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PART I 


TOtriirsitmi ♦’untie tiwixt 


-THE TALAGrHAT. 


j 




of the 22nd May 1876. The boat and latest available information, domed 
from the Assistant Superintendent of Revenue Survey, gives the area at 
1,033 square miles; 1 but for the purposes of this notioe the census figures 
■will be assumed to be correct. According to the latter the aorongo would 
be 635,520. The soil was classed under throe main divi- 
Som and Toro- a ; onS) ^ (i) Exceptional, (2) Regor, either as pure clay, 
ghapkv. loamy or sandy, and (3) Red, loamy .and sandy, in the 

proportions of two, nine, and eiglity-nino per cent, respectively. The talulc 
is very diversified in aspect, containing hill and vale, desert wilds and 
smiling cultivation, the fierce heat of the tropics and a dimate nearly 
approaohing that of an English summer. The greater part of the taluk is 
composed of valleys, from five to twelve miles wide, shut in by lofty ranges 
of hills, as for instance'the valleys in which to the north and south Salem 

‘ The figures adopted by Mr. H.E. Stolies for the Census of 1881 are—Government 
Land, acres 595,970 ; Inam, acres 30,570; Mitta, 57,722; total acres 084,202 or 1,009-1& 
sguare miles. 
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and Namagiripett He; to the west a somewhat larger plam country stretches 
towards OmalBr, hut again reverts to hill and jungle as it rises towards 
Thoour or trends to tire KttvSri; while in the south centre, midway between 
Salem and GhSzipBr, nature runs wild in a mass of fantastic drUgs and hills 
tumbled about in the utmost disorder. On the north the ShSrariiynn range, 
clothed in jungle, bounds the valley, some seven miles wide, in which the 
town of Salem lies, and is hardly distinguishable at a distunoo from tho 
Teu&ndSmalai, which rises further to the north-oast, tho Manohavadi l>ass 
lying between them. On the south the range known as tho Jorugu(or 
Surugu) malai hemB.it in. Tho valley opons out towards tho wost, but 
narrows to a point beyond KSripatti on the oast, wliei'O tho Kuttttdripatti- 
karudu or Kodumalai on the north, and the Vellslagoundan-karudu or 
Tenmalai on the south menace the rout© which loads to tho Karnatio. South 
of Salem, and near MaUttr, is the wild mass of drugs before mentioned, and 
east of them, parallel to the Jerugumalai, tower tho BSdamalai and Kedda- • 
malai, which in height almost 1 rival the Shevaroys. Some thirteen or four¬ 
teen miles south of Salem another valley, somewhat similar in its general 
features, lias between the Bodamalai and the Kollimalais, closed up on the 
east by the Ayilpatti kanavai or ghat, but more open on the west towards 
Trichengode and Namakal. While the country on the Attar side drains off 
towards the Karnatio, the Salem Taluk slopes southward from the jungly 
ridge whioh runs parallel with the YaipSdi river, and in a south-westerly 
direction from the centre, so that the whole drainage is carried into tho 
KsvSrihy the Vaipadi or Thopur river, the Sirahanganadi or the OmalQr 
river and the Tirmnanimuttar, whioh traverses the town of Salem. The 
plain country is mostly open and under cultivation, but, on tho Omalttr side, 
jungle fringes the VaipSdi river as far as SholapEdi, and follows the hills 
whioh skirt the KSv&i southwards to PulSmpatti. The eastern half of the 
(Jeoloov taluk oply hae come under the operations of the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey; there is but one feature to distinguish it 
from the rest of the distriot whioh has been surveyed, viz., the traot 
eight miles long and from half a mile to four miles broad wbieb lieB at the 
foot of the south-west spurn of the Shevaroys ; this contains silioious and 
magnesian depositsfrom springs, and is somewhat unique. It is mentioned 
elsewhere in Mr. Bruce Boote’s memorandum on the geology of the district.’ 
Bor the rest the taluk, so far as it is known, oonsists of a gneissio formation 
with hlaok cotton and red soils at the surface; of hornblende sobist there is 
little trace, but trap dykes and beds of magnetio iron 3 are common, espe¬ 
cially in. the east centre, where they cross each other at right angjes. There 
is very little granite. 

The climate is hot towards the south and west, but comparatively tom- 

Mzteoroloqv perate towards the oentre. The town of Salem itself, 
which is only 947 feet above the sea, enjoys, owing to its 
peculiar situation, a remarkably oool climate. The narrow valley with 
the Shevaroys to its north catches every drop of rain that is to be had, the 
Kanjumalai to the south-west, with its beds of magnetic iron, having much 
to do in persuading the passing clouds to part with their rain. The valley 
forms a sort of funnel into which the south-west monsoon is compressed, and 
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to those who have known the relentless heat of Trichinopoly or Madura the 
comparison tells strongly in favor of Salem. The following table shows the 
rainfall for a series of seven years:— 
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The taluk has the benefit of both monsoons, and of the south-west mon¬ 
soon in particular; it is generally healthy, though fever prevails at certain 
seasons in the jungly tract west of the Shevaroys, and, towards MBcheri, is 
not unfrequently of a fatal type. The only complete meteorological record of 
the district is that for the chief town, Salem, and the following table shows, 
by half-monthly periods, the means observed for the year 1878, a very fair 
year. In the last column are given the extremes observed in each half 
month:— 


Mean Meteorological Results for the Town of Salom. 
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With regard to climate, an official report, published about 1839, oonta 
s following, which is not quite reconcileable with the figures given above 
th recent experience “ Salem has long been considered insalubrio 
ring to the great daily vicissitudes of temperature during a considers 
part of the year; the thermometer having been found to range in December 
from 60° to 87°, in January from 68° to 82°, in February from 60° to 91°, 
and in March from 66° to 95°; in the two succeeding months the variation 
is less, being in April from 72° to 95° and in May from 78° to 90°; early in 
June the monsoon from the western coast commonly extends to Salem in 
short but heavy and frequent showers, attended with thunder and lightning, 
continuing till late in September; by the end of October rain begins to fall 
from the north-east monsoon, and showers recur, with a very clouded shy, 
till the middle of December. Between June and December the climate of 
Salem, though often sultry and oppressive, may be considered cool, the 
extremes of the thermometer being 68£° and 90°. 

“A north-easterly wind prevails pretty steadily at Salem from the beginning 
, of November to the end of January, or middle of Febru- 
Prevaumg Win s. ^ j a| f or the two first months after it sets in, 

rather moist, cool and agreeable, but becomes more and more arid as the 
season advances, blowing from the mountains which bound Salem on the 
north; this wind becomes in January disagreeably cold and parching in the 
morning, and unpleasantly dry and warm at noon. It produces, even in 
persons in health, a disagreeable dryness of the skin, and exposure to it 
seems a frequent exciting cause of fever. 

“After the middle or end of February the wind, which is at times variable, 
with frequent lulls, shifts round to the south and south-west, and blows from 
that quarter in hot puffs, and with much uncertainty, during April and May; 
cooled by the rains of the south-west monsoon, this wind blows pretty 
fresh in June and July, and more moderately in the two following months. 
In October the wind again becomes variable till the setting in of the north- 


According to the census of 1871 the population of the taluk was 393,805 
Population. “against 317,784 in 1866-67, an abnormal increase 
of 70,021, or 23'9 per cent., showing the previous census 
to have been untrustworthy. The average of population to the square mile 
was about 396, which is comparatively large, and due no doubt to the exist¬ 
ence of large towns. The males are to the females as 194,960 to 198,845. 
The Hindu population numbered 382,859, of whom 274,896 were Saivas 
and 107,573 Vaishnavas, In 6,848 Masalmans 5,993 were Sunis. Of 3,859 
Christians 3,893 were Koman Catholics and 466 Protestants, and of the latter 


only 256 were natives, which is rather surprising considering that Salem is 
a head-quarter of the London Mission. The male population engaged in 
agriculture was 60,146 ; a' larger number of females must belong to the 
same profession, so at least 121,000 may be credited to this head, and this 
would be considerably under one-third of the population. The labouring 
males are entered at 27,871, which, doubled for females, would give 55,742 ; 
and, as most of them belong to the agricultural classes, the number so 
employed would be brought up to more than 176,742, which is perhaps an 
under-estimate of those who live directly by culture of land. Under the 
head of " dress ” 14,840 males are entered as so employed, and the majority 
of these would probably be weavers. 
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The great mass of the agricultural classes are poor, though probably here, 
as in Nsmakal and Attilr, there will he found many excep- 
Pj30rLE. TK)N ° P TKE tions. The trading classes are somewhat better off. 

Weaving is carried on to a great extent, but the weaver 
class suffered cruelly in the late famine. Jewellers, cloth-merchants, and 
grain-merchants generally drive a good trade. The people as a whole are 
simple and quiet in their lives; there is no peouliar crime prevalent among 
them, and, if they are litigious, they are no worse than their neighbours. 
The iron-workers of GUifeipfir and Namagiripett deserve mention, and, were 
it not for scarcity of fuel, the trade, from the abundance and superior 
quality of the raw material, would attain large dimensions. The following 
table shows the inoidenoe of the License Tax in the taluk in the year 1878, 
when it was first levied 



































The collections of the taluk: 
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I. Land Revenue— 

(a) RyotwBri 

(}) Permanently-settled Estates .. 

(c) AgrahSram Jodigai 
(i) Land Revenue Miscellaneous .. 

II. Forest. 

HI. Abkari. 

IV. Stamps. 

V. Road Fund .. . 

VI. Speoial Fund. 

VH. Village Oess .. ■ • 

Total 

The total demand divided amongst the population gives Rupees 1-7-2 
per head; the ryotwSri demand shows an inoidenoe on each pattadar of 
Rupees 6-0-6 nearly. 

There is nothing particular to note regarding the produots of this taluk, 
■which are mostly identical with those mentioned elso- 

Agriculture. w here (see NSmakal and Dharmapuri). Ooffoe grown on 
Pro uots. Shevaroys is the only speciality. Some tea plants 

also are to he found there, hut the cultivation has never gone heyond the 
limi t of a successful experiment. 

When speaking of the produots of the taluk mention should he made 
of indigo, which was manufactured 1 hy the late Mr. James Fischer at 
PonnamBpett, a village attached to Salem, and at Kddiampatti in the 
Omalftr division, about five miles west of the Atttlr Railway Station. The 
mode of manufacture is stated to he as follows“ Indigo can he made 
from the leaves of the Aviri or VeppSlam plants; when made from Aviri the 
process is as follows: the leaves are out and tied in bundles, and placed 
over night in a vat (Q/smlis/.) made of brick and chunam, in quantities of 
from 10 to 15 bSrams according to the capacity of the vat. (The hsram is 
= 10 maunds or one handy-load.) Water is poured in to promote fermenta¬ 
tion, the leaves being subjected to pressure by logs of wood. Having 
steeped all night, by 6 a.m. fermentation sets in, and the water is let out 
into a vat at a lower level, when some ten coolies work it with paddles 

|) until 10 or 11 a.m. Chunam water is then added, and within an 
hour the water dears, the sediment (wmruai) being deposited; the water 
is then run off and the sediment, having been attained through a thin doth, 
is placed in a copper vessel, water being added. Chunam water is then 
sprinkled over it, and the mixture is again worked with a paddle. After a 
quarter of an hour the powder sinks down, and the water, having 

deared, is drawn off through a pipe. The essence (Oa/rtpuiL/) is then boiled, 
and when it attains the proper temperature (upih ? consistency) it is poured 
on a thick doth spread on a bamboo frame, which is plaoed over the inanu- 

> It is understood that the only other faotories in the district are those of the Mittadar 
HajaJiAtna MudoE at Kannankuriohi, of Muttu Thiruvomhala Chatty at Kamallpuram, 

of PaUipatti in thACfttankarai Taluk. There are many detaohed vlts^ fc/tostanoe 
there are 18 in Atthr and fully a dozen in Salem. 


3,32,286 

6,184 
12,241 
7,523 
89,981 ' 
20,271 
24,770 
5,386 

18,604 . X 
5,70,707 












with a knife arid dried m the sun. The manufacture should be completed 
within the e’nd of October, as cold is prejudicial to it.” [The manufacture 
was being carried on in PutragounclanpSIaiam early in December 1880.] 
“ When the VeppSlam leaf is employed tho leaves are boiled in a pot, and 
when the temperature (or consistency) is suitable the liquid is poured ofl 
into another pot and worked with a paddle, a small infusion of Nugamaram 
bark being added. When the water clears it is poured off, and tho sedi¬ 
ment, being dried, is fit for the market.” 

The system of agriculture, manuring, &c., oalls for no remark. The only 
thing wanted is. rain; the Salem valley, especially near the Shevaroys, is 
very rich. The following statement gives an estimate of the produce'of the 
land for Easli 1287 and its value:— 
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The total value of produce when divided amongst the population would 
eive Eupeee 7-1-3 per head for a year’s subsistence.. The following return 
shows the distribution of occupied land in the taluk as for as can ho ascer¬ 
tained for Fash 1286 :— . 



The last quinquennial returns for amSni villages 4 showed that there 
were 90,757 head of cattle and 113,957 sheep in the 
° ATTI1, taluk; the cattle oomprised 51,172 tilling cattle, 33,066 
cows, and 6,529 she-buffalos. To estimate what the numbers are now 
would be impossible. The cyclones of 1872 and 1874 claimed thousands of 
victims, and the famine years 1876 to 1878 thousands more. That the live¬ 
stock of this taluk will feel this disaster long is not anticipated ; in suoh 
cases the fittest survive and the weedy go to the wall. In three or four 
years the improved produce of a well-seleoted breed will partly replace the 
losses, which during the famine were not so heavy as elsewhere, owing to 
the propinquity of the hill jungles and grazing grounds of the ItEveri. 
Calculating from the quinquennial returns there would he 35 '4 head of oattle 
aud 49‘9 sheep per 100 acres of amaui cultivation ; taking ploughing 
bullocks alone these axe at the rate of 22'4 per 100 acres of cultivation. 
Assuming that 8 sheep are equivalent to 1 head of cattle, the cattle of the 
Government villages would he in the proportion of 46-to every hundred 
acres under the plough. Dr. Shortt in his ‘ Manual of Oattle ’ dilates on the 
breed of poll cattle in the distrust; the fact, however, is that there is 
no such breed; polled cattle there are in abundanoe, but they are artifi¬ 
cially made so, the roots of the horns being burnt out at six months’ old 
with a hot iron, the impression being that hornless cattle do more shoulder 
work, and are better for the plough and draught generally than horned 


*4 and 26 of Enclosure B to Quinquei 


1 Taken from Return supplied by Tahsildar for : 



The chief sources of irrigation are the Tirumanimuttar and Sirabanga- 
InuisATiou na ^ rivers - former, signifying the ‘ river of the 

sacred head pearls,’ takes its rise in the Shevaroys and 
flows, through the town of Salem, on to Trichengode; the latter drains, 
the Omalur division and the western slopes of the Shevaroys. The follow¬ 
ing is a list fii the sources of irrigation in the taluk ;— 



There are only seven tanks having an ffiyakat of over 200 acres, viz., 
Somasekaragoundan’s tank, acres 479, assessment Eupees 1,743; Semur 
tank, acres 202, assessment Eupees 1,154; Ponparappi tank, aores 264, 
assessment Eupees 1,850 ; Vadaman tank, aores 401, assessment Eupees 
2,152 ; Koundan anaikat, acres 214, assessment Eupees 1,221; Nadupatti 
tank, aores 489, assessment Eupees 1,448 ; and SirapilliSri tank, acres 202, 
assessment Eupees 1,646. 

The new settlement of the Salem Taluk was made in 1872, the average 
assessment per acre being Eupees 1-8-7 for dry and 
Settlement Eupees 5-3-3 for wet land. The nanja rates vary from 

ArES ' Eupees 10-4-0 to Eupees 1-4-0 and the punja from 

Eupees 5 to Eupee 0-4-0. 

The chief hill ranges are the Sherarayanmalai, the TenandSmalai 1 or 
Hell Eanobs Arunutimalai, the Jerugumalai, Allavamalai, Godumalai, 
the Kheddomalai, the Kanjumalai, and the Bodamalai. 
Besides these there are detached peaks or ranges of minor importance, such 
as the okalk hills, &c. The latter, otherwise “ ohunambu karudu,” is the 
name given to the hills in which originate the silioious and magnesian 
deposits above mentioned. At a short distance they present the appearance 
of being-covered with drifted or half-melted snow, and were the natives 
acquainted with such a substance they would no doubt have given the 
tract a name implying the resemblance. According to Hindu tradition 
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these deposits are the bbnes of Jatay, an eagle which attempted the rescue 
of Stta when carried off hy Havana, and was slain by the latter. The 
“ false deer rock ” lies between Salem and Mallfir, and ia ao named because, 
when viewed in a particular direction, the figure of a doer is seen through 
a orevice in it. The “ elephant’s tooth rock,” on one of the southerly 
spurs of the Shevaroye faoing the east about one-fourth of tho way up, is a 
mass of quartz rock, dazzling amongst the green of the surrounding foliage. 
It is tenanted by bees, on whoso stores tho MalaiOlis mako periodical raids; 
but is difficult of access, if accessible at all, without ladders. Tho Bflda- 
malai (highest peak 4,019 feet) and Jerugumaloi are sparsoly wooded and 
sparsely inhabited. The neglect of these hills is no doubt duo to the superior 
attractions of the Shevaroys both in soil and olimato. In many districts they 
would be favoured sanitaria. Their contour also is less favourable to inhabi¬ 
tants and agriculture, as they mostly run up into sharp narrow ridges and laok . 
the extensive downs and valleys in which the Shevaroys abound. The Jorugu- 
malai seems to be favoured by the Vaishnavas, as an enormous representa¬ 
tion in colours of the sacred trident adorns its northern slopes, and can be 
seen by the worshipper some seven miles off. This mode of parading 
religious insignia is by no means peouliar to India. Tho traveller by the 
Great Western Railway to Oxfordshire will see tho whole side of a hill, on 
the right hand of the read, stripped to the gravel in the shape of an enor¬ 
mous cross. The Kanjumalai is a hog-backed and detached hill 3,238 feet 
high lying south-west of Salem, and otherwise known ns tho “ shark’s fin.” 
It is famous for its stores of magnetio iron, alluded to at length in the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Geologioal Survey of India. A rugged hill 
near Ksrapatti, known as the Kodamalai or Godumalai, is similarly rich 
in iron ore, and has the same “ hog-hack ” characteristic which has 
keen noticed elsewhere in speaking of Tlrtamalai. The presence of Hie 
mineral cannot he credited with the shape of these hills, as, while at Tlrta¬ 
malai, the ore-hearing rook is almost perpendicular; at the Kanjumalai it 
lies in concentric bands at intervals along the side of the hill. The Porto- 
Novo Iron Company obtained its ores from this souroe. In the report dated 
1839 above quoted this subjeot is referred to as follows : “ The iron ore, 
the magnetio oxide of great purity, ia stated by Mr. Heatb to form hills of 
considerable size; it is in small grains, interstratified with quartz, and 
occasionally in regular octahedrons. The. crystallized oxide is one of the 
richest ores of iron known ; it consists, according to Berzelius, of 72 parts of 
peroxide and 28 of protoxide of iron, @ome of tho crystals sent are 
covered with a white micaceous coat, which is esteemed a sign of superiority 
hy the natives; the specific gravity of the octahedral orystals was found to 
he bn an average 5,136 at 60°, whioh is rather more than is allowed in 
mineralogical works. Mohs, the most accurate physiographist, calls it 
5,096, Phillips only 4-4.” 

A sketch of the Kanjumalai is given at page 160, Vol. IV, Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of India, and a plan of the irori beds at page 157, 
Hid. It is there described as follows 

“ The summit of Kanjumalai, whioh is situated in Latitude 11° 36' North, 
and Longitude 78° 7' East, is nearly the central point of a fine lofty ridge 
rather over four miles in length in an east to west direction, and. attains an 
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elevation of about 2,000 feet' above the sea and of 1,000 above the sur¬ 
rounding plain. Around this ridge the several beds of a magnetic iron ore 
form, in plan, very elongated and somewhat irregular concentrical ellipses, 
the major axis of which is parallel with, but lies a little to the north of, 
the ridge. 

“ The very distinctly bedded rooks composing this mountain mass belong 
to the great gneissic rook series of Southern India, the whole of which has 
apparently undergone great alteration sinoe the period of deposition, and 
may hence proparly be looked upon as metamorphio rooks. 

“An exact section, showing all the various bods, could not be obtained, 
for, although the several beds are very well marked, they are generally 
much covered up by debris and jungle, while the impossibility of ascend¬ 
ing and crossing the ridge in a direct line, owing to its precipitous nature 
towards the top, exposes the observations to the possibility of the same bed 
having been reckoned more than once. 

" The following approximately accurate list shows the observed sequence 
of the beds from below upwards : — 

1. G-arnetiferous gneiss; 

2. Thin taloose schist bed, much indurated. 

3. Iron bed (No. 1). 

4. Homblendio gneiss. 

5. Taloose schist, highly indurated. 

6. Alternating quartzo-hornblendic and homblendio beds, followed 

by beds of quartzo-felspathic gneiss (some compact). 

7. Iron bed (No, 2). 

8. Alternating quartzo-hornblendic and homblendio beds. 

9. Iron bed (No. 4), see below. 

10. Quartzo-hornblendic beds, full of large garnets, and of great 
thickness, forming the summit ridge. 

“The concentric appearance of the various beds is due to their forming 
part of an elliptical basin, owing its origin to a modified synclinal fold. 
The north side of this basin has been almost entirely removed by the 
gigantic denuding forces to which this part of the country has been sub¬ 
jected at some long bygone periods. 

“The relation of the whole mass to the rooks lying to the north, west, 
and south has yet to be worked out, but the structure is due to a modifica¬ 
tion of a part of one of the great foldings of the gneiss-rook region. 

“There are three principal beds of the magnetic iron ore, of whose 
continuity all through the basin there can be no doubt, although they are 
here and there covered up by debris; besides these, two others appear oh 
the summit ridge at the western extremity, but disappear in their easterly 
continuation under the debris and thiok thorny jungle which there covers 
the upper and very steep parts of both slopes of the ridge, and greatly 
enhances the difficulty of examining them. If the various beds were num¬ 
bered consecutively from below upwards, these would be respectively 
Nos. 3 and 5. 

“ They may (very likely) be continuous all round the ellipse; but that fact 
could only be ascertained by very close examination, which would occupy 


18 feet according to Beyem 
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many days, while practically they are of minor importnuoo, aa hods No. 1 
and No. 2 would, from their more accessible position, first come under 
mining operations. 

“The two lower beds (Nos. 1 and 2) are exceedingly conspicuous, even 
when seen from a great distance, especially by morning and evening light, 
standing out along the flanks of the ridge, in generally woll-markod terraces 
(of dark purplish grey colour where not too much woathorod). 

“The thickness of the two lowest beds (Nos. 1 and 2) varies somewhat, but 
the average will oertainly not ho mnoli below 61) foot Mich, if not very consi¬ 
derably above this point; however it is difficult to double, owing to the very 
broken state of the beds near the surface, which renders it difficult to distin¬ 
guish between blocks in aitn and debris rolled down from tbo upper bods. 
The torrent sections do not afford much information on this point. Tho 
exact measurement, however, is of little importanoo, as, for all practical 
purposes, the supply may be considered as inexhaustible, oven if only these 
two beds be taken into consideration. 

“Bed No. 4 is hardly more than 20 feet thick whoro host shown at the 
north-east end of the ridge. 

“ Beds No. 3 and No. 6 are about equal in size, and but littlo inferior to 
Nos. 1 and 2. Vast quantities of the ore of those hods luivo rolled down tho 
mountain sides, especially to the southward, where, not only does tho exton- 
. sive talus consist mainly of it, but the fields, for one or two miles from the 
hill, are thickly strewed with it, in the shape of rolled fragments of all sizes. 

“Thousands and thousands of tons are thus scattered about, and require 
merely to be gathered up without any mining operation. 

“In richness the beds are not constant throughout, but vary gradually from 
a rook, which to the eye would appear to oonsist of oro to tho extent of seven 
parts in eight (the eighth part being quartz, the only mineral associated 
with the magnetic iron) to one containing about half its bulk of ore; the 
great mass of the beds consisting of an intermediate quality, in which the 
cubical and octahedral forms of the crystals of magnetic iron oan occasionally 
be traced. The ore generally occurs in grains of various sizes lying in the 
planes of foliation, and sometimes uniting into stringB or into smnll laminar 
patches. The grains have, when freshly broken, a considerable metallic 
lustre; weathering, however, gives them a blade or very dull purplish grey 


“The yield in the furnaoe, according to information kindly furnished hy 
Mr. Maylor, the Manager of the Porto-Novo Company’s Establishment at 
Beypore, is about 66 per oent. of iron pig, requiring 13J tons 1 of oharcoal 
for every ton of iron obtained.” 

The TenSndSmalai taken as a whole oan hardly he said to belong to Salem.. 
On the north-east of the Manjavadi pass it is known’as the Arunlitimalai or 
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sizes. Tie southern part, the Tenandomalai proper, which, is by far the 
largest, is divided from the northern part of the range by a very steep valley 
stretching from Vellaimardi to beyond Kombuluki. The lofty ridge thus 
out off is known as the Kttrapadimalai, and is itself fairly separated from the 
Tfrtamalai by a deep saddle-shaped depression. The Tenandemalai proper 
is deeply out into by four great ravines, one on the north side at Taltiilci, a 
second on the east, in which the village of Dandnmpatti is situated, and the 
third and fourth on the south side. From those two, which unite just before 
their opening into the Salem-Atttlr valley, emerges the YellSr river.” 

The ShSrnrttyanmalai is the sanitarium of tbe district, and muoh resorted 
’ to from all parts of Southern India. Three regular ghats lead to it: («), 
the Salem ghat, whioh commences at the 6th milestone from Salem, and is 
about 5J miles long; midway in the ascent on the lower side of Ghmdflr there 
is a portion about a mile long, which is almost level and a most agreeable 
rest both in ascending and descending ; the ascent, which is otherwise very 
steep, occupies about two hours or more according to the mode of conveyance 
adopted ; the descent can he made in an horn- and a quarter, but generally 
takes longer. Tbis is the favourite ghat, as, from the propinquity of Salem, 
carriage to the foot and coolies are more easily obtained than on the 
other lines. The scenery is delightful, more especially near and beyond 
GhindSr, the half-way house. Some Liberian coffee has been planted here, 
as also at the western foot of the hills near the Shevaroy Hill Station; but 
the experiment has not sufficiently advanced to admit of conclusions being 
drawn from it; (S), the second and next favoured route is that known as 
the AttUr ghat, which commences at the railway station above mentioned. 
From there to Lake House at Brksd is about li miles; the first 2j miles 
from the station ore tolerably level and passable for wheeled traffic; the 
ghat then follows the south contour of a narrow gorge whioh outs the hills 
in two from Taylor’s Saddle, and in whioh runs the stream whenoe the 
station is named Attur (the riverside village); between the 4th and 5th 
milestone there is a large pool in the rock, which contains at certain seasons 
water enough for a comfortable swim, which is not recommended, as the 
sudden chill would be most dangerous. As far as the 7th mile the ghat 
is very steep, and often overhung with fallen bamboos, which have to be 
cleared away to make a passage. The scenery is lovely, bamboos and 
creepers and forest and ferns all around; the bluff of the BherarSyan above, 
below tbe murmuring of the hill stream on its rocky bed, and in the 
thickets the song of the nightingale and the whistle of a bird whose 
notes are so human that the stranger will often pause to detect whenoe the 
challenge of his fcllowman comes. From the 7th mile the ghat is compara¬ 
tively easy and winds by easy gradients through Hunter’s Estate until 
within half a mile of Taylor’s Saddle, when it becomes steep again as far as 
the finger post near the 9th milestone, and from this it is almost all 
downhill to the lake. The walk from the station to Lake House has.been 
done easily in four hours and twenty minuteB; the descent from ErkSd 
can be made easily between 6 and 9 a.m. so as to catch the day train 
to Madras. This ghat, like the Salem ghat, is generally kept in fair order; 
(c), the third ghat is the Mallapuram ghat. . From the station of that name 
it is about 19 miles to Erkad. The first six miles or so are on the flat; 
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there is Btiff walking then for about four miles, and aftor that the rest is 
easy. In fact, from some distance on the north-west of NSgalur to Brkad 
there is almost a level road. This ghat is the easiest of all, but the most 
negleoted. Originally intended for carts, it was never completed and is fast 
falling into disrepair. The walk is a long one, but tho beauties of the route 
will amply repay the trouble. 

Besides the well-known ghats aforesaid the hills aro accessible from many 
other points. On the Salem side Mr. Turner, of the Buiilic Works Depart¬ 
ment, traced, a ghat to Bugnion’s Saddle near the lake, which, if completed, 
would enable carnages to ascend the wholo way at a trot. Excopt in one 
spot, where muoh blasting would have to be done, there is no difficulty to bo 
overcome. Brkad has been reached from tho Manj avadi ghat on the oast side 
in something under six horn’s: the start was at 2-30 r.M. from tho camping 
ground in the cocoanut tope near Manjavfidi; a quarter of an hour suffioos to 
reach the ravine by whioh the ascent is made, and thence to the top is about 
1J hours’ stiff climb, by an almost invisible cattle track amongst bouldors 
and thorns. At the top is a small hamlet and a little cultivation. The route 
then lies along a small plateau, and leads to one of tho numerous gorges whioh 
divide the mountain; this has to be descended to tho bottom and reascondod 
on the other side, thereby undoing and doing over again nearly all that 
had been done before. Possibly a path might bo found on tolorably level 
ground to the left by which this gorge could be avoided; but a sheer cliff 
seen from the distance suggested the probability that the labour would 
have been all in vain, and rather than risk having to retrace one’s stops the 
gorge was preferred. The scenery in the latter is very beautiful, and both 
in outline and flora strongly recalls portions of the Bhore ghat as seen in 
August. When the gorge has been passed tkero is a little breathing time, 
but hope is again deferred as another gorge presents itself to be descended 
and reascended again. In this gorge is an inhospitable village whose inhab¬ 
itants, like then’ dogs, gave the climber a surly welcome. Here tho Masal- 
bhi lay down and vowed that he was dead (non shettu porSn ayya!); threo 
others of the party had been dropped at intervals previously, and only 
the explorer with a sturdy Masalman persevered. Bailing a torch-bearer 
the two struggled on in the gathering gloom until night closed in, and 
the way, such as it was, was lost; after much wandering about at random 
in the dark the weloome bark of a pariah cur announced a neighbouring 
village whose inhabitants, less ohurlish than their neighbours, vouchsafed: 
a guide, and the party , shortly afterwards found themselves trespassers in 
Dr. Shortt’s back lane, whence Brkad was wearily reaohed. The distance 
as the crow flies is not less than 9 miles, and as walked fully 18 miles of 
as stiff walking as any reasonable dimber could desire. Another asoent is 


from the village of AchSnkuttapatti, up the right side of tho ravine whioh 
faces it, by a oattle track. Near the top the ravine is crossed and, 
clearing the eminence to the left, there is a descent into a valley whence the ; 
path rises to the “bee-hive” village under, Pagoda Point, from which 
there is a stiff puU up to the plateau at the back of Pagoda Point, and 
thence by an easy road into Brkad. This takes about five hours. There 
is another along the left bank of the Vsniar from Venkatasamudram leading 
up to the honey rook. This is a very severe pull and had better be nego- 


tinted descending than ascending. The chief feature of the Shevaroys ia the 
ShSrarffiyan, the southern and highest peak of the green hill range. It ia 
almost quite bare excepting in one spot where the sacred temple of the hill- 
men nestles amidst rich foliage, ferns and moss. It is not very easy to 
determine what this deity is. There is no doubt that, as all their traditions 
indicate, the MolaiElis of those hills, of the KalrEyans and of the Pachai- 
malais in Attfir, of the OhittSri range in Uttankarai, and of the Vattalamalai 
in Pliavmapuri are the descendants of Yollalan emigrants from Kanchi 
(Oonjevoram), though the date of their emigration cannot he accurately 
determined. In the year 1852 a searching enquiry into the traditions, cus¬ 
toms and origin of those Mnlaialis was made, and probably nothing more is 
to he ascertained. They then stated that 11 smearing the faoe with ashes 
indicates the religion of Shiva and putting ‘ namarn’ that of Vishnu, hut that 
there is no difference between the two religions; that though SivarEtri 
Bacrod 'to Shiva, and StrirSmanavami and Gokalashtami sacred to 
Vishnu appear outwardly to denote a difference, there is really none,” 1 
Though they observe the Saturdays of tire month PeratEsi sacred 
to Vishnu, still worship is performed without reference to Vishnu or 
Shiva; they have indeed certain observances which would seem to point 
to a division into Vaishnavas and Saivas the existence of which they 
deny; as for instance some, out of respect to Shiva, give their generative 
organs rest on Sundays and Mondays, and others for the sake of 
Vishnu do the same ou Fridays and Saturdays; so too offerings are made to 
Vishnu on Fridays and Saturdays and to Shiva on Sundays and Mondays ; 
but they denied the existence of sects amongst them. Their tradition 
states that their deity KarirEman, finding himBelf uncomfortable at Kanchi, 
took up a now abode at these hills. That three of his followers named 
Perianan, Naduvanan, and Chinnan (the eldest, the middle-man, and the 
youngest) started with their families to follow him from Kflmohi, and came 
to the hills in the Salem District, where they took different routes, Perianan 
going to the Shevaroys, Naduvanan to the Paehaimalais and Anjtir hills 
(Ainj'Or-nad— vide_ Ohap. II, Vol. II, sub voo.), and Chinnan to ManjavEdi, 
the village in the ghat between the Shevaroy and TenSndemalai ranges. 
They do not intermarry with the people of the plains, but do so with 
their kinsmen on these hills and on the ICalrEyan, OhittSri, and Vattala 
malai. They acknowledged, however, a dual deity in their gods KarirEman 
and ShSrvarEyan, and alleged that below the hills the worshipper of ShSrva-' 
l-Syan ia of the Shiva and the worshipper of KarirSman is of the Vishnu 
sect j hut amongst themselves they professed to worship both indifferently. 
Now this leads to a question which has, it is believed, hitherto been over¬ 
looked, viz., as to the origin of the name ShSrvarEyan. The probability is that 
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ShBrarSyan means, and can only mean, tho Rsja of Soto or Chora. When 
the emigrants transferred their homeB to the hills they took with them the 
tradition of the two deities; hut in thoir wanderings through the jungles, 
and in the huey life of settlors in a new land, where, after escaping from thou 
fellowmen in the plains, the perils of the forest awaited thorn, they had little 
time for religions observances and none for controversy, lh'ivon from then 
homo, as it is alleged, by Brahmanicid porsooution, they took no Brahmans 
with them, whence probably it is that they have no Brahmans amongst thorn 
now, and their priests are of their own oastn. RilimiHSmi, KurirOmun, 01 
Vishnu and Shiva (or possibly ShivarSyau) woro worshipped with equal 
honours. Their quarrel was not with Vaislmavas or Shaivas, lmt witl: 
Brahmans, and they probably know no more regarding the difference 
between Vishnu and Shiva than that “ nttmam was mado " to the one, am 
ashes smeared in honour of the other. Tlioro wub no one to sot them a 
Btrife, and so they worshipped Vishnu and Shiva indifferently, regarding 
both as god and not recognising any difference botwoon thorn. Tho hilh 
themselves are divided into three nttds, tho Muttanftd, tho Moganltd, and tin 
Salem nSd. Now according to one theory tho town of Salem 1 is said to hi 
■ identical with Seran or ShSran, and occasionally to havo boon named SliBra 
Ian; when Southern India was divided hotwoen the throe dynasties of Ohola 
SSra, and PSndia, according to the generally uoooptod belief Itnriir was th 
plaoe where the three territorial divisions mot; the boundary was no doub 
' subject to vicissitudes, and at one time possibly Salem or SBran was a part o 
SSra. 1 The interchange of “ r ” and >' 1 ” by which SBran became Solan, o 
as the English write it Salem, requires no analogical reasoning from Grimin' 
law, where the language concerned is one so indifforont about “ r ” and “ 1 
that it has one letter (lb) which is at once both and neither. Now tho tradi 
tion of the MalaiSlisis that the Salem nSd is a corruption of Sera (orSliaira 
nSd, so named from the SSra Raja having once halted there. What wu 
more natural than that exiles from Ranchi, a head-quarter of the Ohola ra; 
should place themselves under the protection of the Sera Raja? On tli 
identity of Salem with SSra it would he very unsafe to speculate. The hype 
thesis has long been exploded, and has been quoted merely as ono of th 
arguments commonly urged in support of the derivation of the word Shew 
rSyan. Still it is by no means neoessary, beoauso this standpoint has to 1 
abandoned, to infer that the hills in question have not been named aftor tl 
SSra Raja. Whether Salem was or was not a part of the SBra kingdom hi 
been holly contested, and the evidence seems to point to the negative; bi 
that a widespread belief did, rightly or wrongly, exist that Salem was atoi 
time a portion of SSra is evidenced by ShBsanams, 3 writings and tradition 


'This unfortunate name is continually undergoing changes. The Ethapar Shasano 
spells it Shalya. Buohanan -writes Saltern, and It ie generally written Salem; but t 
matter hae now-been finally disposed of and all further controversy obviated, as E 

Hunter dn-eots that m future it is to be written Selom. 

> The Ethipor Shseanam expressly epeaks of Salem as belonging to the Sera mandolai 
mid Buohanan s pages teem with references supporting this. [Mr. Fontas objects tl 

? tl * 0 lie s°“ tatee My imp^L *« 

he refers to both, hut not having Buchanan at hand I cannot speak positively -H LoF 1 

> Of. Atthr Taluk Notice, Vol. II, Chap. II, p. 86. »B°“*po8inveiy.-j±. Lor. | 
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This would sufficiently account for the name SorarSyan which may ho a 
piece of buried history, or merely the embodiment of a groundless tradition. 
Possibly, not at all improbably, the''highest peat of tliehillmay at one time 
have been named “ SIiivarEyan” in connection with the'worship of Shiva, 
a view apparently taken by German scholars; as in some of the best atlases 
in Germany the hills are entered as the “ Shivaraithe term “Rayon” or 
Koyan (cf. JagadSvarayau) is a usual suffix indicative of royal honours. Prom 
such evidence as is available it would seem to be a mistake to suppose that 
the Mnlaialis worship a deity named ShSrvarffiyan or SSrarSyan; speaking 
ISosely their language may be twisted to mean this, but it is not so; they 
worship the deity of the ShorarayBn peak, on which tlieir temple stands. 
This deity may bo Shiva or Vishnu indifferently for all they cared; hut, 
having regard to the fact that the majority of Vellttlas are Saivas, the proba¬ 
bility would he that, at their first coming, with their impressions fresh, the 
preference would he given to Shiva, and so the loftiest part of the hill, to 
propitiate the destroyer, was named the ShivarSyan. The propinquity of 
S5ra, or the tradition that the SSra raj ruled over these parts, would in time 
produce confusion, and it would not bo unnatural that the two names should 
ooalesoe, and so the Mnlaialis would name the hill Sherariyan. The 
arguments may be summed up as follows:— 

(a.) It is possible that the hill was originally named Shivarayam, 
whence the Gorman nomenclature “ Shivarai,” and the fcnglish. 
" Shevaroys for it is not unoommon even now to hear natives 
speak of it as “ the Shivaraimalai ” or hill, nor is it necessary to 
admit that the English, and many natives, corrupted “ ShSra- 
rSyan ” into “ Shevaroys ” out of pure laziness. On the contrary 
. it is conceivable that this is but another of numerous instances in 
which the common speech has preserved the real etymology. 
Assuming thiB to be so— 

(}.) When, as stragglers from the plains reached the hills, or the hill- 
men became more intimate with their neighbours of ths low 
country, confusion arose and Shivarttyan became ShSrarSyan. 

(c.) In later times the “ v ” was incorporated from the older name, or 
was inserted for euphony, forming a convenient handle for the 
pronunciation of the vowel; and so the name, as now spoken and 
written by many persons, became “ ShSrvarSyan ." The con¬ 
junction of the two “ rs ” m SSrarSyan is awkward and uncom¬ 
mon, and the interpolation of the "v”as a euphonic lever 
quite natural. 1 

(d.) Einally, if it is allowable to dogmatize, the more probable solution 
would be to rojeot the “ Shivarai ’’ theory, which has in all likeli¬ 
hood an ess post facto origin with those who tried to account for 
the English form Shevaroys, and the native Shivaray, which 
is merely a vulgar corruption of the former; to accept Sh@rara.yan 
as the original and only correct name of the hills, named after 


1 In the Attar Taluk there is a river called the “ Rariyakoillr,” which gives an instance 
of the above awkward reduplication of the liquid. 
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the Raja of Sera, and to regard ShSrvar&yan as an illogitimato 
hybrid. 1 

The mass of the hills is some 16 miles long from north-east to south-west, 
and about 10 miles broad from south-east to north-wost. It has been esti¬ 
mated at about 100 square miles of superficial area; The highest peak is 
6,410 feet above the sea. The most interesting foaturo is tlio valley of tho 
VOniSr which biBeots the whole mass, and through which, framed in tho fore¬ 
ground by a precipitous and roolcy hill Bide on tho loft nnd forost woaltli on 
the right, may be seen the plains of tho Bttrahmahal, quivoring in rod glary, 
and in tho distance the shadowy outlines of tho JavUdimalai and tho 
TSlagiri. The past history of the valley of tire VSnittr is not a matter of 
mere idle conjecture, but can be stated positively by tho aid of local know¬ 
ledge and the analogy of similar phenomena. Tho vast alluvial deposits 
in the lower valley are only reconcileable with tho existence of a groat lake, 
dammed on the north by a trap dyke, in which tho river deposited its silt 
while the surplus waters thundered over a steep precipice into the plain. 
The north-eastern spurs of the Shevaroys in past ages formed an unbroken 
harrier to the plain country below; over tho lowest portion of this barrior tho 
water flowed in a horse-shoe form, with the apex pointing towards the hill. 
The point where the tableland rose above tho plains and whonco tho gradual 
retrocession of the fall commenced may be estimated at about half a mile or 
thereabouts south of the village of Yenkatasamudram. Tho symmetrically 
rounded boulders which may be seen in tho bed of tho Yenkatasamudmm 
tank near tho sluioe, and in large quantities in tho rough walls piled up at 
the sideB of the road leading to PSpireddipatti, point to the exertion of a 
■ water force, in the immediate neighbourhood, whioh the present river, in its 
low bed, could not afford, and which could not be ascribed to it at its 
present level, as the spherical boulders are found at an elevation consider¬ 
ably above even the banks of the present river. It is not improbable that 
after the first barrier waB conquered, there was a rapid retrooession of th< 
fall for a distance of some two miles, when again the Bolid wall presentee 
itself and had to be gradually undermined in the lapse of ages. 2 The rain 
: fall was probably much heavier, and the river had greater force falling 
from, a height than it now has, sifter eating its bod into a gradual slope u] 
to its very birthplace in the hill plateau. Features exactly similar charac 
terise the rook-bound chasm in the Yslagiris through whioh the PttmhSr 
now a purling stream, out its way in sheets of glistening foam. 

The sanitarium of ErkSd (Yercaud) is situated on the Bouthem portioi 
of the hill plateau at an elevation averaging some 4,600 feet. It is so nomet 
from the scored grove near the lake, the name signifying “ Lake-wood. 1 
■The Deputy Tahsildar in charge of the hills lives here. It oontains a Prd 


oye” or “ Shsrviy ” occurs both on these hills.and in AtttrTaluk. SMrpu 
ueans ‘ the slope, or declivity of a hill •; my (of. kanavay) means a month, paesau 
I would be molined to regard Shervar&yan or Sharvayrlyan as the cliff whio 
;es (rayon) the way or ghat <v»y) which leads through or under tho declivit 
— i -~ pass which culminates in Taylor’s saddle.—HXoI 

s ” of the Salem District Messrs. King and Brut 
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testant Churoh and a Homan Catholic Chapel; a Dissenters’ meeting-house ' 
and a chapel of the Lutheran Evangelical Mission. There are two or three 
hotels, a badminton and croquet ground, a Kacheri, jail, hospital and police 
lines. On the edge of the lake is, or was, atravellers’ bungalow. Including 
the whole plateau there are about seventy European houses on the hills. 
The scenery all round is beautiful; on the west the grey tints of the Shera- 
rlyan contrast well with the rich green of the foreground; while more to the 
north a vast gorge opens to give a glimpse of the plains. The exuberance 
of nature hero must be seen to be believed. The dork green of the coffee, 
with its coral gems of fruit or snowy blossoms whose jasmine fragrance 
hangs heavy on the air; the towering bastard Chittagong, the rippling lake, 
the winding and romantic paths; the nestling ferns and moss-clad boulders, 
all combine in a whole inexpressibly refreshing to the sunburnt Bojoumer 
from the plains. The view of the latter from the hill-top adds fresh zest to 
enjoyment, as the philosopher reflects on the sufferings of those who toil 
below. This is a delight from which the visitor to Ootacamund is debarred, 
the plains not being visible there. The hills are in some year's very 
unhealthy, mostly so in April and May, and until the first rains have fallen. 
Eor the remaining months they are safe or nearly so. Acoording to the 
latest statistics available the number of coffee plantations on the Sheva- 
roys was 286. The height at which the cultivation is carried on was 
said to vary from 4,000 to 4,500 feet; hut this is incorrect, as there are 
largo estates on the Nfigalur side which must he fully as low as 3,500 feet. 
The plantations at Gundfir are hardly so high. The total acreage taken up 
by planters was 9,680, of wbiob aores 3,588 wore occupied by mature and 
1,196 by immature plants, while 4,896 acres were not planted. This might 
lead to the hope that no more land will he granted for the purpose, at leaBt 
for the present. It is much more important that the hills should grow forest 
than coffee. Tho approximate yield was 1,794,000 lb. and the cost of culti¬ 
vation par aore Rupees 130 to 150. This latter estimate cannot be accepted, 
it being far too high; if money was thus freely spent, the spectacle of planta¬ 
tions overgrown with woods would not ho seen. The planters do not see 
their own interests, or take up more land than they can afford to cultivate, 
for there is no doubt that an expenditure of Rupees 200 per acre would 
repay thorn. The average yield per aore of mature plants was 500 lb. 
The aooompanying list shows the coffee holdings on the hills. 

List timing tho Area of Coffee Estates and Properties surveyed in Muttmadu , 
Molumadu, and Selanadu on the Simmoy Silk. 

Estates axb PnorEBTiES. 


No. 

Name of Proprietor or 
Applicant. 

Area. 

No. 

Name of Proprietor or 
Applicant. 

Area. 


Mr Fischer 

Mr. Lewis 

Ohourimoofcoo 

Bit .. 

Mr. Causaker ... 
EnnaBeemootookutfcy, 2n 
Bit .. 

Mr. Mayor, 2nd Bit 


ACHES. 

135 91 

58 77 

37 35 



Neediappen 

Marian 

Mr, Manuel 

Mr. Urilla 
Lorantz, 2nd Bit 

Micaioo, 2nd Bit 
Syed Ameer 
Micaioo, 1st Bit 


4 67 
83 02 

9 40 

0 72 

3 68 
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Met showing the Area of Coffee Estates and Properties surveyed in Muttana, 
Mohanadu, and Sehnadu on the Sheoaroy Silk— (Continued). 


Estates and Protebties —( Continued). 


No. 

Name of Proprietor or 
Applicant. 

Aren. 

No. 

Niuuo of Proprietor or 
Applicant. 

Ar 

„ 

20 

Loranta 

Mr. Heid .. 

Mr. Mayor, 3rd Bit . 

AOItl'jS. 

68 

09 

Mrs. W. Martin, 2nd Bit. 
Mr. R. Martin, Dthliit 

Mr. Fischer 

Mr. tiottim 

Molmdecn Sail) .. 

132 

n 

23 

21 

taattXWhohoX 

Mr. S. Martin 

Mr. R, Martin. 1 
Mr. Lechler 

Bit ! 

10 

22 49 

10 87 

78 

70 

Mr. I.owis 

Mr, Mo'Fnrlano .. 

Mr, Gvavier, 2nd Bit 

Mr, Gravior, 1st Bit 
Mr.Urilla 

01 

71 

» 

Mr. Fischer 

Ralim 

» «• 

79 

80 

81 

Mrs. Groone 

Kistaappa Naick 

'% 

20 

32 

Palany Maistry 
Narraaima Chetty 
Mr. Fischer 



83 

Jamb, 2nd flit .. 

Jaeub, 3rd Bit .. 

Ja.sul), 1st Bit .. 

12 

34 

35 

Colonel Ottloy 

Mr. Fischer 

Mr. Daly .. 
Aiyalu Naick 


112 60 
424 84 
189 00 

32 40 

80 

88 

89 

Purumnulgoundnn 

Mr. Morrison. 2nd Bit 
MooUnen 

Bonjamin David .. 

I 

39 

Mr. Hodgson 
Captain Edward 

Inlwil 

182 88 . 
12 35 

90 

Mr. Nelson 

Mr. Himoontro, 1st Bit 

» 

1L 

Short .. 

Mr. Eahm 


2484 

03 

Mr. Sinclair .. 

Mr. Coleman, 1st Bit 

10 : 

| 

llfc Brawn 

Mr. Richardson 
Mr. Beattie 

Mr. Cherry 


4 i 

09 

Andoygoumlan, 4th Bit 

Andoygoundan, Ctil Bit 

Andoygoundan, 3rd Bit 

li 

1 

Mr. Smith 

Doctor Marrett 
The Parsonage 


9 05 

100a 

Andnygoundan, 6th Bit 
Andoygoundan .. 
Andoygoundan .. 


“ ' 

Mrs. W. Martin 
Mrs. B. Martin, 3 

d Bit. 

dBit! 

35 69 

3 99 

101° 

102 

103 

Andoygoundan, let Bit 
Mr. Colomnn, 2nd Bit 

ip 




42 2 fl 

104 



53 

ta.'fCtin,4t 
Moothien, 2nd Bit 

iBit ! 

1 17 67 

106 

Applied for hy Mr. Hon 
Sponoor 

31 0 

58 

69 

and Veloyudan 

Applied for by Bishop 
Francois Louis Bug 
nion 

Mr. Fox ;; ; 

46 40* 

18 02 

15 68 

36 48 

^ 108 
, 109 
110 

! 111 

Mrs. Martin 
Aj>rM"dforhyMamlcom 

Toty Campon 

Appliodfor byMr. Edwari 
Every Langly I'rano 

37 0 
16 2 
77 7 
30 1 

61 

Mr. Lewis ' 

: : 

29 87 

1 112 

Doctor Murray .. 

,T. David ., .. 

26 7i 
20 o: 

1 

Moorthey 

Iyaoun. 

Andeygounden, 7th Bit. 
Suhannah 

Mr. Rickett .. 

30 13 

13 01 

115 

119 

Mr. Muaquitta .. 

Yftnnur Moorthey 

Parah Palany .. 
Palanigoundan ., 
Ooonjahgoundan .. 

19 M 

0 5? 


* Surveyed under- the rules tor the sale of vrasto tads. 
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List showing the Arm of Coffee Estates and Properties surveyed in Muttanadu, 
' ' mrnfkon the Simmy Sills— (Continued). 

es and Properties— (Continued). 


Namo of Proprietor or 


Mr. Daly 
Applied for by 0. Baynes. 
Aimamalaygouudan 
Vnnamalaygoundan 
implied for by Mr. Oamp- 

AppUeTfor by Mr. M*al 

Maniagoundan, 1st B 
Bo. 2nd B 

Do. 3rdB 

Vollayagoundan, let 1 


Maniagoundan 
Maliagoundan 
Aadigoundan, lei 
Do. 2m 


4th Bi 
6th Bit., 
6th Bit.. 


"ellayagoimdai 

combigomidaj 


Seevathtody . 
Ponnamaligoundan, 1 at Bi 


Lnfcnhmanagoundan, 2ml 


^lfiohard^L 

Appiyatjiimdai 


Poosarigoimdun 
Coopoogoundim .. 
(Joundapiyon, 1st Bit 



Applied for by Mr. Bahm. 
Do. Mr.Quarmo. 

Do. Dr. Short!. 

Major Hunter . 

Applied for by Karupa- 
goundan ,. ,, 

Applied for by Maliya- 


pplied for by Mosers. 

McMahon. 


■- 1 ---:_ l » I _ I 

A large soale map of the hills, covering some square yards of paper, hf 
been prepared by the Revenue Survey, audoan he seen in the Collector 


* Surveyed under the rules for the sale of uaote lands. 











ixtract from Hie Memoirs of the Geological Survey may not be out ol 


The Gadumalai is a very fine bold mass, rising between 1,200 and 1,500 
or more above the oontre of the great Salem and Attflr valley, and 
ing part of the watershed between the hydrologioal basins of the 
Sri on the west and the VellSr on the east of the pass. The GSdumalai 
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summit. At tho woBtofn part of tUe ridgo, just below- tlio high crost, thd 
quality of the magnetio iron is very rich, and much iron sand is colloelod 
from the southern talus to supply tlio ollayB, or small nativo furnaces in 
several of the neighbouring villages. At tho eastern ond of tlio Godumalai, 
on the contrary, the bed is very much pooror in iron. 

“ It is at the western end of tho ridgo that tho normal position of tho main 
beds may best be studiod by ascending tho saddle which outs dooply into 
the ridge to the north-oast of MSttupatti. Tho bod thoro strikoH oast by 
north with a high dip to tho north by wost, and is numb broken up by 
strong north and south and west-nortli-wost joints, Tho bod hero consists 
of nothing but magnetic iron intorlaminutod with quartz roolcs, tho former 
predominating greatly and forming botwoon tbroo-fourtbs and five-sixths 
of the mass. Tho same degree of riolmoss appears to continue protty con¬ 
stantly for a mile to the west, and ns fur as the summit of tho hill to tho 
east, after which there is a gradual diminution in tho proportion of magnetic 
iron to about one-fourth of the mass. To tlio oast, however, tho bod, when 
ascending the B51ur bill, again becomes riolior, and shows a very lino oro 
containing about three-fiEtha of tho pure mngnotito. It thon again bocomos 
very poor, but shows a fine rich oro on tho Naiyamnlai plateau. 

“ Travelling by the high road from Ouddalovo to Salom, ono could not fail 
to be struok with the very fine bold rooks rising from tko ridgo of tho 
Godumalai, especially about three-fourths of a milo wost from tlie summit. 
At this spot there is a gigantic naked rook, part of tho mngnotio iron bod, 
rising between 3 and 400 feet almost vertically abovo tho ridgo. Botwoon 
it and the summit is another bold peak, but of -much smaller dimensions, 
and not so lofty. As you ascend from thiB intermediate peak to tho summit, 
past a banian tree saored to Perumal, tho view, looking back towards tlio 
west, is perfeotly glorious. In front are the two peaks just dosoribod, 
showing their bold outlines to great advantage, and fnBoinating tho oyo by 
the striking colours due to their mineral composition. To the right and in 
the oentre the back ground of this magnificent view is formed by the forost- 
olad Shevaroys; to the left by the distant Fftlamalai, a fino mountain mass 
west of the KsvSri in Ooimbatflr District. Whore the rooks are unbroken, 
but where blooks have fallen away and the weathered joint surfaoos appoar, 
the deep purple of the masB is varied by shades of rod so bright as, wlton 
illuminated by the sun, to almost rival vermilion in its intensity. The 
summit rooks of the great peak especially are in addition much oovorod witli 
a white liohen, whioh by contrast greatly enhances tho beauty of tho other 


“ Tho great precipice on the north side of the summit presonts tho same 
vivid shades of red, toned by streaks of brown, and offers altogether a vory 
grand yet singular appearance, contrasted with tho bright green of the 
forest, in a great ravine several hundred feet below tho summit, tlio only 
piece of true forest that has been left remaining on the hill. Tho thioknoes 
of this great bed varies a little, but averages probably betwoen SO and 100 
feet; the generally broken condition of the out-orop, and the immense 
talus resulting in oonsequence, renders it very difficult to find a spot whore 
it is practicable to measure the width of the out-orop. The northern of 
Natamangalam (Sarkar Nttta) bed is, near that village, of good quality, bu< 
not so rich as the main ridge bed, whioh seems quite equal to the vory 
richest parts of tho finest beds of tho Kanjumalai and of the Thalaimalai- 







Kollimalai series in the EOsipQr Mule.” The frontispiece of the volume 
from which those extracts are taken oontains a very good picture of the Godu- 
malai. 

Communications. Tlio roads in the Salem Taluk are as follows:— 

Retails. 


1. Nangavalli to MBchSri. 

2. MSollBri to Ornalur . 

3. I’oriydr to Attaiyltmpatti . 

4. Bond connecting the Salom and Suramanga- 

lam road with the Salom and Onmlfir road . 

5. Prom Shovapott to join tlio Omaltir road 

6. Prom Divattipatti to Attar Eailway Station 

and on to the foot of the Shovaroy Hills .. 

7. Eoad from Salom to the foot of the Shovaroy 

Hills vid ICannanknrichi. 

8. Eoad connecting the Kammnkuricki and She- 

vavoy Hills road with the Salem and Sheva- 
roy Hills road . 

9. Prom M5ch5ri to Tliopur . 

10. From MBchBri to SliolapEtdi. 

11. Itoad connecting tho Salom and Nttmakal road 

with tho Salom and Sankagiridrug road 
vid the Polioo Hospital . 

12. Eoad from Andagalfir Police Station on tho 

Trioliinopoly road to Ghazipur 

13. Eoad from Tliopar to Omalfir. 

14. Eoad from Salem to Tirupatflr vid ManjavSdi. 

15. Salom to Cuddalore vid Attflr. 

16. Salem to Trioliinopoly vid Nsmakal ., 

17. Salom to Sankagiridurgam. 

18. Salem and Attar Ghat roads on the Shovaroy 

TTiUh .. .. ..... 

19. Attar to MasalcSlipatti vid GhSzipflr .. 

20. Salem to Suramangalam Eailway Station .. 

21. Nttmakal to KOnBripatti vid ShBndamangalam. 

22. Triohongodo to Andogalttr. 

23. Vaikundam to MaBakalipatti. 

24. Scandal Point on tho Shovaroy Hills to Green 

. Hills. 

25. Taylor’s Saddle to Karadiyar vid Nffgalar .. 

26. Erkad Station roads 

27. Salom to the foot of the Shovaroy Hills .. 

28. Suramangalam to Hastampotti 

29. Suramangalam to Taramangalam .. .. 

30. Taramangalam toNangavelli. 

31. Salem to Omalur .. .. .. .. 

lloads within Municipal limits 

' Total .. 
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Tims the regular mileage ie at the rate of nearly 2J miles of road to every 
10 square miles of area. 


Famine Roads. 


1. Shevapott to Tirumalngiri .. 

2. Suramongalam Railway Station to Salem and 

Omalur road. 

3. Tsramangalam to Ohinnapampattifil'd Jalalcan- 

tapuram . 

4. Gross road connecting Tttramangalam and 

MSchSri roads vid Amarakundi and Tliolu- 
sampatti . 

5. Cross road connecting Macdonald’s Olioultry 

and AttaiySmpatti roads. 

6. Branoh road from NekkOrnpatti to Sankagiri- 

drug road 

7. Jalakantapuram and Nangavolli road 

8. Road from Panamarathupaiti to 'JCriohinopoly 


road. 2} 

9. Longley road .. .. . • • • • • t 

10. Court road .. .. .. 1 


11. Shevapett patrol road .. .. .. .. } 

12. Road from Annadfinapatti loading to Arai- 

yan tope ,, ... .. .. •. a 

13. Jalalkhttn XttSri road. i 

14. Cliinnampatti branch road . 

15. Chinnampatti Police Station road .. .. £ 


Total ,, 


46jf 


Pamine roads cannot always be maintained, and therefore hardly count, 
but, if added to the regular taluk mileage, these roads aggregate 280 miles, 
being 2§ to every 10 square miles of area. 

The okief towns in the taluk are Salem, Suraman- 

Cmot Towns. galam, Omaltir, GhSzipflr (or Rttsipur), NSmagiripott, 
MSchSri, Tsramangalam, &c. 

Salem, the capital, is a Municipality with a population of 50,012 souls. It 
contains 7,752 houses, of whioh 321 are terraced, 6,800 tiled, and 1,653 
thatched. 6,881 are inhabited, which gives an average of 7'3 persons per 
house nearly. The large ratio of inhabitants per house and of uninhabited 
houses (.871) would seem to indicate pressure of munioipal taxation. Empty 
houses are not taxed, and this may be the explanation. It is not safe, 
however, to dogmatise on this point, as the proportion of inhabitants to 
houses seems to have been in excess before Municipalities were oonqeived. 
The following statistics, taken from a review of the censuB of 1835, may be 
interesting. 

“ The population of Salem and of the suburbs adjoining is estimated at 
19,021 souls, occupying 3,821 houses, giving an average of nearly 5 inmates 
to each; the town oovers an area of 265 square acres. Two wide principal 
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stroets run from oast to west through the town, the other parts of -which 
consist merely of narrow limes. The direction of the two largo streets is 
favourable to the perflation of air throughout the year, but the lanes are 
cIobg and confined. Tho population of Salem oonsists of adult males 5,801, 
or about 30-J percent.; adult females 0,571, or 34j percent,; male ohildron 
under 15 years 3,630, or lfl^por cent.; female ohildron 2,983, or 15§ por cent.; 
and, eonsidorod with reforouoo to occupation, they may bo classed into 
tradesman—tho groat proportion of whom are woavors of silk and cotton— 
and agricultural labourers. Tho woavors are eonsidorod more healthy 
than those whoso occupations oxposn thorn to tho sun and wind, l'ho census 
taken in 1835 shows aninoroaso of 87£ per cent, of tho population since 1801, 
which inorooso is mainly attributable to immigration. The oivoumstanoos 
whioh led to this conclusion aro the location horo of the Company’s commer¬ 
cial and other establishments, whioh must have attraotod many woavors and 
other settlers; tho number of houses has only increased 13J- per cent, in 
tho same period.” Now though tho population has considerably more than 
doubled in the years 1835-1871, the number of houses has barely doubled 
in the time, and the cause is not very clear. Dootor Cornish appears to bo 
of opinion that former censuses woro inaccurate ; but, with all deforonco to 
so groat an authority, it is possible that other causea have been at work to 
produce an abnormal increase of inhabitants and deficient house accommo¬ 
dation. Tho following statement shows tho revenue and expenditure of 
the Municipality for tho year 1874-75 :— 


Receipts. 


1. Balance brought forward. 

2. Assignments, &o. by 

Government . ■ 

4. Fogs from schools, &o... 

5. Endowments, See. 

6. Contribution from Local 

Funds 

8. Advances rocovorod .. 

Total .. 

1,630 (i a 

30l08O 2 11 
1,365 12 9 
143 0 6 

3,000 0 0 
3,176 8 4 , 
008 16 2 

Grant I, Fublio Works. 
Do. II, Education .. 
Do. Ill, Sanitation .. 
Do. IV, Miscellaneous. 
Do. V, Office 

Do. VI, Advances made. 
Do. VII, Refunds 

Total Expenditure .. 

CloBing Balance .. 

Total .. 

4,132 i 0 
20,188 0 3 

2816 9 6 

80,852 3 4 

3,101 1 11 

43,053 6 3 

42,063 6 3 


Tho town is situatod some five miles from the foot of tho Shovaroys on the 
Thirumanimuttflr, whioh is bunded just outside the town. Tho banks, 
partly aligned and clothed in emerald turf, with tlieir overarching nalm 
trees, form a most agreeable promenade, enlivened by groups of the towns¬ 
folk performing their ablutions and exchanging gossip; the bright-ooloured 
cloths and graceful figures of tho fairer bathers unite with the glancing water 
to form a most charming picture. Something still-remains to he done ; hut, 
so far as their means allowed, the Municipality, aided perhaps by a little 
wholesome ‘ zulum,’ have done wonders. The town is straggling and 
extensive, being about three miles long and two broad. On the eastern 
side is Salem proper, where most of the merchants and officials live; on the 
south is Ghigai, so named from a cave in which some traditional 
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hermit is supposed to have lived and died. Thu inhabitants aro weavers. 
The western side comprises the fort (now no longor existing) and Shovapett, 
the latter named from a fair held there on Tuesdays. Adjacent to tho fort aro 
moat of the public buildings, but tho'Jail and District Court aro on tho road 
to the Shevnroys beyond Hastampatti. Thomalial in tho fort was origin- 
ally the palace or residence of IsmOl IChan, ono of tho tributary chiefs of 
Salem. When Salem is spoken of it should properly bo understood an 
including Hastampatti, tho Belgravia of tho capital, and Suramaiigalam, tho 
Railway station, which, by on admitted blunder not unparalleled in tho 
history of the Madras Railway, waB built at a distance of itj miles from the 
town whose traffic it is supposed to servo. Howovor there is some eoiwola- 
tion in the thought that Volloro has been even worse sorvod. At Summon- 
galam few live who are not in somo way connected with tlioltailway. In Salem 
town proper the only European house of importance is that of tho Collootor. 
Tho London Mission have a handsome houso and church thoro, but tho 
resident Missionary lives in the best house in Salem, recently constructed on 
the race-course at Hastampatti. Tho late Mr. Eischor had somo houaos abovo 
the anailcat. The Collootor, Judge, Exooutivo Engineer, Zillali Surgeon, 
Assistant Conservator of Forests, Superintendent of l’olioo, Superintendent of 
the Jail, Ablcari Contractor, Assistant Oolleotor, Treasury Doputy Collector, 
Subordinate Judge, Tahsildar, Town Sub-Magistrate, and other uideials 
have their head-quarters here. The chief public buildings aro tho Colloetor’s 
Office, the Memorial Hall raised in honour of Harry Augustus Brott, a former 
Collector, the District Court, the Jail, the Zillah School, tho billiard room 
and reading rooms, and a very pretty ohuroh built after designs by Mr. 
Chisholm. The town is naturally of some importance, being centrally situated 
as regards Madras, Bangalore, Triohiriopoly, Boyporo, Ooimbatilr and 
other places on the line of rail. The chief industry is weaving in sillc and 
cotton; the grain trade comes next, and the remaining population aro agri¬ 
cultural labourers, laoe-makers, doth printers, jewellers, braziers, manufac¬ 
turers of all kinds of work in bamboo, oarpenters, &o. Tho town formerly 
had an evil reputation as being a hot-bed of fever and cholera ; fever must 
always obtaiu at certain periods in tho Salem valley, and is worse in somo 
years than in others; but cholera is more amenable to sanitation, and the 
Health Department have not been idle in Salem. Regarding the sanitary 
condition of Salem the foEowing aro extracts from a report written by Doctor 
H. H. Smith in 1876. It is not always aoourate, owing to Doctor Smith’s 
brief acquaintance with Salem, but it is sufficiently accurate to bo worth 
quoting. 

“All castes use the river to bathe in, ospooioUy the Brahmans, who always 
use jjunning water for their morning ablutions. Some of the other castas 
use private wells, or bathe in the ■surrounding tanks when they contain 

“ The dhobies use the river above the town: .some use the Gtugai tank 
when it contains water. The Brahman women use the river at and below 
the anaikat. 

‘' The foEowing channels, of which there are eight, convey water either from : 
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tank to tank, or from tanks to tho river, or from tanks to the fields; in wet 
weather of eonrso they rocoivo tho washings of the town. They are kept 
pretty eloan, anil aro not allowed to he used for the purposes of nature or 
for tho rocoption of any kind of refuse.' 

(1.) The Slkmeri Channel —This lios to tho oast of Salem, and conveys the 
surplus water of tho SflavSri tank, which is out of municipal limits, 
into tho Vollnkuttui tank lying to tho south-east. A portion of the 
channel only runs through municipal limits. It is shallow, about 
6 foot wido, and during tho rains is apt to got stopped with woods 
unless attended to by tho proprietor, who is genorally served with 
a notice by tho Municipal Hoard. 

(2.) Vellakuttai 1 Channel —This harries away tho surplus of thoVolla- 
kuttai tank iuto tho Dadabhoy tank. This ehannol is an eyesore 
to tho town ; tho Municipal Commissioners have always boon 
endoavouring to adopt some plan to drain and clean it, but the 
difficulties owing to the cultivation under its banks have been very 
groat; tho Municipal Commissioners are now in communication 
with tho proprietor with a view to its being properly cleaned and 
drained. 

(3.) Nottakhrankuttai Channel.— A small oliannel whioh runs into the 
Vellakuttai channel; it is always oloan as tho bed is hard soil and 
rook. 

(4.) Tadahhey Channel— Games the surplus water of the Dadabhoy into 
tho Salom river. It is a small channel, and as tho fall is great 
water oan never stagnate in it. 

(5.) MUkkanSri Channel— Kims into the Salem river, and is always 
clean ; and as it runs through paddy-fields is attended to by the 
ryots who cultivate them. 

(6.) Clmkler's Tank Channel?— Halls into the Salem river. A part of 
this ohannol ran through a paroliorry and was always filthy, but 
the paroherry lias been removed and the channel is now improved. 

(7.) Panjmthangi Tank Channel— The tank is beyond municipal limits, 
but the ohannol flows into the Gugai tank, which is within limits ; 
the part within limits is oloan and in good order. 

(8.) Gugai Channel ?—In good order, and after passing through a few 
fields falls into tho river. 


1 This and tho Nottakaran aro two names for tho samo tank, tho latter but little used : 
this tank has two channels, not one, whioh, oftov passing on each side of some wet culti¬ 
vation, unito and pour thoir conjoint stream into tho Dadabhoy. A scheme for improving 
this part of tho town was fully framod years ago, but was delayed or rather abandoned 
because Government declined to make any reduction in the psshbash of the mittadar on 
account of tho land, though tho loss to rovonuo would have boon only Rupees fiO psr 

2 Thoro is a second escape channel to this tank over some low land known as Mara- 
van’stank, and thonoo into tho river: were it not for this the bund of ths Ohuokler’s tank 

8 Dr E Smith is entirely mistaken here. The water from the Gugai tank, and from 
tho linos tank immediately alongside of it, pours into a common ohannol at tho near¬ 
est point of contaot of tho two. Thencoit runs west, not through Gugai at all, to the 
Anandanapatti tank, from which tho surplus is finally discharged into tho rivor. It may he 
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“ 1 have never yet liad an opportunity of observing tltoso channels when 
they have contained water, as tliero has hcon hut little ruin Bineo I came to 
Salem. 

“ The water-supply of Salem is at present as had as it well can ho ns 
regards the quality, hut not the quantity, of water ; and I tliinlc that it is to the 
water that we must in great measure look for the reasons of tho prevalence 
of cholera in tho town. In addition to tho numerous private wells men¬ 
tioned when speaking of houses, thoro uro 72 municipal wells, which are 
sunk in gravelly or rocky soil to an avoragu depth of from 20 to 30 foots 
these all contain good wator, and are kept in repair hy tho Municipality. 
They contain a sufficient supply of water,' if properly utilized for tho require¬ 
ments of tho town; hut unhappily tho river is tho main source of all drink¬ 
ing wator, and, in spite of all warning, and in ftpito of tho ovidout defile¬ 
ment of the water hy tho filth from drains, tho filth from dirty clothes, and 
the filth from men’s bodies, the poorer nativos continue to drink rivor water. 
The river Aowb through Salem in something tho shapo of tho letter ‘ s.' 
Just whore it enters the town is a large stono dam called Nisehor’s anailcat; 
about a mile or rather less * bolow this is anothor, oallod tlio second or 
ArunSohellam’s anaikat; and lower down a third outsido municipal limits. 
The effect of these is to oause three largo stagnunt pools.” Now thoro is 
always, even in the driest season, a current in tho rivor, which is just; 
enough to wash all tho dirt and filth down to those pools, where it is con¬ 
tained, being unable to get any further until a flood comos down and washes 
it away. In dry seasons, when there is little rain—and these floods come at 
rare intervals—the stench from these pools and stato of tho wator is abomin¬ 
able, and yet the people drink it. Iformorly tho nuisance was worse than 
it is even now, for then the hanks of the river wore used ub lmriol places, as. 
reoeptades for all sorts of rubbish, and oven as a public latrine. Now this 
has been altered, the banks have been oleanod and widened, a road lias 
been made along the side of the river, and a staff of watchers appointed to 
see that cleanliness is maintained ; no burials are allowed on the banks,; 
and the natives are not allowed to turn them into latrines; hut tho natives: 
are still allowed to wash themselves and their clothos and household uten¬ 
sils in the river and afterwards to drink the wator. Now the dliobies waBh 
above the town at ffisoher’s anaikat j the Brahman women bathe, and, in con¬ 
nection with some religious ceremony, always wash their menstrual olotlios 


mentioned here that there is a third feeder to tho Vellaknttai ohannol, viz,, a ohannol 
which oollecte the surplus irrigation water from the wot oultivation at tho hood of tho 
tank and ultimately j oins the two others dosoribsd above. 

' One milo and one furlong. 

* These ‘ three largo stagnant pools,’ with their ‘ abominable stench.’ are a delusion : 


has only 'mm observed a foul smell 

Arunachellam’s anaikat, and then so slight as not ti 
fifteen paces, whilst there is no house within double i 
breach in this anaikat has been much widened of lal 
thoref (ire much abated and not likely to recur. 


. hut with a stream running through it 
and the only person who has ever smelt theBO pools 
' of Salem and now Vice-President of tho Munioir 
active interest in sanitary matters—and he 






bolow tho anaikat ; tlio Brahmans wash thomsolves and thoir household 
utensils for a distance of half a milo; then the other castes bathe; and below 
this is a temple where religious bathing is always performed; then comes 
a long pool just above Arunffohellam’s anaikat. This anaikat has been 
breached, but tho breach is entiroly filled up with mud; below it come a 
number of stagnant pools. 1 After tho women have washed themselves and 
their clothes and thoir household utensils, tlioy fill their chatties and lotas 
with water and talco it homo for household and drinking purposes. In 
speaking of tho drainage I mentioned that a good deal of tho filth of the 
town got into tho rivor, and I think I kavo now said enough to account for 
tho providence of uliolora in Sulom. Tho natives certainly uso tho nut of 
the Stryohnos potatorum or tliathan-kottai to purify the water, but this 
only precipitatos tho mud. Now during tho cholera epidemic of 1876 the 
part of the town first attnokod was tho fort, near tho pool above ArunS- 
chollam’s anaikat, and horo also tiro drains aro most defective. Tho disease 
first spread down tho rivor through Shovapett and Ghigai,’ and during this 
present your most of tho ousos have occurred in the fort and the chattrani 
on tho other side of tho rivor, tho occupiers of which used tho water from 
just below tho anaikat. Those facts go far to prove tho communicability of 
tho disease through water; hero wo have water in which foul olothos have 
been washed flowing down till stopped by an anaikat, and at this place, 
just whore wo might suppose tho germ of tho disease, if in tho water at all, 
would colloct, wo liavo tho disease breaking out; this is tho moro remark¬ 
able as when tho disooso oeasod olsowhoro it continued to hover round this 
spot. In tho chattrani new-comers woro chiefly tho sufferers; an important 
fact connected with this is that tho chattram was often ocoupiod by now 
recruits for tho police, among whom thoro was always a large mortality from 
cholera. Lattorly I have insisted on tho recruits being sheltered in the 
Police Office compound, and nono of thorn aro allowed to take water from the 
river, and tho mortality lias boon greatly lessonod. 

" The first thing to bo dono is to stop the natives from using tho river 
water for drinking purposes by legislation. I havo tried to get an order 



passed that no native should he allowod to wash either himself or his (dotlios 
in the river either before it cnterB the town or during its course through tlio 
town, hut there seems to be some msuperulilo objeotion, why, I ewmot 
find out; I can see nono. Again, if proper sluice-gates woro lot into the 
anaihats, the river could at least he occasionally Hushed, I linvo also pro¬ 
posed to remove Arunilohollam’s annihat altogether: it is only an ohstruotion 
and makes a long stinking pool, which is unite close to tho disponsnry and 
several largo offloos. Another proposition, hut which will take time and 
monoyto carryout, is to construct largo reservoirs ahovo the town and to 
conduct the water from those into tanks placed in tlu> town, uud tlum to 
run off tho surplus into tiro river lmlow the town j hut in any nano tho natives 
will drink tho rivor water, and so long as they do uu cholera will abound in 
Salem." 

The following extracts from Mr. Longloy’s lottor of 2Rth Soptomlmr 1878 
give a sketoh of the groat outbreak of cliolora in tho town in that year 
“ In tho middle of July, whon it becaino apparent that cholera was 
approaching, leaf quarantine sheds woru created at Suramangnlam near tlie 
Railway station and on tho outskirts of tho town on tho Trirhinopoly and 
Coimhatur roads. A vaooinator with a supply of cholera medicines, So,, 
•was placed in oharge of oach shod, and they woro regularly visited ovorj 
day by a modioal subordinate. 

“ No case, however, occurred on these roads, from whonco tho entrance el 
the disease into the town had been looked for ; hut it appeared on the lfltl: 
August, about a month after the first precautionary measures woro talcon 
and during which, time apodal attention was paid to cleansing tho lnnos anc 
drains of tho town and lime-washing houses, &o. The first seized wast 
girl about four years old, who oamo with her mothor from Bslfir, a village 
lying at the western extremity of tho Attfir Taluk, and which was, ii 
common with tho rest of the villages in the taluk, quite froo from cholera 
although the disease was prevailing 'in villages Remo forty milos to thi 
south of BSlfir in the Trichinopoly District. This caso ended fatally. 

“ The next was on the following day (the 17th), also in tho fort, in a stvoa 
adjoining the one in which the little girl died. A Masalman hoy, abou 
fourteen years old, was taken ill on his return from the Salem bazaar, whor 
he had been all day, was seized in tho early morning and died at noon 
On the following day two more oases ooourrod, one in tho fort and one h 
Salem town; both recovered. Tho next day (tho 19th) thorn were twolv 
oases, of whioh five were fatal, in Qugai and Shovapott, situated to th 
south and west of Salem proper (pidt map). 

“ I may here mention that (As grmiosi pneantima wore taken in tho earlie 
cases, whioh ooemred on the 16th, 17th, and 18th in the fort, to provont th 
spread of the disease, the clothing, &o., of the diseased being burnt an 
the houseB thoroughly fumigated; The Sanitary Inspector of tho divisio 
andmy Dresser were charged with this duty, which was promptly enrrie 

‘‘From the 21st the disease rapidly increased, but confined itself i 
Shevapett, fort and Q-ilgai, not spreading across the rivor into Saloi 
proper. The town was now divided into medical districts. 



“ Fifty dnpots woro established throughout tho town at convenient spots, 
where pills auil clilorodyno, and lately spirits of camphor, could be had on 
application, and notices to this effect were posted in various parts, 

“ From tlio 21st until tho end of August cases increased very rapidly, 
until, on tho 28tli, tho highest number was roaohod, when in twenty-four 
hours 139 attacks took plnco and 58 casualties. From this date up to 
tho 4th tho diNoaso had still conlluod itself to tho fort, Sugai and Sheva- 
pott, tho number of deaths gradually diminishing until tho 6th of this 
mouth, when tho disoiiBo suddenly mndo its appearance in Salom proper, 
commencing close to tho bridge and travelling from west to oast witli the 
wind. From tho 24th of August until tho 21st Soptombov wo bad not a 
drop of rain. On tlm night of tho 21st tlioro was a fall of an inch and 
a half, and again half an inch on tho night of the 22nd. This rain has 
had a marked offaet in diminishing tho number of attaoks, which foil 
in one day from 58 to 29, of which 13 woro fatal. Tho disease has now 
assumed ft more sporadic form, tho cases being scattered about in different 
divisions of tho town, and wholo streets are not now infected as was tho case 
three wooks ago, wliou tho disoaso was at its hoight. 

* * . * * # 

“Largo bonfires, made up with wood smeared over with tar, werecom- 
rnoncod on tho 11th. l'heso woro lit in sovoral parts of the town. Tar 
was ocoasionally (hopped on tho firo, and tho volumes of black smoke rolling 
right through tho stroots and housos of tho infeotod parts had a marked 
effect. This wsb notably Been in Lubbay Street near tho Salem market. 
The disease was very bad in and about this street on the 11th, and a huge 
bonfire was lighted with plenty of tar and kept going for forty-eight hours. 
On tho evening of the 12th there were soorcoly any oasos, and since then the 
disease has entirely loft that quarter. The same sucoess attended lighting: 
tar-fires in the agraharam. I also found that whore- (as in Qugai) it was 
possible to get right round the wholo of an infected quarter the disease was 
more oasily driven out. 

“I enoloso a statement showing the number of attacks and casualties up to 
28th September, as well as a tabulated return showing the incidence of the 
disease on the various castes. It will ho soon that Mahometans have 
suffered in a greater proportion to other oastos, and that tho disoaso has 
been most fatal among children between tho ages of 5 and 16. The attaoks 
up to date amount to 2,039 and tho casualties to 840, being 41 por oent. 
The population of tho town, as returned by tho census of November 1871, 
was 50,000. 

“Tho Control Jail and the part round it have up to this been entirely free 
of the disease.” 
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Statement shewing th Number of Persons attacked hj, arid died of, Cholera within 
the Municipal limits of Salem Town from the 16 th August to the mh Septem¬ 
ber 1876. 
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Statement showing the Number of Persons attacked by, mid died of, Cholera within 
the Municipal limits of Salem Town from the 16tA August to the 28tfi Septem¬ 
ber 1875. 
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In February 1876 tho Zillnh Surgeon, Dr. E. E, Poarse, reported on 
the epidemic, differing in Bomo matters from the views and results given by 
the Magistracy. Tho following extracts aro of interest:— 

“Tho opidomio, wliiohhadheon steadily working up all through Southern 
India for some months previously, ultimately readied Salem on the 16th 
August. Por some days previously it had hung about the environs of the 
town, and oases wore reported which, on investigation, proved unfounded; 
hut on the 16th an undoubted oase occurred, via., a young ohild (female) 
aged 4, probobly an imported ease, as she had been away in the distriot 
for a month previously and had just roturned to Salem; at the same time 
no direct communication could be traced with any infected locality. On 
the 17th a sooond cubo ooourred in the some neighbourhood, and on the 18th 
two moro oases, also in the same looality (fort), and by the 19th the epide¬ 
mic was fully established, 12 oases being treated. On the 22nd the number 
rose to 86, and continued severe throughout the whole of September and 
for the first few days of October, but by the 7th October it fell to a single 
figure, and, though it continued for nearly three months longer, it was never 
again severe, finally dying out with the old year. 

"It is a common rule that oholera attacks all alike, strong and weak, show¬ 
ing if anything a proforonoe for adult malos; but the present epidemic, at 
loast so far as Salom is concerned, lias been an exception to this rule, as the 
numbor of able-bodied men oarriod off has been comparatively small, the 
majority of tho cases oooumng amongst children and persons previously in 
bad health; thus the following table may be regarded ns approximately 


^Adults 

Children (below 16) 
Adults 

Children (below 16). 
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Showing both in the attacks and (lentils no loss than 64 por oont. amongst 
the children. The same remark also applies to the European portion of the 
return, the two Europeans who diod being a Police TIoad Constable who lmd 
long been in had health, and his child, a girl about 8 or 9 years old. 

“ Compared with the Magisterial returns the numbers stand as follows 



- 

| Attiiolcuil. | Died. 


Magisterial.. 

MecHoul. .1 

2,an 1,139 

3,017 652 


And here I may be permitted to remark that I heliovo tho lattor to ho the 
more accurate of the two, not so much as to numbers as in tho general idoa 
of the character of the epidemic which it is oalcmlated to convoy. Tho 
Magisterial numbers would necessarily stand higher than mine, referring as 
mine do to “ coses seen ” only, and somo few must havo escaped tho subor¬ 
dinate staff, large as it was and well as it did its work; but wlmt I desire 
to point out is the great difference in the mortality rates. Thus, if wc cloduot 
the treated caBes and their mortality from the Magisterial list and its mor¬ 
tality, the lattor would be found to exceed tho former by 627 iu tho seiicuros 
and by 587 in the deaths: in other words, but 40 pooplo out of 627 rcoovorcd, 
or 93-62 per cent, of oases not entered in my returns, and presumably not 
plaoed under treatment, proved fatal, an almost incredible result, bringing 
the mortality for the town up to 43-03, instead of standing at tho very low 
figure of 26-97 per cent, as my returns would indicate. In short my conten¬ 
tion is that the rate of mortality was unusually low, and against tho asser¬ 
tion tho Magisterial records in some degree militate, and it is in this sense 
only that I have raised the point. I am careful to explain the grounds of 
exception taken, as the hard, and long-continued labours of the subordinate 
Magistracy during the epidemic (of the higher it is not for me to speak) 
render both their fellow-townsmen and myself, as Sanitary Officer, much 
their debtors; and it is only and purely in a scientific point of view, viz., aB 
the basis of a statistical return, that I desire to take exception to their 

“I now pass to a general review of the measures adopted to meet the inva¬ 
sion previous to and during its incidence. 

‘' "When it became evident that the epidemio, which was steadily advancing 
from the south and south-west, must sooner or later invado Salem, tho fol¬ 
lowing general measures were adopted in consultation with the Collootor:— 
(a.) Temporary sheds were erected at the principal entrances of the 
town and plaoed in oharge of either a medical subordinate or 
trained vaccinator, so as to prevent ingress of any one actually 
: suffering from the disease and so keep the disease out of the town 
as long as possible. 

(6.) Materials for fumigation—wood, sulphur, tar, &c.—were collected . 
and held in readiness. 

(«■) Eull instructions were issued to the subordinate magistracy and 
municipal officers, and the necessary funds plaoed at their dis¬ 
posal. , 





(d.) The situation of tho inodicine depdts determined on—47 in number, 
(a.) Stops wore takon for utilizing as many of tbe vaccinators, both 
Municipal and Looul Fund, as might be necessary. 

(/.) Large supplies of oliolora medicines were prepared both by the 
Municipal and Local Fund Boards. 

“"When outlie 16th August tho disease actually appeared, and whilst the 
oases wore few in number, every oifort was made to stamp it out by destroy¬ 
ing all cloths of attached persons, thoroughly fumigating the house and 
street, removing tho other inmates whore possible, carefully removing and 
destroying with iiro or burying deeply all ojeotod matters, to., but unfor¬ 
tunately without success ; but still throughout the epidemic tho same general 
measures were persevered in, though at times it was of oourso impossible to 
' oarry them all out' as fully as one would have desired, the burning of tho 
infeotod oloths especially being viewed with any thing but favorw by tbe 
poorer classes, and to some extent also by those who could well afford the 
loss. In view of this feeling—should it ever be my lot again to have to mahe 
arrangements to moot an invasion of oholera in a large town—I shall strongly 
advise the authorities to lay in a store of native cloths, to,, and lot it be 
lcnown beforehand that cloths destroyed undor proper authority will be 
roplaood, and so ondoavour to induce tlioir free surrender, for there can be 
little doubt but that infeotod cloths supply one of the commonest and readi¬ 
est modes of propagating the disease. ' 

“As regards fumigation throe materials were adopted, viz., wood or charcoal 
alone, sulphur, mid tor j the fires were lit in the usual way to windward of 
the infected spot, varying in size according to the length and breadth of the 
street, the numljer of houses, to., &o. Of the throe substances, the tar would 
seem by common consent to have done the most good, or at leaBt in one or 
two places whore it was employed tlic outbreak was got under more rapidly 
than elsewhere. Sulphur, which some persons have praised so highly, and 
of the supposed bonefits of which one or two marked cases are on record, 
did not produce any speoial effect in the present instance. 

“But that which I boliove did move good than anything else, both actually 
and (so to say) morally by induoing confidence, was the establishment of 
medioino dopdts. Of these 47 wero opened, one or two in eaoh of the 
larger streets, tho houses of mon who were popular with, and looked up to 
by, tlioir follow-townsmen, whethor officials or not,.boing selected and 
euppliod with olilorodyne and Patterson’s pills. None will deny that if 
cholera is to be cured at all it must be taken early, and by this arrange¬ 
ment medicine was brought within easy reaoh of overy one, and taken or 
administered on tho first appearance of the disease, with the natural result 
of oliedting it in a large proportion of cases. This again in its turn in¬ 
spired confidence, so that after a very few days not only were European 
medicines willingly taken, but the feeling that the attack must prove fatal 
was overcome, and thus many who under ordinary oiroumstanoes would 
have sat still (they and their friends alike) and allowed things to take their 
course, trusting to chance for the result, applied at once for aid, and, believ¬ 
ing in recovery, recovered. , 

“As in all such epidemics, there was a regular panio at first, but after a 
few days this subsided, as above explained, with tbe result I believe of 
largely reducing the mortality, especially amongst adults. 
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“At the same time that these medioine depots wore established the town 
was subdivided into districts, the Native Surgeon and Hospital Assistants 
taking eooh his division, and having vaccinators and pupils in number 
according to its size to work under him; thus the town was thoroughly 
broken up into small areas, each man being responsible for his own plot, 
enabling a much more accurate chook to ho kept on the returns, and at the 
same time bringing aid within easy roach of ovory one. The Municipal 
maistrios were also employed to aid in discovering oobos, oooh in his own 
town division being recpiirod to report every oaso coming within hie cogni¬ 
zance. As the disease travelled along, the distribution of tho staff was 
varied as required after consulting the reports of my own assistants, and, 
when necessary, the civil .authorities also. In this way the aid was always 
kept proportionate to the severity of tho invasion, and none neod have died 
without assistance; whilst as a matter of fact I believe that the number who 
did so perish was very much less thou in any other epidomic of equal extent 
which I have either seen or read of. 

“One, and indeed the only, peculiarity of the invasion was the direction it 
took. The general lie of the town is almost east and west, inclining 
slightly to the south at its western and to the north at its eastern end. 
Now the cholera arriving from the south-west struck tho town near its 
oentre, taking thence an almost due westerly direction; this oontinuod from 
its commencement on the 16th August up to the 5th September, when it 
appeared to make its exit at the western end of tho town; but on tho follow¬ 
ing day it reappeared at the central spot (tho fort) where it had made its 
first appearance, and thence, adopting an exactly opposite course, Bwept 
through the town in a direction almost duo east, reaching tho extreme eastern 
and north-eastern limits in about three weeks. By the eiyl of the month 
it had apparently exhausted itself to a great extent and the number of oases 
fell largely. 

“Regarding the treatment I have little or nothing new to add. Where 
every one’s hands were so full there was no time for trying new experimental 
measures, especially as the old established ones worked well. Chlorodyne, 
Patterson’s pills, Btimulant mixtures, and warmth, imparted as best might 
he, formed the ordinary course of treatment, and when begun early enough 
generally proved successful. It was noticed that except quite at the com¬ 
mencement, Patterson’s pills w»f/i opium seemed to do harm rather than 
good, induoing a tympanitic condition of the stomaoh and intestines and a 
semi-comatose state as well, so much so that after a time the pills with opium . 
were only issned to the Hospital Assistants, the leBS skilled hands not being 
trusted with. them. It was also notioed in a oertafti not inoonsiderable 
number of cases, that if the purging was arrested sharply and quickly 
by these pills, sudden bloating of the stomaoh came on, proving rapidly fatal, 
unless q.t once checked by a dose of calomel and soda or some similar prepar¬ 
ations. The cramps were for the most part mild, sometimes indeed quite : 
absent, yet cases were not unknown in which they were very severe. 
Some of the townspeople used Rubini’s camphor, and it is said with good 
effeot, many cases having, it is alleged, been cured by it; but the number! 
of oases treated by my own skilled subordinates was not suoh as to enable 
me to form 1 any useful conclusion, and information derived from unskilled 
sources is in such cases not to be trusted. One other satisfactory incident; 
should also he recorded, viz., that some of the native hakeems, seeing the 




obtained supplies, which they used either alone or in combination with their 
own specifies. 

“Lastly I have only to add, in explanation of the small mortality, that 
I believe it to be attributable in the first place to the very great improve¬ 
ment which has taken plaoo in the sanitary condition of the town since the 
disease was last soon horo in an epidemic form, and next to the good will and 
energy with which till concerned worked wlion the disease really set in, work 
so thoroughly carried out, that, in a largo town of SO, 000 people, even 
according to the most unfavourable statistics, four out of evory five oases 
almost received Muropean treatment, and of the rost it may bo fuirly presumed 
a ooi-tain proportion received the assistance of their own hakeems, so that 
few can hava suooumbod unaided, and of that few it may bo truly said that 
it was their own fault they did not obtain proper assistance, whilst the 
confidence early instilled into the people by the suooess which attended 
the earlier efforts no doubt had a most beneficial effect, and sensibly 
reduced the death-rate alike by its direct and indirect action.” 

Salem is famous for its good roads and avenues. For the education of the 
people ample provision lias boon made, the 2fillah Sohool under the able 
supervision of Mr. Small containing 351 pupils. 

The following is a list of the schools in Salem town in August 1879 :— 


Statement showing the Ntmiher of Schools in Salem Municipal Tmmx. 


1 

Name of School. 

li 

Ijj 

■ 

Standard up to 
which instruction 1 
is given. 


T 

Government 2nd Grade College, 

361 

F. A. Standard .. \ 


2 

' Government Girls’ School, Salem. 

80 

3rd Grade School- [ 

G sX£ ent 

3 

Local Fund Normal School .. 

16 

6th Grade Teachers’ 
Certificate. 

Local Fund Sohool. 
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Siatmmt shewing ihe Number of Sehok in Salem ifinueijial Town. 




Ghdzipnr, population 8,006, is [situated in tlio vulloy botwoou tins JColli- 
malaisandtho BOdamalai; betwoon tins 13tli mid ldthmilo Btimos on tins road 
from Salem to Nftmakal a branch road turns oil oashvurd towards CihOzipHr. 
The valley at the ontranoo to which it is situated is somo 17 milos long and 
about 12 miles broad, narrowing on tho oast to a point, anil shut in towards 
the west and south-west by low hills or hillocks lamnoctod with tho lofty 
chains of hills above mentioned which lio on tho north and south. Tho 
town is of some importance and is tho head-quarters of a Doputy Tahsildar, 
tho overgrown Salem Taluk requiring three of those functionaries IiobuIob tho 
town Sub-Magistrato of Salem, whereas ICrishnagiri and Attttr have not 
even one. The taluk is unwieldy and beyond tho powers of a Tahsildar, 
especially containing, as it does, the chief town of tho distriot. Tho transfer 
of the Ghazipur valley to Attar would bo a stop in the right direction. Tho 
inhabitants of GhSzipOr are chiefly PatnulkBra Komatis or weavers, who 
manufacture silk and cotton cloths extensively, and ironsmiths who work 
the ore found in the adjacent hills. Sugaroano is grown abundantly in tho 
neighbourhood. Large iron-boilers for the manufacture of jaggery and 
Bugar are made here, as also iron and brass vessels of dilforont kinds for sale 
elsewhere.. The name is commonly written ESeipfir, hut GhSzipflr is tho 
correct form. The 'ghain’ was impronounoeablo by Tamil lips andhenootho 
transmutation. Similarly tho aspirated ‘ r ’ in ‘ garh ’ has (hopped out in 
such words as MaharSjagarh, by Tamulians written and pronounced Malm- 
rKjagada. 

After passing through Ghazipirr a oross-oountry road branches off to tho 
right w& Singalantapuram, BSlukurichi and Shondamangalam to Nttmakal; 
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Niimagiri, whoso tomplo is at Nilmakul. Through NiJmagiripett flows tho 
Vadagnmkurichi rivor, a small stream fed by mountain torronts from tho 
Kollinuilais. Tho sandy bod always contains water, which percolates to the 
wells in tho adjoining laud, tho irrigation under those causing tho environs 
of tho villogo to resomblo a sorios of gardens. Hero in tho month of May, 
after tho driest season known for years, splendid crops of oholam wore ripe 
for tho sioklo. Thero is one little threshing-floor outside tho village, edged 
with mango troos whoso shade defies tho noonday sun. On four sides are 
paddy-fields waving in ripples of dark groon, just tipped with silver by the 
sun light: a lovolior rotroat could hardly bo imaginod. The soil of tho 
valley is rich alluvium washed from tho douudod hills in the neighbour¬ 
hood. TJiidornottth is morambu, a good filtering medium, and fractured 
quartz ovorlios tho fiolds. Tho geological features of the adjoining hills are 
interesting. Tho displaced strata can bo traced for miles along tlieir sides 
owing to tho absonoo of brushwood or surface soil. Beyond Niimagiripett 
tho hills close up to form the Ayilpatti kanavay or ghat, whioli communicates 
with Att'iir. Nffimagiripott is ohioily inhabited by rich Xomatis or Banians, 
who live in hovols, a trace of the days whon a man was afraid to betray his 
wealth by external show. Tho liugo mound of ashes and oindors at tho 
corner of tho town testifies to tho pristine activity of its iron-works. The 
denuded hills indicate tho cause of the downfall of this industry, viz., want 
of fad. Tho oro is still smoltod on a small soalo in the same plaoe and is of 
vory superior quality. The furnace is a conical mound of earth something 
like an anthill. Into this tho ora and olmrooal are introduced, the opening 
being closed except where the nozzle of a primitive bellows intrudes. 
Whon the smelting is ovor tire glowing mass, technically called ‘ the 
bloom,’ dripping silvery boads, is withdrawn and worked on an anvil, and 
whon sufficiently hammered a out ia mado nearly the whole way through 
and tho mass is thou ready for sale. 

Omalfir, some ten miles distant from Salem, is tho head-quarters of tho 
Deputy Tahsildar of the Omalfir Division. Its population numbers only 
681 souls. It is rather insignificant, the only feature of interest about it 
being the old fort. Munro seems to have been fond of oamping here as 
many of his letters are dated “ Wanders,” an ill-fated plaoe for him, as it 
is here that ho received in May 1796 the news of the death of Foulis, the 
last of tho four intimate friends of his early days; indeed tho year seems 
to have brought death to throe if not four of them, as Dods seems to have 
died in January, Taylor in April at Amboyna, Foulis in May, and James 
Irving could not have died much before the end of 1795. Omalfir in tho 
olden time was a petty chieftainship under one Getti Mudali, and changed 
hands repeatedly as mentioned elsewhere. 

MSohSri, population 616, is chiefly noted for the annual festival and cattle 
fair held here, during which it ie reported that promiscuous intercourse 
between the sexes is licensed by custom, probably out of especial considera¬ 
tion for barren women: similar oharity prevails during the Kaikolar’s 
festival at Dharmapuri. It is about half-way between Omalfir and Shols- 
padi in an unhealthy tract. Potstone utensils are manufactured there. 

TSramangalam, population 481, has a temple of great architectural beauty. 
Two kulams and some boautiful sculptures, now half buried, but fresh as 
though only just touched by tho ohisol, are ascribed to the famous Gotti 
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Mudaliar, in wliose extensive territory Taramiingiilum was included. This 
town was formerly the head-quarters of a Deputy Taheildar, hut was aban¬ 
doned ou account of its unhealthinoss. 

The chief festivals are as follows:— 





Number 

Date. 



allmuling. 


Salem 

Car festival. 

2,000 


Do. 

Mankuppai 

Maviatmmm festival ., 

Do. 

2 

August .. two days 

Chinnntirnpatfci . 
GttifUsipflr .. 

Cav festival . 

1,000 

February.. one day 

Atthanflr .. 

Angftlunin fnaat ,, 

Budimkali do. 

2,000 

X 1 v.V y 

Pudupott % .. 

Dui'ga Ohudftnmm festival . 

f, ’Se 


: 

Oopalaki’iHlmuHWilmi do. 
Mi»thunvlialktiHwfl.nu fonlivnl . 

; too 

November* do.' 
March .. do. 

April .. do. 

KummUipatti ! 
Akkavampatti . 
OmalQr ,. 

Amiiyaynlmga fimtivtil 
SayanSimndaswami ear fasti 

, 500 

August ..do. 

Oliinnatirnpatti . 

Vonkataramanuswami festival. 


February., five days 
March ..four do. 

MeoherT . “ ! 

Nangavelli 

Badirakttliftmmnn fount 

Gnr festival .. ^ .. ^ . 

10,000 

500 

SXJ ° n do day 

Salem !! ] 

, Vtmkiitiu'ftmaimBw&ini ctir foati 

' aZ 


The exports and imports for Salem have boon estimated as follows:— 


Mi-/pm-ts. 


Articles. 

To what placo exportod. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rice .. .. .. 

Lamp-oil seeds 

K i! 

Cloths 1 

Eejpore, Palghat and 

Madras, Mogapatkm anti 
Trichinopoly ., 

Matos and Boy-pore .. 

Maisov, Bangalore, JBeii 
lary, Cuddapah, Jaga- 
nath, Sholapnr, Madras 
and Nelloro .. .. 

150,000 measures 

1,400 pothios ,, 

10,800 meusuros 

Total .. 

27,000 

ii’jjji 

88,00,000 

38,84,100 


1 The weaving interest is very large in Salam, hut the item hero given is swollon ljy the 
inclusion of:tho cloths manufactured for Government during the famino hy distressed 
weavers and made over for commission sale to Messrs. McDowell and Company, Madras. 
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Imports. 


Artiolos. 

Wlionco imported. 

Quantity. 

Vaiue. 

Salt .. 
moat ^ 

Tobacco 

Pulses of 
kinds 

Saffron 

Ground-nuts 

Poppov 

Garlic 

Gingelly floods 

tftaront 

Madras, Clioyur and 
Mm-kftnnm .. 
Ooimlnitiir 

Onlioul. 

CoimlmUW 

Madras and Ncgapntam. 
lSunguluro and tloimta- 

SsL™ :: 

Calicut. 

Bongnl, Bangalovo and 

Bengal 11 *. !! 

l sIlSS uZmfr !! 

(HO do. 

M-1,000 jiUfflHM-oa 

4B,000 do.^ 

•{$& inttttiidB 8 !. 1 

1,200 do. 

(10,000 measures .. 1 

Total .. 

K8 *8 0 

18,000 

6,240 

M00 

1,800 

10,000 


TlieBe figures ore open to groat mispioion. Improved railway returns will 
supply valuable information on this head, but for tho past no figures aro 
available. 

Weekly fairs are held at tiro places mentioned below 


Day. 

Place. 

Nunte 

attending. 

"Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday ,, 

Do. 

Nangavolli^ 

Msehori!. i! 

SffitS&iu :: 

Namngivipett .. 

s'ooo 

2,000 

500 

*600 


Cattle, groin and other agricultural products, cloths and kamblis, vessels 
of brasB and iron, oondimonts, &o. are bought and sold. 

The foEowing table shows the provision for education in the Salem 
„ Taluk. It done not includo tho Killali School montiouod 

ducation. j n g^temont showing oduoation in Salom town. 


i 
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The taluk seems to ho somewhat nndor-oflicorod in tho Inspector grado 
of tho I’olioo, and probably another Inspector might be 
l’ouas. added with advantage. There are three divisions for 
police purposes: tho B.T. or Salem Town division, having stations at Salem 
town, Shovapott and Suramangalam; the B.8. or Salem Taluk division, 
having stations at tho Salem Taluk, at Brkad, ICoripatti, Aokffnkuttaipatti, 
Ghiteipflr, Mallilr, Nftmagiripott, Andagalilr and ThathuiyangitrpBttui ; and 
thoB.W. or Omalflr division, with stations at OmalQr, MSohflri, Nangavelli, 
Blvatipatti, Titramangalam, Sholapttdi and Morilr, The talulc is only 
troublesome from its size j otherwise tlioro is nothing in tho way of crime to 
distinguish it. Tiro following is a statement of grave crimes for tho years 
1874 anil 1875 


Nature of Oft’onco. 

1874. | 1875. | 

Reported. 

1 

i 

1 

| 

I* 

i 

i 

fi 

| 

t 

1 

R 

'S 

1 

1 

1* 

I 

Property reeo- 

Dncoity ,. 
Housebreaking .. 

Murder !! 

Arson, Misohiof, &o' 
Itobbory .. 

i 

42 

132 


26 

33 

m 

1,1510 

8,004 

2,181 

660 

' » 


60 

208 

16 

2 

6,676 

1,083 

1 "a 

_1 

2! 



The following notes have hoen contributed by the Superintendent of 
Police regarding tho different ranges in the taluk:— 

The Salem Town division oonsists of three stations, two in the town and 
one at Suramangalam. The town is fairly healthy except when cholera 
breaks out, which happens onoe in three or four years. The people are gene¬ 
rally very orderly. Tho Jsdar (weaver) oaste is much given to gambling. 
Brahmans and Vellslars excepted, all classes, in about equal proportions, 
appear as bad characters in polios lists. The stations are all built on the 
high road. There are two village and three road beats out of town, and 
fifteen beats within tho town. Crime is generally committed by known 
depredators and loose characters of the division, and occasionally by bad 
characters from adjaoent divisions. Silk weavers and ISdars are the pre¬ 
vailing olaseos of people in the town, and PadaiSchla in the villages. Crime 
is not heavy. The fair on Tuesday at Shovapett is always well attended. 
The Omalur road at the chalk hills is specially guarded during the MechSri 
car-feast held in February, owing to people from the town travelling that 
way in great numbers. 

Regarding the nine stations of the Salem Taluk division the Superin¬ 
tendent gives the following notes :— 


1 The cases of Arson having bean ledgered with Serious Mischief and other 
Offences, cannot he given separately. 


Cognate 
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(1.) Salem Station .—This range is generally hoalthy, tut fever occa¬ 
sionally prevails. The station is a part of the taluk ontcherry 
in the Salem town. There aro 5 road, 1 village and 2 ghat boats, 
vis., .Erksd and Omalfir ghat beats. Crime in light. 

(2.) Mallur -—This range is hoalthy, fever occasionally prevailing. 
The station-house is built on the high road loading' to Trioki- 
nopoly. There aro 3 road and 8 village boats. Crime is light. 
Woekly fairs aro hold at MMlflr on Thursday, on Sunday at 
Attaiyfimpatti, and on Saturday at Vouimndfir. 

(3.) An&agahlr .—This range is hoalthy. The station is built on the 
high road loading to Triohinopoly. Thorn arc 1 road and 3 
village beats. Orimo is light. A fair is hold at VaiyappanuUni 
on Friday. 

(4.) TliathaiijanijarpSttai .—A healthy loonlity. Tho station is built on 
the high road to Triohinopoly. Thoro are 3 road and 3 village 
boats. Crime light. 

(5.) Namagiripett .—A healthy range. Tho station-houso is on tho 
high road leading to Attur. Thoro urn 3 road and 3 village 
beats. Crime is heavy. Fairs aro hold in Ntlnmgiripott on 
Friday and at Pallipatti on Monday. 

(6.) Bhazipur _A hoalthy range. Tho Btation-houso is a part of tho 

Deputy Tahsildar’s Oflioo. There aro 3 road and 3 village boats. 
Crime is light. Fair is hold at GhOzipnv on Tuesday. 

(7.) AcMnkMaipattai. —Bather unhealthy, fovor prevailing. The 
station-house is built on tho road loading to Harflr and tfttan- 
karai. There are 2 road and 2 village boats. Crimo is light. 

(8.) Kfiripatti .—A hoalthy locality. Tlio station-houso is built on the 
high road leading to Attur. There are 2 road and 2 village 
beats. Crime is heavy. A fair is hold on Thursday at Ayodi- 
_yapatnam. 

(9.) JSrtoi .—Unhealthy for natives, who suffer much from favor, a 
prevalent disease. No station-houso has been built, tho office 
being kept in a shed belonging to the Deputy Tahsildar’s Office. 
There are 1 ghat (road beat) and 3 village heats. Crime is light. 
On every Wednesday a fair is held at Brkad. 

The Omalttr division contains seven stations, viz.:— 

(I.) OmalUr .—The hoad-quarters of tho Division Inspector and Sub- 
Magistrate. It is very unhealthy owing to fever. Thoro ar< 
two small rivers, one on tho eastern side and the other on th( 
west of the town, that rise in the Shevaroy Hills. Tho want o: 
pure water is greatly felt. There ie a ghat beat betwooi 
Salem and Omalttr at the chalk hills. There aro 8 beats in all 
of which 4 are road and the rest village boats. There is a fai 
in Omalttr on Tuesday. 

(2.) Tarammgalam .—There are two faotions in some of the villages ii 
this range and they prefer false complaints occasionally. Thor 
are 8 beats, of which 5 are road and 3 village boats. There i 
a small fair at Taramangalam on Thursday. Omalttr- bein 
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unlioaltky, the Tahsildar's outchony (before the not? organiza¬ 
tion) was removed from it to Tilramangalam some years ago and 
a cutchorry was built. The offico was subsequently removed to 
Omalfir again, the outoliorry building being made into a Local 
Fund elioultry. 

(3.) NangmUi. —Tliore are 4 road and 3 village beats. Tlio BltawEni 
division of Ooinibatfrr District is adjacent to this station; the 
known depredators of that division commit crime occasionally in 
this range. Thoro is a fair on Sunday. Two constablos, ono 
from Skolapttdi and ono from this station, aro detailed to guard 
on Thursday a jungle path frequented by pooplo who visit the 
shombly shandy (Ooimbatfir District) on that day. 

(d.) Mecheri. —The Pallia are the most important portion of the popu¬ 
lation. There are 5 beats—3 road and 2 village boats. A fair 
is held on Wednesday. There is a oar festival largely attended 
from distant places in the month of Maroli. This festival is 
kept up for 15 days. Bullocks of the best kind aro brought 
from this and other districts for sale. On this occasion a special 
police guard is sont from the reserve division for two weoks. 
This festival is called K&liamman ThiruvilO. 

(6.) Sholttpadi .—The station is on high ground. The Thopilr river 
falls into the KavSri hero, and the people often suffer from fever 
and dysentery in the hot weather. There are 5 heats—2 road 
and 3 village heats. Crime is light; houso-breaking occurs 
occasionally and also robbery. One constable is detailed to 
watch the ghat called SSshienteppakulam on' Thursday, when 
people return from the sbembly shandy (CoimbatQx District) by 
a jungle path. 

(6.) Zfivattipatli. —This station is built on the Madias high road, now 
little used since the opening of (he railway. There are 7 beats 
—3 road heats, 3 village beats, and 1 railway boat. Crime is 
light; dacoitios occur occasionally. 

(7.) Momr .—This is near the foot of the Shevaroy Hills. The people 
always suffer severely from fever. Some villages are divided 
into two factions, the people of whioli make false complaints 
occasionally. There are only 4 beats—2 road and 2 village. 
Crimo ie light; daooities and robberies occur occasionally. 

■ There is a good camping-ground at GhSziptlr, though somewhat wanting 
in shade. The tope at NSmagiripott is almost perfection, 
CAKriKG-oKOVKDs. c00 p shady, retired, and with good water available. The 
finest specimen—the only full grown specimen in the distriot—of the yellow 
flowering Parkia is in this tope. It is a very fine tree in respect of height 
and girth, but wanting in shade; indeed the Parkia never makes a good 
shade tree. Sholapsdi and MSohSri are to be avoided; but there is a good 
camping-ground near KMiampatti in the compound of Mr. Fisoher’s indigo 

It is not necessary to pitch tents much in this taluk as there are publio 
bungalows at Omalfir, Salem, Mallflr and Kttripatti, 
Bcnoaeows. wllile at Thopftj. ou the nOT th and MunchBvftdi on the 
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south there are bungalows on tlio frontiers of tlio adjoining taluks. There 
are Orr’s choultries at Malliir and Kilripatti, and soldiers’ sheds at Koripatti, 
Munchityadi and Omaldr. 

The following is a list of roady-monoy payments made in support of native 
religious endowments:— 


Yillago. 

Name of Doity. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Snl-m 1 

BugayimaclMawmswftini 

1$, V V 

n, a. , 


KottaViliiammllii 

7 2 



Vijiaraghavammi 

0H2 4 6 


” ’ i 

SwayamtunadhaBwami 


l ft 0 

Tolasampatti .. 

AppmmSyaswftmi 

(17 14 3 

X,, (i7H 3 

Nangavelli 

NarasimUftEPiVimi 

702 4 4 
103 2 1 


Yollftr .. 

Mcoheri .. 

Mallikfti'iunaBwami .. 
Badrakiiiuunman 

27014 4 

1 402 0 0 

270 M 4 

T&l'&mangalam .. | 

Yaradarttjaawami 

Badrakiliamman 



AJavlipatii 

“ * 

1 007 i 

hw 2 


K&ilaaan&defvwarasw&mi 

1,281 4 8 

1,284 4 8 

Uttama Sholajuram. 

Kai'ptu’anadeBwaraswami 

M 0 0 

40 0 0 


Total .. 

.... j 

11,083 7 0 


There are Jungle Oonservanoy topes in the following villages : Suraman- 
galarn (3), Bodinaikampatti, Hastampatti, Andipatti, 
0PM ' Omalttr, TSramangalam, Nangavolli’(2 ouch), Attantir, 
KamalSpuram, M?ttupatti, KSttuvoppSlapatti, Vfdasaiyur, Kumtirusaml- 
patti, GhSzipur, Muttukalipatti, VellBlapatti, Anaikuttipaliiiyam, Andnga- 
Ifir, Vennandtlr, KonSripatti, OhendikSswaranpalaiyam, KudayUmpottai 
.(Ksdiampatti), Ohikanampatti, Dasasamudram, Pannapatti, Kondama- 
naikampatti, Ksripatti, PslamSdupatti, SlrSpalli and Oliinnappampatti (1 
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OHAPTETl II. 

ATT 'l'ni taluk. 


The taluk oi Attfir lies In tho south-oast portion of tins Salem District 
between. North Latitude 11° 20' 0" and 11° 47' 0" and East 
LosoiTm™ I J «Hg«.ud O 78°20'0"and78° 5 3'0». It is bounded on the 

north by tho talulcs of Kallakurichi in South Arcot and 
Uttankarai in tdio Salem District; on tire oast by tlio taluks of Kallakuriohi 
_ and Virditoluilam in South Arcot; on. the south by th'e 

oumuuies. povambultir Taluk in Trichinopoly, a.nd on the wostby the 
taluk of Salom and a portion of NEmakol. The area of the taluk ae given 
Abj(a in tho Proceedings, Madras Government, dated 22nd 

March 1876, amounts to 798 square miles, or acres 
A10,720. Major Surgoannt of theKevonuo Survey, in 1877, stated that the 
area was 816 squaro inilos = aeros 522,2-10. 

In a taluk return tho noroago is givon as follows 


Government villages .310,254 

Mitta villages .. ;. .. .. .. 4,483 

Hill Ranges .10,138 

Slirotriom villages 5,130 


Total .. 330,005 


The volume of census returns specially prepared for the Salem District 
gives the acreago, excluding that of the KalrSyanmalai, as aores 298,586, 
to which if aores 2,242, the area of the PeriakalrSyamnalai, and acres 2,049, 
the area of tho Chinnakalrfiyanmalai, are added, the tote! would he aores 
302,576. According to the figures adopted by Mr. H. E. Stokes for the 
Census of 1881 tho aroais—Government, acres 459,900 ; Inilm, acres 85,844; 
Mitta, acres 26,014 ; total acres 570,758 or 891-81 square miles. The figures 
quoted from the Proceedings of Government are assumed to be oorreot, and 
suoh calculations as may be necessary further on will be baBed on these. 

Tho taluk is hill-hound on the north and south, and partially so on the 
west. On its north-west limit the TenSndSmalai, itBelf 
oroGUAniY. a continuation of the Shevaroy Hills, reaches eastward 
until it sinks into tire plain in the neighbourhood of the pass leading from 
ICSttaipatti in the Uttankaroi Taluk to Belfir in Attur. On the eastern side of 
this pass towers up orange which on the northern side takes the name of 
the Ariagoundan nad and in Attur limits is tsrmed the Chinna and Peria. 
Kalrffiyans, which again merge to the east and north in the Jadayagoundan 
nad, which enters South Arcot to the north of ThalaivBsal. On the west 
insignificant spurs threaten to close in the Salem valley, hut after the 16th 









to tho north. Beyond this thb soil for some distance is Uncle and the 
country more bare, the hills to the south being everywhere burnt and 
brown. The VasiBhtanadi approaches within n stone’s throw of the road, 
and receives a considerable tributary near the 25th mile. In the 26th and 
27th jnileB red soil again predominates, but the vegetation is not so rich, and 
at the 28th milo black soil roouts. Near Narnsingapuram two large jungle 
streams recruit the VuBislitanadi, which about a mile further on flows under 
the walls of the fort at Attar. Beyond this the taluk has nothing to distin¬ 
guish it from the flat lovol of the South Aroot District. Tho taluk is about 
Ikncitu ABti twenty-nine miles in length from east to west, and 
Bmaotk. th irty-f our miles from north to south. Begnrding the soil, 

Sons. the Deputy Director of Bo venue Settlement wrote as 

follows in tho year 1871 :—Tho soil of villages lying among tho hills and 
in tho valleys west of a lino from Attar to (jlengavalli is uniformly red loam, 
sand or gravel. Near the rivor the surface soil is, owing to alluvial deposits, 
in places, almost blaok, but tho subsoil is nearly always rod. The black soil 
occurring further oast is not quite pure rogur, but is generally either more 
clayey or more sandy than tho true blaok cotton soil. In wet weather it is 
like birdlime, and in dry weather hard and false. Fuel is the great want of 
tho country, but there is inuoh laud in the east of tho taluk well adapted for 
plantiug with thorn, KaruvOlnm, and other trees. Arooa nut does well in 
the loams, but fails in day.” Ho then discusses the advantages which would 
result from binning the clay, tho prooess found so profitable with Oxford 
clay, but belioveB that this iB impossible owing to soaroity of fuel. He 
continues as follows;—“ Tho expense of working the worst day is very 
heavy. Fortunately the lowness of the rates prevents our settlemsut rates 
from operating here unfairly on tho bad land. A groat drawback to much 
of the soil of Attilr is tho quantity of lime whioh it contains. The abun¬ 
dance of iron pyrites, I imagine, indicates the presence of sulphur, which, 
meeting tho magnesite, forms the sulphate of magnesia, and this salt, accu¬ 
mulating in default of drainage, effloresces and soorahes the orop. In years 
of deficient rainfall no harm is done when a gravel substratum exists and 
supplies natural drainage. The limy character of soil ensures a heavy orop 
of straw as might bo expected. A more oxtondod acquaintance with the 
district has convinced mo that Attiir enjoys a fertile soil under irrigation, 

. while the irrigated lauds having water noar tho surface grow a second orop 
unknown olsewhoro excepting under tho ICilvnri channels. Tho punja of 
Attiir is gonorally poor, and is comparatively, I believe, more highly assessed 
at its average of Bnpoe 1-8-0, than Salem at its average of Bupoe 1-10-0 
per acre.” Tho classification of the soil in Government villages showed that 
only 1 per oent. was exceptional. Tho regur was 27 per cent., an unusually 
high percentage, and the red soils 72 per cent., whioh is unusually low for 
this district. 

The climate is subject to tho usual extremes of temperature; the thermo- 
_ motor, under the chilling wind whioh blows from the 

iiMATo,. KalrSyens in tho cold weather, sometimes going down 

as low as 50° Fahrenheit, and in the hot weather reaching 100° or more. 
The north-east is the wind most generally prevailing. The health of the 
Health taluk as a rule is good. At the foot of the hills fever- 

™‘ prevails, and cholera makes its customary inroads. During 

the epidemic of 1875 there wore 1,311 deaths out of 2,336 persons attacked. 














This rook is gneiss of various kinds, altered, through more or less immediate 
contaot with trappean rooks, to suoli an extent and in suoh a manner that 
it is, as it -wore, very largely impregnated or shot with strings of dark-green 
or 'bluish-black compact trap, and on first seeing it, the term trap-shotten 
gneiss immediately ooourrod as a very appropriate one. Where this rook 
ocours, tiro foliation of the gnoissose rooks is very distinot, having generally 
an east hy north and west by south direction, while numerous trap dykes 
traverse the rooks with a north, by oast and south by west direction (or 
generally in tho north and south systom of jointing), thus crossing tho linos 
of foliation obliquely at, an angle of about 05°. Tho gneissoso rooks have, 
however, boon so thoroughly altered and impregnated with trap in this 
general north and south lino, that long hands of this tap-shotton gneiss 
stand out boldly from the main mass of the series, and now look like (and 
have tho same effoot in giving diameter to the features of the country as) 
great dykes of some rook quite distinct from that which is adjacent.” The 
magnetic iron beds may be studied near Bthffipfir, in the KalrSyan spur adjoin¬ 
ing, and S.S.W. of tho VfihupOdi bungalow, where tho riohest bod lies. A 
small but rich bed is exposed in tho remarkable curve of the Mallikarai hill. 

Of this hill, in commotion with the Kanjumalai (mentioned in the Salem 
notioe, Ohap. I, Vol. II, q.v.), they write as follows :—" A similar, but in 
some respects moro pox-foot, example of an elevatod basin formed by the 
denudation laterally of a synclinal fold, having its depression nearly in the 
axial-line of tho ridge, is observable in Mallikarai hill, in the Attftr Taluk. 
Hero the ellipse is much loss elongated, and its sides have not been so 
tremendously out away ; but the great iron beds are wanting, and conse¬ 
quently the curving of tho bods is much less easily tameable. The actual 
elevation of tho whole mass is also greatly inferior to that of Kanjumalai. 

“ Unfortunately, in both oases the surrounding country is much covered up 
by thick accumulations of soil, so that the relation of the rooks cannot ha 
fully observed on all sidos. It is, however, most distinctly to be seen in the 
one case at the north-oast end of Kanjumalai, where the Chinna (little) 
Kanjumalai forms the diverging bed, and in the other case at the south¬ 
east end of Mallikarai hill, wliero tho beds (following them in an easterly . 
direction),-instead of curving north-oast towards the village of Ohokala- 
voram, pass under idle bund of a large tank, and re-appear, apparently, on 
the north, faco of Mokalupfu- hill.” The steatite bed and magnesite veins 
adjoining are noticed as follows. “ The last of tho magnesite localities to be 
described lies in a straight lino 10 miles east-south-east of Salem bi-idge, in 
a small jungly valley, opening out eastward from the Ishwaramoloi, an 
extensive but not very high hill, about 6 miles south of the ‘ Travellers’ 
Bungalow ’ at ValaipSdi (properly 011 4,10 Salam and Cuddalore 

road. $ 

“The Ishwaramalai is crossed hy a bed of compact steatite, largely worked 
as a pot-stone at T&ndftgoundanp&laiam, on the west side of the hill, from 
which village great quantities of steatite vessels, bowls, &o., are sent away as 
far as Kumbhakonam to be used as culinary utensils, especially by Brahmins. 

The pot-stone vessels fetoh a high price compared to earthenware vessels of 
the some size, in spite of their rather rude shape. This is owing to their 
power of resisting the action of five. Two small sized pot-stone vessels are 
all that one man can turn in a day, by whioh he would earn from 4 to 8 





bod of steatite, tie associated bods of hornblendio gnoias also showing sig 
of alteration in the shape of numerous little veins and thin coatings c 
pistaeiie; and the existence of the heat requisite, for such ohangos bein 
proved by the irruption of the basaltic trap dyke.” 

The population of the taluk, according to the census of 1871, amounts t 
Pokiutiiw 164,006, of whom 80,236 aro males and 83,750 ar 
om ' females. The quinquennial census of 1866-67 gave 
population of 126,114 souls. The increase, therefore, in a poriod of fiv 
years was 37,192, or 29-3 per oent. This is abnormal, and the returns fc 
the earlier oensus must have been untrustworthy. Mr. Goodrich, writin 
with reference to the earlier census, oaloulatod that the population average 
• 158 persons per square mile. This would inf or an area of 820*6 squat 
miles, whereas the Government estimate given above is 798 square milei 
Taking this to be correct, the average of population por square mile woul 
be 205. The Hindu population amounts to 160,033 persons, of whoi 
107,777 areSaivasand 51,746 Vaishnavas. The Masalman population: 
only 2,650, of whom 2,365 are Sunnis, 36 aro Shins, and 249 non-doscrip 
The Christian population amounts to 1,823 persons, 1,196 being Eoma 
Catholios, 127 Protestants, and 11 are entered aB "others.” Of a total c 
49,246 adult males, 31,427 aro returned as “ cultivators, 
cultural etas?"" ®*ia gi vea ver y incorreot idea of tho occupation of th 
people. Some 10,195 adult males who aro entered i 
"labourers" are probably nearly all agricultural labourers. Women an 
children who, according to former censuses, were returned as following tl: 
profession of their husbands or fathers, are excluded from consideratioi 
Mr. Goodrich, calculating from the oensus of 1866-67, stated that nim 
tenths' of the people were agricultural, and probably tho same proportio 
holds good now. The olasses next in importance are the traders, wh 
Other Classes. ' num ' 5er 1.657, and the weavers entered as 1,579, but thee 
returns, for the same reason, viz., the exclusion of all bx 
addlt males, are likely to mislead. Every one who knows anything of tl 
country knows that, in the weaving trade, women and children are large] 
employed, especially in the preliminary operation of arranging the'warp. 







and many poor or indifferently 
tion of°the People!’ P 01 ' 80ns may to worth one laid 
offleors report that only Rupees 8 
Tax in Rash 1281 and Rupees 648 in Radi 1282.' 

Subjoined is a return of the Imperial License Taj 
whioh it will he soon that tlio taluk lias actually 
doubt is partly duo to tho late famine. 


Trade, Dealing; or Industry. 
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coolies under them. The richer inhabitants live on paddy, and the poor 
classes chiefly on varagu, i«gi, chSlam, and lcumbu. The people are prhr 
tive in their habits, and so-called civilisation has not made muoh progroi 
Litigiousness and false complaints are not common, and when they appe 
are promoted mostly by strangers who have settled down from other distric 
or taluks. Tamil and Telugu ore spoken by the iuubkob, and ICanarose a) 
Hindustani to a leBS extent. 1 The following ronmrlcB are taken chiofly fro 
Mr. Goodrich's report, but, in estimating their value, it must bo remember 
that he viewed the taluk with tho eye of a settlement oilluor of the new boIloi 
Eice consumers are calculated to bo in tho proportion of one to three 
OoKPAKtaoH or dry-groin consumers, and for the purpose of oaloidutil 
AssB8eMmT 0> AKB 0r the proportion of tho assessment to tho gross produoe M 
Pbobuob. Goodrich assumed 7 lb. of dry grain pm diem to bo t 

allowanoe for a poor family, and at least two-thinls of a measure of pad; 
per head for rioe-oators. Thus 138| measures or 0$ bushols must be pi 
duoed for necessary food for tho agricultural classes by every aero of pun 
in the taluk j and, to pay its assessment allowance, 2 bushols more or 
measures, at commutation rates, are nCoossary. Wot lands must produ 
for the food of file fanner 496 Madras measures and for assessment 2 
measures, amounting to 35£ bushols in two orops. Tlio actual produce w 
estimated by him at on average of 244 measures for dry and 1,098 moasui 
for wet lands, a gross produce, at commutation rates, of rather more th 
five times the assessment. The most noticeable drawbacks of tho tal 
were, in his opinion, the absence of a non-agrieultural population and t 
unsuitableness of the climate to cattle. As on instance of tho necessity 1 
lowering the assessment, he points to the utter breakdown of tho Mittuda 
of whom but one, the Shekkadipatti Mittadav, survives in the taluk, TI 
was due to the heavy assessment levied by Captain McLeod, on payms 
of whioh the Mittadars found themselves with nothing in hand os, with 1( 
prices, the first assessment was nearly a rack-rent. Under tho more oqi 
table assessments of late years, and the influence of rising prices, populati 
has inoreased and cultivation has been enormously extended. That t 
assessment introduced in Easli 1280 was not excessive, the following stat 
tics compiled by Mr. Goodrich are intended to bIiow :— 

I. Expenditure to be incurred by agricultural classes— 


(a) Eor food of rioe eaters . 

(J) Do.- dry-grain eaters 

(?) Salt for men j at A of a maund per an-1 

(d) Do. for cattle ( num. ) 

(a) Seed com .. 

(/) Keep of cattle .. .. ,, 

(y) Iron and implements 

(A) Clothing .. . 

(j) Interest on cost and maintenance of wells ., 


1,86,469 

4,66,109 

33,200 

49,732 

2,08,000 

37,470 

2,28,000 

96,906 


12,92,8 


■ 1 It is a carious faot that tho Lahhai class classed PinjArigal, or cotton-cloanore, spi 
a mongrel Telugu. As a rule, Lahhais spoak Tamil and Hindustani only. 
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II. Value of Produce and Stock— ns. ns. 

(k) Produce of “ wet ” lands.5,13,666 

( l) Do. dry lands .7,73,479 

(to) Extra .produce of 6,827 acres under wells .. 2,04,810 

(») Straw and chaff . 2,50,682 

(o) Profits of stock .88,312 


Deduct Expenditure .. 12,92,885 

Balance .. 5,38,064 
Deduct Government demand .. 2,48,276 

Balance in hand for the ryots .. 2,89,788 

Degrading the above, Mr. Goodrich recorded the following notes:— 
(a.) 25 per cent, of the people eat rioe ; there are many Pullis and 
Pallars and few Reddis. Agricultural population alone is 
estimated for in this and the next item. • 

(o.) (d.) The allowance for salt, in which was included that supposed 
to ho oonsumed by cattle, oomes to less than 12 lb. per head, 
whioli must he very near the aotual consumption. 

(«.) The great majority of dry grains require but 6 measures of seed 
per aore, while oven less is used for some. A-. for the whole 
will be very nearly the right allowance; this gives 10 mea¬ 
sures for dry land and 40 for wet (both crops). 

(/.) Pood for 52,000 head of cattle, at Rupees 4 per head, has been 
estimated for, which would amount to i of the value of all the 
straw grown. The food and wages of the headmen are pro¬ 
vided for in items (J),- (e), and (7i). Ploughing cattle are sup¬ 
posed to depreoiate at the rate of 20 per cent, per annum, and 
to he worth only Rupees 30 per pair. Breeding replaces the 
annual waste, and as no credit is taken for young stock bred, 
no allowance has been made for depreciation. 

(y.) This allowance appears to be a fair one: 8 annas per acre for 
wet and 4 annas per acre for dry land. 

(It.) The money-earnings of the women for weeding and planting, 
and those of the men for odd jobs, and the regular money- 
payment of Rupees 2 per annum to the labourers, comes to 
about Rupees 2 per head all round, whioh is spent in olothes. 
Ryots dress little better than labourers, and children of all 
olasses go almost naked. 

; (/.) Rupees 15 have been allowed for interest on capital sunk and 
for maintenance of wells, of which there are some 6,397, more 
than one-half of whioh are in irrigated land. 

In estimating produoe in the various taluks of the djstriot, Mr. Goodrich 
records a peculiarity whioh struck him in reference to Attur, viz., the great 
concentration of the powers needed to call forth the productions of the 
earth. In Attur to every hundred acres, under the plough there are 114 
persons (probably many more) solely concerned with agriculture, besides 52 
head of cattle and 89 sheep. To such an area in England there would be 
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perhaps 18 people devotoil to agriculture or dependent on tlioso who are s 
(only six of whom would be labourers), ‘1 horses, 16 cattle, and 80 sheej 
Excluding grass-land, on the ground that pasture boro is mostly classed o 
■waste, it would appear that there are in England pur 100 aores under tli 
plough, 30 people, 7 horses, 27 oattle, and 137 sheep in round number! 
Thus in Attur there is nearly four times the human labour and 60 per con- 
more stock per acre. This is without any comparison as to quality. As 
rule, in Attflr the labourer works on his own holding, which avoragoB onl 
4*37 acres, at Rupees 8 per patta, some pnttadttrs holding more than on 
patta. The estimate has hoou arrived at without muoh help from statistic 
. of produce in other oouutrios, none being available with roforonoo to ini 
gated crops out of India. With the “dry” crops of Attur Mr. Goodric 
compares the wheat of Natal (sub-tropioal) averaging 12£ bushels; th 
maize of Portugal 20 bushels; that of the United States 23; and of Not 
South Wales 38, which latter must he cultivated with unusual care. Pei 
sonal inspection of the host maize lands in the United. States satisfied Mi 
Goodrich that the orops were no better than may bo soon in this district 
and the cultivation is not more olahorato, while the soil is superior t 
that of the high-lying lands of Salem. The notes on the sooond divislo: 
of the table given above run as follows i— 

(k) (1.) Colonel Read’s average for the whole district was 29 
measures or 13-39 busholB in dry land. Mr. Puokle’s in th 
• southern taluks, of whioh Attflr is one, was 307 measures c 
13-84 bushels. Mr. Goodrioh estimates at 244 measures fo 
Attar reduced to 11 bushels by tho deduction of 16 per cen¬ 
to bad seasons, from which Attflr often suitors owing to th 
failure of the south-west monsoon, tho greater portion c 
whioh is sometimes intercepted by the hill ranges. In Salei 
Taluk an average of 16 bushels; in Triohengotle 14; and i 
Namakal 11 bushels is obtained, which gives Mr. Puokle 1 
average over tho four southern taluks, and expresses thei 
relative fertility accurately. As regards “wet” crops, Mi 
Goodrich calculated that in on average year not more than 8 
per cent, of the river-irrigated lands, 60 per cent, of land 
irrigated by large tanks, and 30 per cent, of lands nndc 
minor works grow a second crop. The estimate given abov 
is on the supposition that 14,960 aores yield a first crop f 
830 measures of paddy per aore; 1,600 at 416 measures < 
paddy per acre yield a second orop; and 8,088 (of which 6,00 
yield chslam and the remainder oilseed, indigo, and oth< 
produce) furnish 415 measures, or the equivalent of 415 mef 
cures of paddy. Mr. Puokle for the first orop adopted a 
average of 641 measures, but his sixty-five experiments sho 
an average outturn of 867 measures. The second orop, take 
at half of -the first, .is a modqrate estimate and within tl 
mark. Mr. Goodrioh’s estimate worked out gives an avorag 
of 1,098 measures, or about 49£ bushels per aore. 

(«•) Extra produce of ground-nut, chillies, turmeric, tobacco, &o 
under wells is lightly estimated at Ra. 30 per acre. Thei 
lands have already been estimated for among the “dry" land 
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(n.) Straw and cliafE aro fully worth Rupees 6 per acre over irrigated 
lauds and one rupee per acre on dry lands. This is sufficiently 
low to allow for the inclusion of tlio small area occupied by 
oil seed and other orops not yielding fodder. 

(o.) Profits on stock aro thus roughly ostimatod. Ghee and curd 
from 9,000 cows at Rupees 6 each per annum. Leather at 2 
annas from 52,000 cuttlo of all descriptions, and leather and 
wool from 89,000 sheep and goats at 5 annas a head. 

Tho doduotion drawn by Mr. Goodrich from tlio .above is that the con¬ 
sumption of necessaries by tho fannors, labourers and cattlo, and the depre¬ 
ciation of stoulr at tho ostimated rates, amounts to 19 shillings and 2 pence, 
while tho gross produoe is 27 shillings and 2 pence per acre, leaving the 
ryots 8 shillings in hand with which to. pay the Government demand of 3 
shillings and 8 pence. That is to say, the average farm being, as Mr. 
Goodrich states it, 4'37 acres, tho average ryot, in a good year, makes a 
profit of about 19 shillings ! Considering that tho average family consists of 
five souls, it is open to question whether the margin of profit left to tlio farmer 
is sufficient. This however is not the place in which to discuss the question. 

As regards the mode of cultivation, fuller information is given under the 
heading of Namalcal, what is said tliero referring gene- 
Aomovmuius ° r rftll y to this, and the neighbouring taluks. Manure is 
denied to the soil in sufficient quantity : such cowdung 
as is not usod for fuel is thrown on the nanja lands, as also leaves and the 
refuse of indigo plants termed Avari Ohekkai. Per punja lands rubbish 
and sweepings are used as available, and sheep are penned on the land for 
a couple of days, 8 annas per flock being paid as cooly to the herdsmen. 

Tho staple orops of tho taluk are varagu on punja and paddy on nanja 
lands. Other products, chiefly dry orops, though sometimes grown on 
“ wet” land, are rSgi, oholam, wheat (grown on the hiUs), thinai, tovarai, 
ulundu, paoha pair, sttmai, ellu, avari, cotton, sugar-oane, grain of all kinds, 
oilseeds, tobacco, chillies, ooriauder, saffron, mustard, ground-nut, ven- 
thayam, nari pair, thatta paii 1 , moohai, betel, cocoanuts, &e. Areoa palms 
and palmyras abound along the river drainage lines. 

There are 26,868 houses in the taluk, of whioh 38 are terraoed, 1,906 tiled, 
24,766 thatolied, and regarding the remainder no informa. 
House"™ "" tion 8* ven ' ^ the tota ^ number, 1,393 are uninhabit- 

0VBlsa ' e d.. Tlio average of inhabitants .per house is 6'4. The 

total number of villages in the taluk is 195. Of those nine belong to the one 
v mitta in the taluk and eight are shrotriem villages. The 

Villages. p 01 .; a Kalrflyanmalai and Ohinna Kalrttyairmalai are each 
entered as two villages in the accounts, whioh would make the total of 
amsni villages equal to 178. The grouping of these villages, for purposes of 
revenue administration, has, since the above was written, been finally settled. 
The following table shows the details of subordinate village establishment 
available for collection of land revenue and other purposes iu the taluk:— 
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Subjoined is a statement showing the rent-roll for Fash 1286. 



With reference to live stock, Mr. Goodrich recorded the following o' 
vations:—“ Cattle are very scarce, there being but 21 
Live took. ploughing cattle.. The proportion of land to oaoh pi 
would therefore appear to be about ton aores of dry land or four aor 
‘wet.’ A considerable proportion of the dry land is, however, fa 
So lamentably short of cattle are the people, that the labour of raising i 
is performed almost entirely by manual labour with picottas. Besidei 
tillage cattle'above mentioned, there are 27,000 other cattle and 8! 
sheep. The value of a sheep to that of cattle is about 8 to l, 1 so 
about 63,000 beasts supply all the manure for the taluk, or at the 
of about two head of cattle to every three acres. The water is said 
unwholesome for cattle, but” Mr. Goodrioh believed that “ if the ryots 
to try feeding the poor brutes they would thrive. Salem is exceptionally 
in cattle as a distriot, and Attar is only poor in comparison with the n 
bouring taluks. It is twice as rich in numbers of cattle in proportic 
area under the plough as England, though poorer in sheep.” The ; 
returns show that the taluk contains 25,754 ploughing oattlo, 21,660: 
6,850 buffalos, and 93,400 sheep and goats. 

Distribution or The following return shows the distribution of la 
Land. the taluk for JPasli 1284:— 


1 10 to 1 ia more usual. M. DeLavellye gives 8 to 1 in.England on account of t) 
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The estimated value of the agricultural produco of tlio taluk when div 
amongst the population gives Eupees 10-9-1-J nearly for each man, woi 
and chili for a year’s subsistence. 

Under the heading of irrigation mention is first duo to the riven 
which there are two. The Vasishtunadi, in Phare 
Iiuhoation. map termed tho Vollfir, and by some termed the Pi 
takes its rise in the Ton(tnd6mnlai and carries off tho drainage of 
KolrSyans. Tho river takes its name from a curtain Vasishtamuni, wJ 
supposed to havo performed a “ySgam” in anoiont times near Bi 
Some white substance, probably magnosian limestone, on tiro north of 
; village near a Shiva pagoda, is Bupposodto bo tho askos of tho sacrifice, 

the people use it to make tho vibuthi ov Shiva mark on their foreheads. 
AmmSpitlaiam river, passing through Mttmanji, and tho Buriyakoil rj 
rising in tho Ohiunakalrttyans, join.ut a point a littlo north of Eddupatti 
flow into the Vasishtunadi near tho Kottavldi aniout to the south-oa 
Bgliir. After flowing south as far as BSlflr, it turns oast, and passing Ethfi 
PeddanSyakompalaiam and Attur, entors the South Arcot District bej 
Thalaivasal. It is known by tho names Vasishtunadi and PSrttr as ft 
, ManivilandSn, a village two miles west of Thulaivlfsal, and further ea 
known as the VellSr, The chief anaikats on this rivor are tho followiu( 
(1), Belto Chinua anaikat j (2), BBlilr Poria anaikat; (3), fithitpuram anai 
(4), Ohinuamasamudram; (5), Erramasamudrum or PoddandyakampiUi 
anaikat; (6), Attar; (7), Ajnm&plJlaiam; (8), Eaviyttkuriohi; (9), Th 
vSsal; (10), Abhinavam; (11), ICattukottai; (12), Appasamudram; 
(13), Kottavadi anaikats. 1 The Sw6thanadi or white rivor rises in 
Kollimalais, flows east receiving many tributaries near Thammamj 
drains tho northern. slopes of tho Paohaimulais, and enters South A, 
where, according to Pharoah’s map, it is termed tho Elhlr and in Atti 
entered as the PeriyOr river. There appears to bo some confusion a 
these rivers, the name of VellSr or VellaiSr being looolly given, appar< 
indifferently, to both. The chief anaikats on the SwSthanadi are 
Periakombai; (2), Shenthttrapatti; (3), Gengavalli Peria anaikat; 
Gengavalli Ohinna anaikat; (5), AnaiySmpatti; (8), Puthftr; (7), Th 
dh5ri; (8), Vfraganur; and (9), Laddivadi anaikats. 2 The above rivers, 
others in the district, are foaming torrents in the monsoon rains, and ! 
little more than a trickling stream at other times of the year. Their w 
sheds are divided by tho PaithHr hills. Tho chief tanks in tho taluk 
: the followingErramasamudram near Peddanaikompalaimn, tho bui 

j which is about one mile in length, holding a six months’ supply. Ohi 

J near AragalUr, three miles south-east of Tholaivasal, which holds a 

j , months’ Bupply, and ShendSrapatti tank. Other tanks, not worth i 

1 turning by name, are as follows:—10 oontaining a four months’ suj 

42 containing a two months’ supply, and some 18 minor tanks. Be 
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puram project ” liaB boon, under construction for some eight years, 1 and is 
expeotod to yield about Rupees 3,000 of revenue. The Kadambur tank, 
from whioh great returns were expeotod, was abandoned as too costly. In 
the ten yoars preceding 1871 some Rupees 56,375 bad been expended in 
repairs on irrigation works in the taluk, besides Rupees 10,523 on new 
works. The best irrigated villngoB grow two crops of paddy, but fox the 
second crop most of .tbo land is partly dependent on wells. Annexed is a 
statement showing the sources of irrigation locally avoilablo so far as can be 
ascertained from tho taluk accounts. 


Description of 
Irrigation 

! 

1 

£ 

1 

i 

fi 

11 

ill 

J 

|l 

Remarks. 


102 


108 

6,668 


68,544 

2,74,176 

The kanda- 

Anaikats ' 

107 

25 

132 

6,160 

40,381 

41,200 

1,64,800 

giira referred 

Spring channels. 

H- 

"l 

lfi 

333 

1,817 

2,664 

10,656 

Madras “ 

Wells .. 

4,382 

3,076 

7,468 

786 

2,361 

6,288 

25,162 


' Total .. 




14,837 

1 1,03,002 

1 18 GS6 

4,74,784 



The rates for dry lauds vary from a minimum of 4 annas to Rupees 5, 
_ _ and those for “wet” lauds from Rupee 1-8-0 to Rupees 

sitmmbit Ratss. 0 _ g _ 0j wWc]l) ^en composition rates for aeoond orop 
were added, was raised to Rupees 11-5-4, a higher rate of Rupees 12-10-8 
being also 1 levied, but on aroua topes only. Mr. Goodrich estimated the 
average to he Rupee 1-3-2 for dry and Rupees 6-15-9$ for wet lands. In 
the year in whioh he wrote, the demand, oaoording to the new settlement 
rates, -was calculated at Rupees 2,48,275, and for the same extent of holding 
tile, demand under the old settlement would have been Rupees 2,48,486, or 
only Rupees 161 more. It must not, however, be supposed that the new 
settlement was almost identical with the old, as by a redistribution of 
ohargeB the same revenue woe maintained, while the ryots, at the time that 
Mr. Goodrich wrote, had increased their holdings by 9,000 acres. 2 This, 
however, was only temporary, and much of this land was subsequently 
relinquished. It was not to be expeotod that the new settlement would be 
found muoh more lenient than that previously in foroe, as reductions had 
been made in 1858 whioh, excepting during the unfavourable season of Rash 
1276, left the ryots in a better position for discharging the Government 
demand. The new settlement of Pash 1280, however, 'afforded considerable 


■This was written in 1878. - 

. 2 It is necessary to bo cautious in arguing from these figures,.as excess found on survey 
aay he erroneously credited as increased speculation, iu land. Tho Board of Bemuo's 
ommont on the settlement of this taluk, “fairly so“-'--~™ ’* 
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relief to the nanja lands, for which the maximum rate formerly prevailing 
was Rupees 14 per aore. 

As regards hill ranges, the following is a Bummary of the information 
available on the subject. The Peria and Ohinna KalrS- 

Hnt, Risers. yaQg attain an altitude of 4,000 feet. 1 These were formerly 
under petty native chiefs whose claim to them was doubtful, and who by 
reokless denudation of the slopes were hastening tho destruction of the fuel 
supply as well as eradicating valuablo timber. In tho yoar 1869 the Peria- 
kalrSyans, and in 1874 the Ohinnakalr&yanB were leased to Government, 
equitable reservations being made for tho PfilaiakSrs and their MalaiSlis, and 
the forests, such as remain, are under the oaro of the Forest Department. 1 
There is a famous pagoda on the Periakolrttyans, oallod Kari RSman, held 
in high esteem by the MalaiSlis, and strangers are required to uncover their 
feet on approaching it. The Periakalrffyans contain thirty-seven hamlets 
with a population of 3,373, and tho OhinnakalrSyans contain thirty-three 
hamlets, the population amounting to 2,616 souls. The oliniate is cool, 
agrees fairly with the MalaiSlis, and has not been found very prejudicial tc 
Europeans. Messrs. King and Bruce Foote thus describe the Kalrttyans 

“ To the east of the TenSndSmalai, and separated from it by the great 
Kottaipatti Pass, we find the ICalrSyanmalais. The KOttaipatti Pass is 
generally a level jungly valley from 1| to ftlis of a mile in width, and has 
nowhere the character of a narrow ravine like the central part of the Man- 
javadi Pass. The KalrSyan range is by far the largest of all [tho district 
hill ranges] in superficial extent, though in all probability holding only the 
fourth place in point of altitude, which most likely does not in many of the 
peaks exoeed 3,500 feet above sea level, if it attain so groat an elevation. 1 














the Child NSyakanmalai, that name belonging to a email KU dose to the 
Chinnakalrffyan in the TJttonkarai Taluk, eo named alter a oelebrated 
freebooter who had his lair there, and is possibly identical with the Chlla 
Naik referred to in the notioe of the Uttankarai Taluk when speaking of 
Tlrtamalni. The “ Soria or Yai'iagoundanmalai ” is the Jadayagonndan 
nild in the Kallokuriohi Taluk of South Arcot. Mosers. King and Bruce 
Foote have undoubtedly under-estimated the height of these hills, which must 
be fully 4,000 foot, and the Jadayagoundan nod contains peaks to the full as 
high as any in the Periaknlriiyan. To quote again from the Geological 
Memoir. " In this range, aB in the Shevaroys, and in the case of the Kolli- 
malais and Paohaimolais, the greater part of the masB has a decided slope to 
the east, while only two streams of any size descend from the western slopes. 
The eastern and northern sides of the range are deeply out hy large valleys, 
some of great depth, as, for example, those of Kalpaddayfir, and Mattapare 
and Tumbai, which supply large streams uniting eventually to feed the Mani- 
muttar, the principal tributary of the YellOr. When seen from a distance 
from the low country near Tidgar or Ellavanaeflr, th^eye is struck by the 
nearly uniform levels both of the moss and of tho various peaks, the summits 
of which appear nearly in one line. There is hardly anything like a true 
plateau on the whole range, for the valleys are eroded into basin-shaped 
depressions. There are many Malaiali villages scattered over the range; 
still, from its great extent, the jun'gle is very extensive, and often, when 
containing muoh bamboo (which, generally speaking, occurs in ths valleys), 
quite impenetrable, unless aotually out through. The ridges often show 
timber trees of good quality, but dwarfed in size or of no great age. Those 
most frequently observed were very young Teak (Tectma graniis), Vengfiy 
{Pterocarpus mmupium), Kulmudre ( Ferminalu coriacm), Vellai Naga 
{Conocarpits UUfoUwm), and sometimes Black-wood (Da&ergia Utifolia). 
Where the trees are scattered but thinly near the tops of ridges, numerous 
dwarf datOrpalms and muoh lemon-grass stand between the different trunks. 
This applies to all the other hill ranges in very many oases. Very beautiful 
trees, rarely seen in the low country, but common on the various ranges, are 
the bastard Sago-palm ( Oaryota, wms), whioh with great Jack trees ( Arto- 
carpus iniegrifoUa) and red cotton trees {Bombax Mctkbaricm) form perhaps 
the most striking botanical objects of these elevated regions.” 

This tract of hills is not treated of in Dr. Shortt’s Hill Ranges of Southern 
India, so there is some excuse for concentrating hero all the information 
available on tho subject. Mr. T. A. Tomlinson, Acting First Assistant 


Superintendent, Revenue Sur 
“ These hills are situated p 
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the bad name they liave got as possessing a deadly climate. There is no 
doubt fevor does break out in some parts of the year, but not of a virulent 
type'.. Small-pox, too, is prevalent during the hot months. But I think the 
filthy habits of the MalaiSlis have more to do with sickness on these Hills 
than anything in the climate. The MalaiSlis themselves say the hot weathei 
is the most healthy. My experience leads mo to the oonolusion that residence 
on these hills does not entail greater risk of fever, &u., than on the Shewn 
roys. During the time I was on those hills (January and February 1874 
and again from December 1875 to March 1876) tho lowest temperature 
indicated by thermometer was 46° F. aud the highest 86°. This was in t 
tent pitched out in the open away from shelter of any kind. I have no doub 
in the months of April and May the temperature would oxoeed 86°. 

“ The number of inhabitants on those hills can only bo roughly given 
The Periakalrayan Jaghlr consists of 38 villages witl 
CmST' 1111011 ttlUl a P 0 P’'l at;icin °* 3 > 3 73 souls as per Talisildar’s register 
Tho ChinnakalrSyan Jfighlr consists of 22 villages witl 
a population of 2,615 souls. The Ariyagonndan Jaghlr consists of li 
villages with a population of 1,654 souls. The Kurumhagoundan J&ghI 
consists of 38 villages with a population of 4,467 souls. Tho Jadaya 
goundan JfighTr consists of 89 villages with a population of 5,645 soule 
Only one caste prevails throughout tho hills, that of ‘ ‘ Goundans.” All til 
inhabitants ore related to each other by intermarriage. Of late years on 
or two families from the plains have gone up to the hills, hut these kee 
themselves perfectly diBtinot from the MalaiSlis, and are not looked upon a 
permanent residents. I may here mention that the chief men or PslaiakSri 
of whom there are five on these hills, are Btyled ‘ Dorais ’ by the MaloiS 
ryots. , ' 

lages 1 '*'* “ -*-' 10 rram b® r of villages on these hills is 166. 

" The top of the hills is one large plateau, 1 with valjeys formed by intorseo 
ing mounds or hillocks, these in some instances risin 
turret cultivation' k’S 1 * enou g' 1 to termed hills. All the flat portioi 
have been almost entirely denuded of trees, and ai 
brought under cultivation by means of the plough. These patches may 1 
considered as permanent cultivation. The slopeB of the mounds, too, ha 1 
been recklessly cleared of trees, in patches, for the sake of temporary cull 
vation. These are called ‘ Ponakad ’ by the MalaiSlis, in contraaistmotw 
to ‘ Yolavaksd’ 2 or ploughed fields. These temporary patches of cub 
vation are entirely neglected, after raising one crop, for a period 
twenty or thirty years, 3 when they are again doored of all spontaneo- 
growth and brought under cultivation for the sake of one crop only. ! 
this, way the whole of the top of the hills is being gradually but sure 
denuded of wood. It is very difficult to give the extent of cultivation 
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cultivation is over fluctuating, and I find it impossible to form any idea of 
even an approximate extent. All the cultivation is dry and in very good 
condition. It consists chiefly of oostoi-oil shrubs, dholl, kainbu, rffg-i, 
varag-u, samai, wheat, avarai (a kind of bean), a little cliolam, a kind of 
paddy 1 which roquiros no irrigation, mustard, ooriander, venthayam. There 
are also a few gardens in which lime and orange trees and plantains and 
areoa-mvt palms are grown. I havo also noticed a few oocoanut palms in 
some of the villages. Every village has a plot of tobacco in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Xho Mulaislis, men, women and children, are groat 
smokers and cultivate tobaooo only in sufficient quantity for their own 
consumption. 

" The natural growth on these hills consists of large trees—Namai, Nttga, 

Natural growth Kadakai (gall-nut), Tamarind, Jaok, Eallimardu 

and names of for- or Ealliaoha, Eappilipodi, VSngu, Pnarasa 1 Ur Porasi 
est trees. (satinwood), Sandal, Teak, Earan-tambi, ShSlni (ShQlai'?), 

Turuvadi and Pappli (a dye). There are also a few teak saplings, some 
sandalwood, and a fair proportion of bamboo jungle. The undergrowth 
consists of thorny hushes of different kinds and long coarse grass. I havo 
also noticed that sarsaparilla (Mavalinga-kelangu) grows spontaneously to 
somo extent on those hills. There are also some varieties of ferns and 
mosses, hut how many species I cannot tell. 

“ There are paths communicating from village to village all over the hills ; 
these are fit only for pedestrians. On all sides foot passengers from the plains 
can ascend the hills without inconvenience, but cattle and horses can be taken 
up only along the principal paths. I know only of three, one from Thum- 
mal, western base, one from EommsukanptSlaiam. southern base, and one 
from Pslaiapat eastern base of hills. Produce and manufactures from the 
plains are periodically brought up on pack-bullocks along these paths. But 
no path is free from difficulty for these animals, owing to overhanging hoes 
and ugly slippery rooks and boulders. 

“ The whole hills are divided into five jaghlrs or pllaiapats, viz., Peria- 

Names and up. halrSyan Pslaiapat, Chinnakalrttyan Pslaiapat, Ariagoun- 
proiimato extent dan Pslaiapat, Eununbagoundtui Pslaiapat, and Jadaya- 
ofnaia - gouijdan Pslaiapat. These again are sub-divided into 

nSd6. The following are the nttds in the different jaghlrs. Periahalmjan 
Jaghlr —(1) Kill Nad, about 20 square miles; (2) MSI Nttd, about 26 square 
miles. ChinnaMlrayrm Jaghlr —(1) Yada Nild, about 16 squaremiles; (2) 
Ten Nad, about 20 square miles. Ariagomdtm Jaghlr —(1) Akkarai Nad, 
about 20 square miles; (2) Millaiksdu or Ton Nad, about 20 square miles. 
Similar information for the Eurumhogonndan and Jadayagoundan Jaghlrs 
is not available. 



Pie headman of OJiinnaicalrflyan Pfilaiapat is AnSmelaigoundor. 


(1876) his pflaiapat was made over to th.o Government as tlie p< 
lessees, on similar terns' as those above related, AnSmolaigour 
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arboriculture they would become invaluable to tlie proprietors. Tamil is the 
only language understood on these hills. 

“There are no large rivers on these hills. Those oalled 'arus 1 by the 
natives are VellaipSraiaru, KotikalSru, Tenkal or Varat- 
high wit'i'eaks ° nii arll > SholaiSru, and VellSru. The principal peaks 1 are 
Avittrffimanmolai, on which there is a G. T. station, 
Ohinnatirupatimalai and Dltchagirimalai. There are a good number of 
small mountain streams. 

“ The Ariagoundan Jaghir contains the SholaiSru and VellaipSraiaru rivers 
and the Terimalai and Vadakamalai peaks. The OhinnakalrSyan Jaghir 
contains the VellSru and PSraru rivers and the Dltchagirimalai, Kondakal- 
malai and TSnkalmalai peaks. The PeriakalrSyan Jsghlr contains the 
TJpurSru river and the Avittramanmalai peak.” 

Regarding the tenure of these ptdaiapats under British rule, alluded to by 
Mr. Tomlinson, the following letter from the Inam Commissioner, dated 19th 
December 1861, will, with the Government order thereon, supply the most 
authentic information available: — 

'' 1. I have the honour to submit for the orders of Government the oircum- 
Btanoes of three Hill Estates situated within the Kallakuri- 
VinSgM. Taluk of the distriot of South Aroot, belonging to the 
Ariagoundan... ii Pslaiagars named in the margin, and comprising 96 
goundun ... « hill villages with their dependent hamlets. These estates 

goundan in do not appear to have come under consideration during 

the general resumption of Pslaiagars’ lands made in this 
district in Easli 1216, probably in oonsequenoe of their being situated in the 
then existing jaghir of SankarSpuram. After the revision of the jaghir 
in Easli 1229, enquiry was made on one or two occasions into the condition 
of the hill villages, but no decision was arrived at, nor was any report made 
to the Board of Revenue. 

“ 2. The hill villages were never surveyed, nor have they a place in the 
Collector’s accounts, and there are no sanads or other documents in the 
possession of the Pslaiagars from wlpoh information regarding their tenure 
oan be obtained. There seems to be no doubt, however, that they were. 
acquired in connection with the kavali offices of the Pslaiagars, and they 
constitute in fact their mukhflsas, or villages given for their personal subsist¬ 
ence. Ariagoundan held no kSvali under this Government, but he has paid, 
ever since the days of the NawSb, a small nazzar or pSshkash of Rupees 
37-5-2, which was probably imposed in consequence of his holding no office. 
Both the other Palaiagars, who hold their villages rent free, had kavalis in 
the Government taluks, but with the abolition of their offices in Fasli 1216 
their lands and fees were resumed and money pensions were conferred on 
them. Kurumbagoundan, however, continues to enjoy kSvali miiniams in 
the villages of the resumed jaghir, though he has long ceased to render any 
services for them. 

“ 3. The mukhitsa villages enjoyed by the former Distriot Revenue and 
Polioe Officers partook of the nature of personal grants, while the mSniams 
and fees wore more properly regarded as the emoluments of ,the office. The 
former were accordingly in several instances continued to the family when 


1 Avilrimanmalai 4,269 feet and NavalOr peak 4,112 fBet high., 






the office was abolished, though the other emoluments attached to it wen 
discontinued. Acting on this view, tho similar toauros found in Nollor 
have, under the sanction 1 of Government, been fronted as porsonal grants ii 
the present settlement, and enfranchised on a quit-rent equal to one-eighth o 
their value; and, with tho approval of Government, I propose to adopt i 
similar course in regard to the villages under notice, which appear to ha* 
been held by the families of tho I’nluiagura from very roinoto timos. d'li 
value of tho villages will bo carefully uacortiiinud in communication with tli 
Collector, and in tho case of Anagoundan tho quit-ront to bo nnposod wil 
bo in addition to his prosont pashlmsh. 

11 4. From idle accompanying memorandum of tlw assets and expenditure o 
one of those PiTlaiagors, taken from a statement fumishod by him to til 
Collector, it will bo seen that a very largo portion of their income is expendoi 
for various religious purposes, and for tho maintenance of a large persona 
establishment. I propose, however, to take no note of those alienations, am 
to impose the quit-ront upon the full value of tho villages, leaving it to til 
Pfllaiagors to make such retrenchment, in their expenditure as they may fim 
expedient. 

“ s. There is another villago, called Urukamangilr, situated in tho plains 
belonging to tho Pillaiagar Katcbo Bttyan. This village is entered in th 
Collector’s account as an isSra villago owing perhaps to the circumstanc 
of its bearing a pBsbkash, which has boon paid from the days of the forme 
governments; but its tenure is similar to that of tho other Pulaiagar’s village 
above desoribed, and I propose to enfranchise it, at ono-oiglith of its valuo ii 
addition to present pSshkash. 

“6. ThisPalaiagar, as w-oll as Kurumbagoundan above referred to, enjoy 
ltsvali mSniams in tho villages of the resumed jsghlrof Sankarapurtun 
which are either fixed in extent or form a proportion of the Governmen 
landB annually cultivated by ryots. Those mSniams, as being more proper! 
the emolument attached to the abolished kttvali offices, will, in boil 
instancies, be enfranchised on a quit-rent equal to one-half of their valuo; oni 
the fluctuating mSniams, which consist of an annually varying porcentag 
of land proportionate to the ayan cultivation, will be further commuted int 
a fixed extent of land with reference to the average cultivation of the las 
five or ten years. 

“ 7. There are three smell rent free hill villages in tho Salem Oollectorate 
which I believe to be of similar origin, and which aro referred to in para 
graph 23 of my Instructions for that district. Ono of them, ns therei) 
mentioned, recently came under the notice of Government on the occurrenc 
of a lapse, and was continued on half assessment. This seems to hav 


E the present holder rathe 
o of the village, which dh 
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“ A Memorandum showing the Assets mi Mxpmditure of Kurmibagomdan Mill 
in Kallahiriehi Taluk, South Aroot District, 1862. 



Amount. 

Total. 

Total amount of tho collections from tho vilhgos 

“• *• p - 


Toll paid on Arc-wood and junglo-wood cut by pooplo 



Kodftli-vim or toll paid on tho axe hy tho hill tiibofi 
for cutting' IhiiuLooh, &o. for sale. 

15 0 0 


Grazing tax on cattle and sheep from tho plains 
grazing in tho jungles attached to tho hills ,. 

Uluppiii-vari or presents in kind given to the Polalagar 
by tho hill pooplo on tho occasion of Sauknranti or 

“00 


To tho Pagoda of Varadavflju Ferumal of Pokkanam. 

67 4 0 

1,446 4 2 

Do. of Pallikonda Uftnmr of Annalur .. 

Do. of AruntLohalOavarar of Parukunjiri.. 

Do. of ITnnamalai Amman of Jokkompat.. 

Do. of Dropadi Amman of Pallim 

Do. of Karla Pornmal of Jombai ..: 

40 0 0 


Do. of Kumarasslcam of Pel&ppm’idu .’, 

Do. of Soleammnu of Vfldto .. .. 1 

Do. of Sftls Mfilo Amman of Juruidh .. 

Do. . of Mariamman of Palaippattu 

Do. of Sembiamman of Palaippattu 

Do. of Dhavmaraja of Kallipat .. 

To the Abishfikam coromony exponsos of ihe above 
Pagoda mot from tho Pongal receipts 

46 12 0 

26 8 0 


EstabUshpmit Charges. R3 A p 

To 2 Yakils, per vsor. 120 0 0 

” 1 Sardln, ’do. 80 0 0 

446 t'2 0 


,, 1 Karv&ri, do.24 0 0 

„ 1 Kftdukavnl-maniam or jungle watch 12 0 0 

,, 1 Nattu-mttnium, per yoiu’ .. .. 12 0 0 

” 1 Tandalkar or monoy collector, per yoar 0 0 0 

,, 1 Adhilmri or suporlntondont, do. ^24 0 0 



tl 6 Palanquin-bearora, do. 64 0 0 

„ 6 Bhiruduk&r or ensign bearers do. 36 0 0 



„ 2 Servants of flower garden of Aru- 

nftchalesvaraswnmiofTirun&m&lai 42 0 0 
„ 1 Servant of do. of.Palaiapat ., 9 0 0 

660 0 0 


Remaining to the Pftlaiagar ,. 

•• 

336 g 3 


(Signed) G. N. TAYLOB, 

Trim Commissioner, 
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11 Order thereon, 10th April 1862, M. 806. 

“ lie Commissioner's proposals aro approved. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) 0. G. MASTER, 

Deputy Secretary to Government." 

The name Kalrayon is a misnomer, but iB so stereotyped that it would be 
pedantic to reform it. The tradition is that tliOBO hills were originally 
inhabited by a tribe of VSdars or huntsmen, and that in the time of the 
Emperor Baber a ohieftain named Oblla Nsyalcan invaded and took posses¬ 
sion of them. This name must, like the names of the rulers of the present 
sub-divisions, have been hereditary, as a chieftain of the same name has 
been referred to elsewhere 1 as giving trouble at the aooession of the British 
Rttj.. The hills were then known as a whole by the name of OhtlanByakam- 
malai, aname now confined to a Bmall hill in the 'O'ttanknrai Taluk. During 
his rule the deity Kari Rdrnan, in the shape of a lingam, generated 
himself on the hills, an apparition regarded with such terror by Ghlla NSya- 
kan that he fled incontinently. Kari Raman meanwhile appeared to five 
brothers, the sons of PeriamalaiBli of K8nohimandalam, and blessed them 
with these hills as an inheritance, directing them to come and take up their 
residence there. The names of these brothers were (1) Jadayagoundan, 
(2) Kurumbagoundan, (3) Ariagoundan, _ (4) Oliinna Kalvi Rsyan and 
(5) Peria Kalvi Rayan. It is from these latter two that portions of those 
bills oame to be named the Ohirnm and Peria Kalvirayans, and the whole 
to be spoken of as the Kalvirayans or KalrSyanB, Kolroyans or Ooleroys, as 
the name is now variously pronounced. It should he noted that these 
names, bestowed by the denizens of the low country, were not accepted by 
the Malaialis, who called the hills Kari RBmamnalai after the god Kari 
Raman. The five brothers with their followers having settled on the hills, 
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north of the eastern ontl of the PoriaknlrSyans, mention would mi 
naturally find a place in tho information contributed from tho South Ar 
District, to which tho grantor portion if not tho whole of this ndd belongs 
The trunk road from Salem to Ouddaloro intorseets tho taluk from w 
to east i on the soutii-wost communication is opened w 
ommuni cations. and Tricliongodo vid Ayilpatti and the lii 

pnram valley, while to the south and south-woet vid Thamimimpatti s 
LaddivSdi access is obtained to Trichinopoly. To tho north, the Kottaipi 
valley of the ffttankarni taluk is tapped vid DSlilr and Thummal, 1 
roads ai'e under the special Local Fund establishment. The following i 
correct list of tho roads up to date (187 8) 


(1.) Trunk road, Salem to Ouddaloro .. ..29 

(2.) Attilr to Laddivfldi .. .. .. .,16 

(3.) ThalnivSeal to Vlraganur.10 

(4.) Vttlap&di to Thammampatti via Mallikarai and 

Klrapatti kanavtty or ghitt.17 

(5.) Thammampatti to Thadavur .14 

(6.) Attiir to Ayilpatti.19 

(7.) Yfilapadi to Thummal ,, .. .. ..13 


Total .. 118 1 


There is nearly 1 j mile of road per 10 square miles of area. Tho tru 
road has on avenue of trees, good in some places and had in others owing 
the preBenoe of salt in the Boil. The road from Attiir to Ayilpatti hai 
young avenue springing up, and the others are unsheltered. The Lo< 
Fund roads in many places still require both gravelling and metalling, hei 
as yet little more than cart tracks, and many junglo streams require bridgii 
hut they are quite good enough for local requirements. A toll is oolloot 
at the 17th milestone on the trunk road near Yiflapildi 3 to cover tho cost 
a skew bridge over the KuduvSy&r in the neighbourhood of KrishnSpura 
Attur, the kasha of the taluk, means the village by the river (jyjpi, Sru,: 
Curar Towns. fleoted + “©> a linage, hence T 

natives, ignoring the etymology, epell it jyfigirif, and t 
English spell it Athoor, Ahtur, Athoor, Ahthur, Attore, &o. In the cene 
returns it is spelt in at least three different ways. Attttr is the oorreot spellii 
It has been suggested that the name is a corruption of + g,mb + am 

or the village on tin bank of the river; hut if so, the name could not have he 
legitimately contracted into its present dimensions. It is situated on i 


> YetUpar to Thummal, 9 miles, and Ysthapav to Bslur have been omitted. 
3 Since removed to Ssshaivan Ctevadi. 
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Tasishtanadi, and in olden times was known as Ananthagiri, or the Tillage of 
many hills, from the mountain ranges in the neighbourhood. The town is 
about tlireo miles from the foot of the Periakalmyan. It contains a population 
of 8,814persons, residing in 1,871 houses, 8 of which are terraced, 627 tiled, 
and the remainder tliatolied. Most of the houses are smeared with red.earth of 
peculiar colour found in the neighbourhood, from which also brioks are burnt, 
and tlie bright colouring is not unpleasing. The town is reputed to he 
feverish, and it is said that stranger's generally suffer within two days of their 
arrival from dysentery and scalding of urino, attributed to the river water, 
whioh is supposod to gather some properties from the rooks between BthSpflr 
and Attfir. The natives oall it 1 Gondaka-tounir ’ or sulphur water, and 
prefer to use well water. A large well, six 1 mets ’ 1 deep, haB lately been 
dug at a cost of Rupees 400, but a flow of water has not yet been obtained. 3 
The town is the head-quarters of tho Tahsildar, for whom one of the new. 
standard kaoheries has been built. The Publio Works Department Over¬ 
seer and Forest Overseer live there; a Local Fund Dispensary has been estab¬ 
lished lately, and the town contains a Post Office and Travellers’ Bungalow. 
Except cart-building, by whjph some hundred oarpenters make a livelihood, 
there is little local industry. Iron-smelting. is carried on to a small extent, 
and tho chief commodity dealt in is grain, Although not itself a great 
trading centre, much tluough-traffio passes on the Cuddalore and Salem road, 
and native travellers are accommodated in a spacious ohattram, built at a 
cost of Rupees 25,000 by ono Natthar Sabeb. The town is intersected by 
good roads, whioh the residents have planted with oocoanut trees. An 
establishment aided from Local Funds is maintained for sanitary purposes. 
Thoro are four indigo factories, worked for the sake of the manure yielded by 
the refuse Avarai as also for the indigo itself. Not less than 5 bSrams at 
20 maunds each, and worth from 700 to 800 rupees per bsram according 
to quality, are manufactured annually. A market is held every Saturday 
in a tope oil the east of the town. Two-thirds of the inhabitants can read 
and write, the remainder being illiterate. The London Mission has opened 
a school whioh some .40 or 50 boys attend, while education of an elementary 
character ie supplied by 3 pial schools, aggregating some 60 pupils, in one 
of whioh Hindustani is taught. There used to be a girls’ sohool, but it was 
abolished 8 for want of funds. On tjjo north bank of the river is a large fort 
to which an interesting story attaches. One Getti Muthaliar, 4 to whom local 
tradition assigns a date of about 100 years baok, was out bunting, and, seeing 
a hare start from a bush, went to examine the spot, where he found the neck 
of an iron pot protruding. Continuing his researches, he disinterred seven 
of these pots full of gold pieces with which he built the fort. One of these 
pots is still preserved in the Perumal koil in the fort. It is made of sheet 
iron vV of an inch thick and having a convex surface of 15-5 square feet. 
It is made in two pieces, joined together by iron fish-plates riveted to the 


3 During' the cholera epidemic of 1875, of 227 cases 98 proved fatal. 

3 Since re-opened. 

• This Getti Muthaliar must ho sought for at least 200 years back if not more. At 

Kivsripuram, Taramongalam, Omalor, and in several parts of the Coimbatflr District, his 

rule was established, as may he inferred from the numerous references to.be founiregarding 

him in the pages of Wilks and Buohanan. Possibly the name was hereditary. 









principally to the south and east of the fort. The buildings inside the fo: 
which contains temples of Siva and Vishnu and a shl'ine of Muhiappan,; 
is supposed to he the guardian of the fort—are called Kottai ; those out 
the fort and north of the river' are known as MulluvSdi. The eae 
portion of the town on the south of the river is known as Puthupett, and 
western portion is Attar proper. 

Peddansyakampglaiam on the Vasishtanadi is named after one Pt 
Nsyakan, a petty chief under the MaiBur jRaj, and has a large tradi 
pahnirah jaggery, areoa and cocoa nnts with Tirupatttr, Salem and VSni 
hsdi. The soenery to the north is very beautiful, the foreground hi 
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aids. Tlie population is 2,810, residing in 538 houses, of which 2 
terraced and 283 tiled, 19 persons died oiit of 40 attached by choler 
1875. The village is clean and drinking water is obtained from the r 
and wells. There is a Local Fund school attended by 40 pupils. 

The following is a translation of a very interesting ShSsanam embod; 
a deed of sale of land in the agraliSram of YSthiipiir (Yiltapuru):— 

Health and Wealth I On Saturday, the 13th day of tho bright half of 
month of Jyoshtha, while the year Jnya was still ourrent, and when the ; 
1636 of the ora of the inoreasulgly victorious Shfiliviihana (A.D. 17 
corresponding with the year 4815 of tho ICnli ora, was completed, during 
constellation Svatt and the astrological division Vffry&n, and on tho h 
half-day Vanik; on this auspicious day, while Shrhnad Bsjiidhirttja B 
paramSslivara BajSmOrtSnda Praudlia-prntiipa (Query Akilandn-pratS 
the conqueror of those who claimed to possess royal titles, whose stanc 
boro tho image of the Eartli-goddeas with the Boar, tho unrivalled YW, 
Mja Valleyar of Maisur, was ruling tho oartli, whoso stable jewelled tin 
was at Shrlrangapattona, the form of the dood of sale, which tire wliol 
tho learned townsmen, belonging to various tribal families, religious schc 
and Vodio divisions, residing in the tax-froo Brtthmau settlement of Ystitpi 
otherwise colled Shrlritmasamudra, belonging to tlio district of BBliir in 
hill country of MagndhSnmndala, and forming part of tho district of Sa 
(Shalya) in Okoramandala, and at present situated in the district of Kuunat 
yalagara-nStu (Elu-kore-n&du elsewhere) within tho dominions of the ah 
named great lord, have oaueod to be written and to be given to Oka; 
Bajaiyyan, tho son of Okanaa Esjaiyyan and grandson of TSyftr' Bas 
Esjaiyyan, of tho Shrlvatea Brahmanicol family, and the sohool of Apnstam 
and attached to tho study of tho Yajur Yoda, is as follows Whereas 
have sold to you tho piece of land situated in the space to the east of 
vacant sites for BrShmans’ houses, to the west of the river, to tho noitl 
the southern row of houses, and to the south of tho row of houses on 
northern side of the street, in tho above named tax-free Brahman villi 
called Shrl-Kama-samudra, which is now tho common property of the wb 
community, and on which a templo dedicated to Ssmba-sads-shiva lias b 
erected; and also the piece of laud, sufficient for five houses, situated in 
southern side of tho street to tho west of tho processional path behind 
western wall of the above temple, together with tha piece of land form; 
a flower-garden, situated to the south of the above temple, extending fr 
the eastern boundary of the vacant house sites as far as tho rivor on • 
southern side: and whereas we have sold to you this land, and hi 
received from your handB in ready money in a single bag.whioh was examii 
and approved by the Komati money-dealer VenkatBehan, the sum of 
pagodas of the coin called Madhura-gopSla-chakra, which had boon settled 
its price by an umpire appointed for that purpose with the concurrence 
both partiesThis ooppsr-plate deed of sale has been caused to be writ! 
and delivered to Channa Esjaiyyan, the son of Ohanna Esjaiyyan and graj 
son of TSyflr Basava Esjaiyyan, of the Shrivatsa Brahmanical tribe and 1 
sohool of Ipastamba, and a student of the Yajur Veda, by the whole lean) 
town com mu ni ty of Shrl-Kama-samudra belonging to various BrShmani 
tribes, sohools, and Vedic divisions, so that the eight land-appurtenano 
namely, mines, hidden treasures, water, trees, rocks, and tho present, fntu: 
















Vslaptidi is only notable as containing an indigo factory and a j 
bungalow. It is on the boundary between the Salem and Attur Taluks 
formerly belonged to Salem. It is erroneously entered as VanappS 
the district census volume. The Revenue Survey Taluk map goes a 
farther in mistaking OlaipSdi, a little village south of the road and 
miloB nearer to AttUr, for Vffilaplidi. 'Tho symbols denoting a police sti 
travellers’ bungalow, &o., have been duly uotod at OlaipSdi. 

The inhabitants are mainly agricultural, manufacture little themsi 
. Industries al1 ^ ro< l uir0 but littlo foreign goods. Except iraj 
" 1 ' there is no weaving villago worth mention, such dot 

are wanted being imported from Kumbakonam, Ohodumbram, and elsew 
Strong country carts are mode at Attur, and low-caste people smelt iron 
and at Mekkapillaiyfir, NSgiyampatti, Thammampatti, KondaySmpatt 
Shentbffirapatti. 

The want of regular markets has boon romodied of late years and wf 
fairs are now held at the following plaoes: at ] 
^r*iBs anoFesti. KSmhai, Singipuram, Vlraganflr and' ThalaivSsa 
Sundays; at BelOr on Mondays; at Eutragoundanpiil 
and Gtengavalli on Tuesdays; at Thummal and Thammampatti on Wei 
days; at Mallikarai on Thursdays; at PoddanSyakampSluiam on Eric 
and at Mangalapuram and Attttr on Saturdays. There are no great an 
fairs in this taluk. The usual village oar feasts are held at Aragoltir, N 
vahlr, Attar, Gengavalli, and other plaoes. The Padaikalam festival, 
every ten years at AragalOr, has been already mentioned. At Kuppu 
damedai, north of PeddanSyakampSlaiain, tlroro is a festival (!) on c 
Saturday in. Perathitei, tho chief feature of which is that people fast on 
day. This hill is called Chinna Tirupati or the leaser Tirupati (Tripatt 

On the subject of exports and. imports, Mr. Goodrioh wrote as follow 
“ The import and export of grain is inconsiderable. 
pouts 0MSAI,IllM " d r y grains are no more than enough for local consi 
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habilipodi (a yellow dye), ooooanuta and tamarind are exported. The fol¬ 
lowing statistics were supplied by the Tahsildar, and, in tlie absence of 
special machinery for their collection, are the best to be had 




Articles. 

Whence 

imported. 

Estimated 

Approximate 
value in Rupees. 

Remark*. 

- ••( 

Merkanam .. 

Madras 

Cuddalore 

2*000 

1,000 

1,09,200 

The Kandagam 
here mentioned 
= 80 Madras 

Paddy 

South Arcot .. 

13,920 

1,37,200 


Areca-nut,. | 

Polghat and 

Coiinbator .. 

■ “ 

26,100 


Kambu ,. 
Rflgi 

South Arcot .. 
ho. 

™ 5 T 

1 !; 0 ° 0 °2 . 



Total ... 


2,05,200 



Exports. 


Articles. 

Where exported 

Estimated quan¬ 
tity exported in 
Kandagams. 

! 

It 

jS 

Remarks. 

Paddy 

Chilli os ..{ 

Salem .. 

North Arcot .. 
Cuddalore 

2^500 

2,600 

3M0O 

M50 

The Kandagam here referred to is 
the local Kandagam = 80 Madras 

Coriander .. 
Gingelly seed j 

KumbakOnam., 
Pondicherry .. 

sjooo 

3,000 

2l’o00 

ascertaining what the exact quan¬ 
tity exported is, as some produce 
merely changes hands between 

Lamp-oil seed { 

Tanjore " 


s|mo 

middlemen in transit from one 
plaoe to another. 

Indigo 

Betel-nut .. ( 

North Arcot .. 

1 Cuddalore 
Trichengode .. 
Erode, Bhawfiai. 

Bangalore 

Total .. 

} *■% 
601. 

1,200, 

30,000 

3,600 

2,004 

31,600 

6,000 

8,400 

1,91,104 



The Local Fund Board has established seven schools, at MaUikarai, Eths- 
EdvoatIon pnraan, Vlraganer, ThadSvUr, Shendarapatti, TTthayathiir 
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all of a low standard. Tho London Mission has two schools, one at Atti 
■and the other at Thammampatti. Besides the above there are about 1C 
pial schools, one of whioh is a Hindustani sohool. In all the others Tam 
is taught. In the pial schools some 1,500 children receive instruction. 
Regarding the Police the Superintendent writes as follows 
There is only one Police Inspector for tho whole taluk, and liis lieac 
quarters aro Attttr. The police stations are Attilr, Vlrc 
0I,ICE ' ganilr, ThalaivOsal, Thummal, Valapfidi, Ayilpatti, Than 
mampatti, and Malliltarai. Gravor crime in tho yoars 1874 and 1875 was £ 
follows 


—— 

_ 

1873. 

■g 

I 

1 

J1 

jl 

Property lost. 

ll 

! 

1 

gV 

|l 

. 

J 

|l 

1 

! 

-d 

fi 

Pacoity 





us. 

US. 


i 

12 

Jr 


I 

AraonTMiBcHofj&o,' 1 

Robbery 

« 

$ 




230 



'» 







• • 

-67 

■k 


The ranges of Attiir (except tho ICalrttyan hill tracts), Valapfidi, Thaln 
vasal, and Mallikarai are healthy; but those of VlraganBr, Thainmampatt 
Thummal and Ayilpatti aro tho reverse. Fever and guinea-worm are tl 
prevalent diseases in the unhealthy station ranges. The Attiir and Valap» 
station-houses are built on the high road. Tho Hanumanthan Ghat be: 
connects Ayilpatti station and Namagiripett (Salem Taluk Division), and tl 
Manmalai Ghat beat conneots Tkammamputti station and Uppiliapuram: 
the Triohinopoly. District. 


Stations. 

s. 

Sr 

people in oach.. 

Tillages in which Fail 
aro hold. 

Attar 

. 4 

4 

Vollfllara and Odites .. 

on Friday, 1 Altai 
lwsba on Saturday. 

Vlraganur 

4 

3 

iSfand Odiiirs .. 

Kosba BelOr on Mor 

Th^mmampatti .. 

3 

4 

Reddis and Malaialis.. 

d “ y - Do. 

Ayilpatti 

Volapadi • ., 


a 

Odiars and Maiai&lia ]! 

Vell&Iars 

Reddis, Mahualis, and 
Lambadis ... .. 

Mau,a^Sn on * 

Sing-ipuram on Snnda; 
Putragound&npft- 
laiam on Tuesday. 

Kasha on Wednesday,; 










At times moravars ana Pariahs ot South Arcot and Trichinopoly Distrii 
enter this division and commit crime inoompany with the known depredatt 
of the division. Crime in Attur, Valap&di, Vh-agantJr, and Thammampa 
stations is heavy, but in the other stations it is light. 

There are bungalows at Attfir, Vslapadi, and ThalaivSsal, and chi 
BmoAiows. toams at I >utr8 e o » n d““plllaittm 1 built by the late Tahsild 
J Kuppasami Naidu; at Narasingapuram, built by Kite 
Chetti; at Attur, built by Natthar Saheb, to which Government contribr 
Rupees 60 per annum; and at Thalaivatal, built by Krishnama Naidu. 

Bxusioua Eu- The following is a list of ready-money payments 
dotvkbnts. support of native religious endowments:— 



There are Jungle. Conservancy topes in the following villages:—Attur ( 
Tores PutragoundanpSlaiam, KattukSttai, Abhinavam, Pei 

KrishnSpuram, Ammanpttlaiam, ThadSvur, Itchampal 
Mangalapuram, Narasingapui'am, BSlttr, Maniini, and Godumalai-Krishi! 
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CHAPTER lit. 

NAMAKAL taluk. 


The taluk of Namakal Is tho most southerly talulc in tho district, and lies 
Ibetween 11° 5' and 11° 25' North Latitude and 75° 55' 
Lojiomms* AND and 78° 30'Bast Longitude. It is bounded_on the north 
hy die taluks of Trichengode, Salem, and Attiir; on the 
BouroAMns. east ]jy t ]j e tHiTjt of Erode in Coimbatore and part of 
Triehengode; on the west by the Perambalm- taluk in Tricliinopoly; and on 
the south by the taluks of Caroor and Musori in the districts of Coimbatore 
and Trichinopoly respectively. The area, as given in 
Aeea ' G.O., No. 404, dated 22nd March 1876, is 743 square miles 
or acres 475,520. The aoroage as shown at page 33 of the oentms volume for 
the Salem District amounts to acres 359,073. Bi'om the latter return the 
area of unassessed hill lands is excluded. From tho returns of tho ltevenue 
Survey Office it would appear that the area is 702 square miles or 449,280 
acres. According to the figures adopted for tho census of 1881 the area 
is—Government, acres 292,175 ; Inttm, acres 19,402; Mitta, acres 202,234 ; 
total aores 513,811, or 802-83 squaro miles. The acreage given in the 
volume of census returns for the Salem District comprises the following 
items:— 

Government Land . 149,550 

InSm .. .. '.. .. 19,244 

ZamindSri 1 .. .. .. .. .. 190,279 


Total .. 359,073 

As compared with the return given in the Government Order above quoted 
there would still remain a difference of aores 116,447, or 181-9 square miles, 
to be accounted for. This probably consists of unsurveyed hill traots. 

The extreme. length of the taluk from north to south is 22 miles, and 

Topography breadth from east we8l; * s 39 ™ilee. The north- 

r r phy. ea8tel , n potions are mountainous and its south-western 
area is flat. Its general aspect is dreary and uninteresting, the imposing 
mass of the Kollimalais and the rugged peaks of Nainftmalai being the only 
redeeming features in the landscape. The traveller from the northern or 
Salem road enters the taluk under the spur of NainSmalai, which rises to tho 
east of the road. This bill, 2 bristling up in a congeries of jagged peaks, 
has a temple on its summit resembling the Thirukarugundram in Ohingle- 
put, but on a far 'grander scale. Leaving this behind the naked rock of 

1 It is worth noticing, from the standpoint of those who hold that the punja assessiiMt 
is excessive, that here, in the best irrigated taluk in the district, the Mittadara still retain 
a larger aoreage than that in ryotwari holdings. Othor taluks, as Salem and Attor, have a 
larger nanja ayakat, but, considering the richness of the silt doposits and the certainty of 
the supply from thoSivSri, Namakal has tho advantage. 

2 Large quantities of honey are obtained on the Nain&malai. 
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Namakal is recognized, looming some 8 or 9 miles off, ovor a level tract of 
poor punja land. Beyond Namakal to tlie south-east is the insignificant 
range of the Thnlaimalais. From Valayapatti, in the southern extremity of 
the tsluk, a chain of diminutive hills extends in a north-westerly direction 
for about 6 miles. South and south-east the KavEri, whose waters are 
Bkilfully diverted, enriches the soil, and along the hanks of the irrigation 
channels groves of plantains and oooonnuts, aroon-palms and hotel vinos 
refresh the woary gnzo. This is the Garden of NOmokal, the El Dorado of 
the district, and truly hero doth the desert blossom ns the rose. From the 
Durgam or Hill Fort oh the NSmakal a bird’s-eye view of the oountry is 
obtained. On the east the oloud-cappod ridge of the Kollimalais rises some¬ 
what abruptly from the plain, to a height of from 3,107 to 4,663 feet, 
stretching towards the north and north-east and covering, in this taluk, an 
area of about 100 square miles. The KSvSri is too distant to be seen, and 
there are but few tanks to reflect 1 the morning sun. Far away to the 
horizon on the west and south is a dull expanse of plain, broken only by 
upstanding ribs of gneiss, or by hills so nearly denuded that their burnt 
brown sides reoall the inhospitable oliffs of Aden. The soil in the immediate 
vicinity of the durgam is poor red or pale sandy punja land, morambu and 
gneiss being close to the surfaoe. This, however,'is no fair oriticism of the 
soil throughout the tttluk, which, owing to the alluvial deposits of the 
KSvSri, and the detritus of the Kollimalais, is exceedingly rich on the west, 
south, and eastern borders, and contains all the valuations from black cotton 
soil to red clay, red loam and light gravel. Even the poorer soils are made, 
by oaroful husbandly, to vie in fertility with the more favoured tracts. The 
blaok loam which prevails towards the eaBt is the most fertile, yielding 
cotton and dry grains in abundance. It not only long retains moisture, but 
possesses great power of absorbing it from the atmosphere, a fact to which 


his red soil mixed with gravel; then sou 
,nd gravel; and, lastly, and inferior to all 
iy soils. Bed and sandy soils hold little 
; to the propinquity of rock to the surface, 











tfle, continues till the end of August, and in June and July a high 
irevails which tears the gravel off the roads, exposing the metalling, 
m its vicious persistency mates life almost intolerable. Towards the 


September symptoms of the north-east monsoon exhibit themselves, 
i rainy season, commencing in the middle of October, lasts up to the 
iek in December. The true north-east wind without rain commences 
r in January and, after frequent lulls, dies out in the beginning of 
March. The temperature varies from 70° Tahr. in the 
LeveI '’ coldest mornings to 105° or more in the hot weather, the 
ortion of the taluk being from 450 to 800 feet above the sea. The 
subjoined table shows the rainfall in NSmakal for ten 
years, 1866-67 to 1876-76 . 



Year. 

Rainfall. 

Komarks. 


1 

vr 

Cyclones occurred in the 


1867- 68 .. .. 

1868- 69 

23 3 

22 6 

months of May 1872 and 
Mav 1874. That tho rainfall 
of 1878-74 should, notwith¬ 
standing the cyclone, amount 
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Tlie people complain of deficiency in tlie rainfall for the last fifteen, and 
especially diu-ing the last three years (1873-1876), attributable probably to 
reckless felling in forests and j ungles. They say that the rain in old times was 
plentiful, three heavy falls being certain in each of the rainy months—Juno 
to November—and some rain falling invariably mother months. The defi¬ 
ciency was acoountod for by a Brahman as duo to tho sins of the people 
generally, and, in the ease of his own oasto ospooiully, to tho nogloot or 
perfunctory performance of thoir religious ritos and coremonios, 

Tho health of the tfiluk is good. Small-pox, formerly ondomio, and more 
IlEAi.ru particularly so amongst tho lower classes, whose ignorant 
EAi.ru. prejudices against vaccination wore the strongest, is gra¬ 
dually yielding to tho exertions of the Vaccine Department. Cholera here, as 
elsewhere, has its occasional outbreaks; but is more under control now than 
formerly. Fever, at certain seasons of tlio year, pihvails, mostly at VSlfir 
and on the Kollimalais, but there is little mortality from this cause. 

With reference to tho mineralogy of the taluk, it may bo mentioned boro 
MramuLoav P ass “ 1 B that th 0 principal product is iron, chiefly in tlio 
Groioov form san< *, Nainttmalai, and smelted 

in tho ordinary native fasliion at Shondamangahun by 
Pullars and other low-oaste people. Thom tlio ore so obtained domestic and 
agricultural implements for local use are manufactured. Saltpetre, as stated 
elsewhere, is an item of trade, and there is a tradition that preoions stones 
are to befoundin ahiUnoarValayapatti;butthieia doubtful, as excavations 
have brought nothing of tho land to light, and the story is probably duo to 
the finding of some small coloured pebbles in the vioinity. The formation, 
like that of the rest of the diBtriot, is gneissio, with red soil on tho surface. 
Alluvial deposits skirt the Kaveri, and granite is more plentiful, especially 
towards the south-east corner; the usual trap dykes and magnotio iron beds 
appear, with the usual parallelism, and tho only bods of orystalline limostone 
in gneiss which have been observed in the surveyed portion of the district 
are found to the south-west of NSmakal. Moro than two-thirds of tho 
taluk to the south and east have come within the operations of the Geo¬ 
logical' Survey. Magnesite is found in some places, as, for instance, at 
Pavitram south of ths Kollimalais, and chlorite schists to the s#uth-east of 
ThathayangOrpSttai. Blown sand-hills are being formed on a small soalo 1 
on the north hank of the ICSvSri a few miles west of Moganiir. It would bo 
well worth the student’s while to visit tho MaliadSvi hill, botwoon tho 
Kollimalais and the Thalaimalai, to study tho great sigmoid curve of tho 
strata, which is most interestingly illustrative of tho bedding. 

The population aooording to tho last census 2 amounts to 261,009, showing 
Population arl inorea80 of 38,226 over the returns for the previous 

A ' census. Of these ,127,880 were males and 133,129 were 

females. 3 The Hindu population amounts to 267,684 persons, of whom 


1 Near Mampalli: those are vovy small; thoy arc large however north of Jsdarpaloiam 


2 Vide page 288, Vol. II, Supplement Tables of Census Returns. This tallies with the 
figures given in the Government order above quoted. In the volume specially compiled 
for the Salem District the population ie entered at 273,382. 

3 It is strange that in the adjoining taluk of Trichengodo the moles outnumber the 
females. Here they are in a marked minority. 

tol. n. M 
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197,545 worship Shiva and 60,039 worship Vishnu. The Mahometan popu¬ 
lation, in a total of 2,846, comprises 1,478 of the Sunni and 65 of the Sliia 
persuasion. The remaining 1,303 followers of the Prophet are classed under 
the head of ‘ others.’ 1 The total of the Christian population is given at 
578 ; of these 553 are natives, 486 being Roman Catholios and 67 Protes¬ 
tants. Their numbers would appear to be on the deoline, the census taken 
in Pasli 1276 (1865-66) showing 685 Christians, or 107 moro than were 
registered in 1871. According to the last census 42,059 persons belong to 
the agricultural classes, hut this, containing rb it does moles only, is apt to 
mislead. If the females are added, the total would be moro than doubled. 
The old census, in which women and children were entered as following the 
family profession, estimated the number of the agricultural olasses at 
161,593, which, allowing for the inoreaso of population, would now he far 
below the mark. In Its last census 20,744 adult males are classed ae 
‘labourers,’ the great majority of whom are probably agricultural 
labourers. Next to these in importance rank the weavers, numbering 5,320 
adult males. 

The condition of the people varies from luxury to the lowest degree of 
indigence, tempered only by that universal oharity towards 

Condition or the poor which is the great virtue of Hindus. Tile richer 
ran EOPDB. clasaes have their rice and ghee, while the poorer subsist 

mainly on rSgi. Tobacco is used by all olasses in all its forms. One who 
knew them well described the moral condition of the people as “ on the whole 
inferior to that of any part of the world—ohioanery, litigation, false com¬ 
plaints and violence are the characteristics of the people”—excepting the 
inhabitants of the kasha he sets them down as indifferent to education, and 
apparently undesirous of improving their moral condition. The writer was 
a native, hut no cosmopolite. Although regarding the taluk, which he knew 
well, his opinion is worthy of attention, his comparison is not altogether 
admissible, though the Police returns bear it out to some extent, ns crime 
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villages 271, and (3) Shrotriem villages 30. The following return, prepared 
in 1868, shows the villages as distinct from their hamlets: — 


Description. 

No. of 

Peimanontly- 

sottled 

Estates. 

Mausft or 
Principal 
Yillogos. 

Hamlets. 

Total. 

Am&ni or Government villages 
Favorably assessed or alienated villages. 
Permanently-settled estates or mittoa.. 


103 

206 

390 

34 

S3 

180 

272 

Total 

34 

is? 

402 

680 


The following return shows the grouping of the villages for administrative 
. purposes, before and after the recent revision of establish- 


Particulars. 


! 

•g . 

p 

i 

1 

1 

3 

1} 

! 

I 

1 

I 

i 

g 

fi 

|l 

It 

h 

Eatablistment before 

Establishment after 

Establishment in un* 
surveyed villages. 

103 


:: 

3 

: 

:: 


61 

153 

* 




The revenue of the tslub, according to the demand for Fash 1284, amounts 
Revenue ® u P eeB 4,78,471 as distributed under the following 


I. Land Revenue— 


* 


(«) Permanently-settled Estates .. 1,44,119 
(J) Ryotwari • .. ., .'. 1,91,667 

(c) AgrahSram Jodigai .. ,, 9,767 

(d) Laud Revenue Miscellaneous. 17,108 


3,62,661 


II. Forests ,. ,, .. ,. ,. 7,871 

in. Ahkari .. ... . 27,200 

IV. Stamps .. . ., 25,773 

V. Road Fund ., .. ., 25,978 

VI. Special Funds .. . 15 440 

YU. Village Cess ., .. .. 13^648 


Total .. 4,78,471 
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Agriculture here, as elsewhere in the district, is conducted according to 
the primitive native oustoms, without any intermixture of 

Conditions or European improvements. The manures used are cow- 
Aobiooitues. dung, decayed plants, and ashes. For dry crops the 

ground is ploughed over two or three times after the first fall of rain, and 
again onoe or twice before sowing, whioh is generally in June and July, the 
seed being thrown in broadcast. A month after sowing, or when the 
germinated plants have attained a span’s height, a light plough, with no 
iron on the coulter, is run through the ground to dear it of weeds and thin 
the plante. In the second month the weeds are removed by coolies, chiefly 
females. The speciality of the taluk ie its cotton crop classed as Uppam 
Paruthi, or annual, and Mam Paruthi, or the crop which lasts three years. 
Both are indigenous, the Uppam Paruthi being the staple article. It iB 
grown to most advantage in the deep blaok soils, and is also grown in light 
soils, bnt the yield is inferior. It is generally sown with dry grains, such as 
Bengal-gram, thinai, castor-oil seed, &c., between the rows. In ordinary 
seasons the Uppam Paruthi bears in February and March. Should rain fall, 
the crop is again cleared of weedB, and a second picking, amounting to 
about one-half the first crop, is gathered. The stems of the plant are used for 
making tatties, and the seed is excellent food for cattle. The triennial cotton 
or Lsdam Paruthi thrives best on a soil consisting of light red loam mixed 
with gravel and sand, and generally on the light soils on whioh the dry groins 
.are cultivated, soils which retain muoh moisture being unsuited to this 
species. 1 For the Uppam crop the soil is well manured aud ploughed once 
or twice. In July or August the seed is sown, and after a month, when the 
plant is a span high, it is weeded by hand, whioh operation is repeated in 
the third month when the plant reaches the height of a cubit. The Ladam 
orop similarly requires good manuring, the penning of sheep on the land 
being the course usually adopted. Ploughing is repeated four or five times, 
and in December or January the seed is sown. In May or June, after rain 
has fallen, the land is again ploughed twice or thrice to weed and thin the 
plants. The crop is gathered in July and August. In the seoond and third 
years ths plantation is ploughed and cleared as in the first year, and the 
cotton picked at the same time. When the plant begins to droop it is rooted 
out. f 

Wet and garden lands, irrigated by tanks and wells, are ploughed over in 
April and cholam immediately sown as the first orop. When the plants are 
a span high they are cleared of weeds, as also when they attain the height 
of a oubit. The second crop is paddy, for whioh the land is flooded and 
ploughed some six times in September. Bundles of the leaves of the 
AvSram and Kolingi oheddi, at the rate of one hundred bundles per acre, 
are well trodden in, forming, according to native ideas, the richest manure. 
After this the seed is sown. A month after Bowing the plants are weeded, 
and twenty days after weeding some are transplanted should they be 
growing too closely. 

The staple crop under the KSvSri ohannels is rice, whioh is produced far 
in exoesB of local demand. As a rule two orops, and sometimes three, are 
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wealth and the amelioration of the condition of the ryots. Of this the 
increased receipts under the head of stamp revenue is partly an index. The 
rates in force "between 1859 and 1871 varied by sums of 2 annas from 
Es. 1-2-0 to Es. 4 for punja lands and by sums of 4 annas fromKs. 4-12-0 to 
Es. 14 for nanja lands other than those under the KavSri channels. For 
these latter the rates varied from Es. 6-6-0 to Es. 29-8-0 per acre. The 
condition of the holders under these channels previous to the new settle¬ 
ment of Fasli 1282 was such that nothing hut the high prices consequent on 
the famine of 1866 had enabled them to pay their way. These prices being 
artificial and abnormal a fall was inevitable, and the reduction of assessment 
was only a question of time. For garden lands, TottakEl, special rates 
still prevailed after 1859 up to 1867, when Government ordered that they 
should all be classed as punja or dry with a maximum assessment of Es. 4. 
The settlement in force since 1871 abolished the invidious distinction 
between the lands under the KavSri channels and other nanja lands, and the 
rates now in force vary from As. 6 to Es. 6 for punja and from Es. 2-8-0 
to Es. 14 for all classes of nanja. The sums payable as special—so-called 
voluntary—contributions by holders under the KavSri channels make their 
actual payments greater than the nominal settlement rates would indicate ; 
but these fees are expended wholly in the interests of those who pay them, 
and supersede by an organized system the fitful Kudimaramat on which the 
channels formerly depended for maintenance and protection. 

The acreage of surveyed Government lands in the taluk amounts to acres 
169,303. That the advance inferable from the last statement did not, 
chiefly owing to the excess shown by survey, last,under the new settlement 
will be plain from the following statement of holdings in Fasli 1284. With 
this, however, should be oompared the state of things prevailing two years 
later as shown by the rent-roll for Fasli 1286 given above. Matters are 
even worse now. 


Description. 

Punja. | Nanja. 

Total. 

Acres. 

mfut 

Acres. 


Acres. 

A zr 

Lands in Government villages 
under cultivation 

Patta lands left waste 

Podukfil waste or land still 
available for cultivation .. 

Total .. 

100,560 


1,081 

'IS 

1 

32,889 

1,96,046 

6,639 

136,382 

Tfui 

11,983 

90,290 

148,365 

j 2,27,932 


Note .—Acres 20,938, the difference between tho total of column 6, acres 148,365, and 
acres 169,303 is accounted for as Purambok. [Includes uncultivable land as well as land 
reserved for public purposes, which alone is properly called PurambSk.] 

The total of patta holdings as above amounts to acres 115,476, and the 
pecuniary liability on the same is equal to Es. 2,01,685. The aoreage under 
cultivation in mittas for the same fasli has been estimated at aores 126,595, 

whioh would give a total area of cultivated lands in the taluk amounting 

to acres 237,826. To the advocate for the Ryotwari as against the Zamin- 
dari system, it will be interesting to note that, while acres 111,231 of 
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Government land yielded: 
peshkash on a cultivatioi 

L 1 44 119 Had the peshkash marched pari pum wxth the ryot' 
to ahoutEs. 2,23,125. 

bllowimr statement shows the total holding 
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The total value of produce, as shown in the above table, amounts to 
Rupees 26,33,300,—at fast sight a large sum, hut, when distributed 
amongst the population, essentially agricultural, of the taluk, viz., 261,009 
persons, the share of each man, woman, and child for a year’s subsistence 
would be only Rupees 10-1-4J nearly; at commutation rates it would be less. 

As regards tire sources of irrigation the tanks in the taluk are compara¬ 
tively few in number and of little importance. They 
Irrigation. ra rely hold more than a throo-montbs’ supply, and fail as 
a rule in the month of .February, when their' beds are planted with ououm- 
bers. Judging from the number which are silted up, it would appear that 
for years little attention has been paid to them. This is attributable partly 
to want of funds, and partly to the large proportion of nritta holdings in 
which Government has no immediate concern. The chief tanks are the 
Idumhamkulam ’ near Paramathi, the MahadSvi near Thtttlrnyangfirpettai, 
the ThathayangSrpettai tank, and the Thirsrlr and Pavitram (Powtram) 
tanks. The following return of irrigation works for Fasli 1284 was obtained 
from the Tahsildar 



other hill ranges. The chief rivers in the taluk are the Tirumamimuttfir, 
the Karuvattar, and the Aiyar; while the KavSri, which skirts- it on the 
west and south, is, to the centre of its bed, considered as belonging to the 
district. The Tmunanimutfar takes its rise in the Shevaroys, and, flowing 
through the western portion of the taluk, passes hy Paramathi, supplying 
on its way the Idumhamkulam tank, to join the KavSri near Eddai&r. 
More to the east, and taking its rise in the west slopes of the Kollimalais, 
runs the Karuvattar, which, near Yalayapatti, becdmes broad without being 
deep, and is there dammed hy a masonry anaikat. It enters the Trichi- 
nopoly District near Nsganollttr after a southerly course of fully twenty miles . 


1 This is really a dam across the Tinimanimuttar. 

* In a return prepared in 1868 the figures given wore 40 and 30 respectively. It is 
not easy to know where to draw the line, as some anaikats are mere mud dams not desorv- 
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through the taluk. The Aiyar, 1 which also rises in the Kollimalais, in its 
oorn-se supplies the rice-fields of Nallamathikomhai, Kalkthikombai, and 
Pulianjolaikombai, which lie at the foot of those hills. Within the limits 
of Pulianjolaikombai its waters are stored by a stone anaikat; flowing 
further south it enters the Trichinopoly limits near Balakrishnampatti, and 
eventually, like its sisters, blends its waters with those of the KavSri. The 
annexed statement, prepared in 1868, shows the tribute then levied from the 
two last mentioned rivers during their course through the taluk 



Regarding the IiavSri channels a few details may find their place here 
_ with propriety. The KavSri first aligns itself with the 

averi hansels, n6ar Sholasirttmaui, and marches with the bound¬ 

ary as far as Oravandttr, 2 where it enters Trichinopoly. The freshes 
commence in June and by July the river is in full flood. Three channels, 3 
designated the Paramathi Raja Vaykkal or Paramathi channel, the 
Moganttr Raja. Vaykkal, and the Kumffirapalaiam 4 Vaykkal, are diverted 
from it. The Paramathi channel has its head at Jedarpdlaiam and its 
length is 22 miles. The head of the Moganttr channel was formerly at 
Velur, but is now at Kuduthurai, and its length is 16 miles. The KumSra- 
pelaiam ohannel is 11 miles in length and drains the surplus waters of the 
fields irrigated by the Paramathi channel. The heads of the two first 
mentioned channels are formed hy temporary sand dams or ‘ korambus ’ 
baoked by wooden piles and wattle. These, requiring frequent renewal, 
divert the preci'ous waters and their fertilising alluvium into the channels, 
whenoe they are turned on when needed to the rice-fields. An establishment, 
supported by customary contributions from the ryots holding lands under 
the channels, is maintained for the renewal of the ‘korambus’ and other 
necessary repairs. The fees, termed korambu-pacli, were originally payable 
in grain and money; but the whole has now been oommuted into a money 
payment. The fees are collected at Rupees 2 per acre if water is admitted 
direct from the channel to the fields, and at 1 rupee per acre if raised hy 


1 This is the river which flows through the tomp 
worth mentioning as a river of this district. 

2 Oravandnr has been transferred to Salem. 


plo gorge of the Kollimalais ; it is hardly 
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picotta or other mechanical contriyauc 
and amSni lands as follows:— 

AmSni lands¬ 
lip a Yaykbal .. 
KumttrapSlaiam ohannel 
MoganiSr channel 
Mito and agraharnm lands. 


They are loviod both from mitta 


2,437 

1,212 

1,642 


Total .. 10,993 


The establishment maintained is as follows 


- 

San. 

Maniakaran. 

Kommbu 

Men. 

kathls. 

Bank 

Peons. 

Feeders.! 

| 

1 

| 

£ 

j 

1 

■8 

i 

! 

I 

4 

g 

£ 

j 

4 

g 

•s 

i 

t 

•8 

£ 

2. KumBxap&Iaiam 

3, MoganOx channel .. 

1 Superintendent for a 
1 G-umaatah attached \ 

1th 

ll 


nets, Ei 
hsildar’ 

i 

38 

apees 

sOffi 

25 ‘t 

Para 

* 

11 

i,Rn 

pocs 

5 

16. 

< 


The oonserrancy of the channels is vested wholly in the Kovenuo Depart¬ 
ment. The following statement was prepared in 1868 to show the revenue 
under the KSvSri channels:— 



Total 


9,608 


The channels underwent considerable improvement in the ten years 
following, as the annexed statement for Fasli 1287 will show. 


. Baja ohannol .. 

. Kumarapalaiam ohannel 
. Moganttr channel 











jisrri s. ] am> ShSlasirttmani and Kunnathllr. There are 

also.minor ferries at Manapalli, Jsdarpdlaiam and Vadakaraiattfir. 

Under the heading of hill ranges the Kollimalais have the first olaim to 
consideration. In conformation they have been compared 
Him, Eanoes. a parallelogram, whence the name of Ohadura-giri or 

‘ square mountain,’ by which they are known to the natives. This summit 
consists of a succession of ridgos divided by narrow valleys and containing 
small plateaux. 1 The forest wealth which olothes their sides imparts a fresh¬ 
ness and softness to their pioturesque scenery. The valleys and slopes are 
highly cultivated by Malaialis supposed to be aborigines. 2 The olimate is 
propitious to the Malaialis, and at certain periods of the year to Europeans; 
but injurious to the natives of the lowlands. Fever, attributed to stagnant 
water and decaying vegetation, prevails during the hottest months, and its 
attendant symptom, an enlarged spleen, marks those who survive its ravages. 
In the case of the acclimatized Malaialis, however, it rarely proves fatal, and 
they, especially the females, enjoy fair health thronghout^ie year. The 
manners of the Malaialis are simple and their mode of living rude and 
primitive. 

The fauna of the hills are but few and there is little temptation to the 
Bportsman. 

The vegetable products of the hills are wheat, mustard, vendiam 
Him Pr t (Fenugreek), a species of black plantain peculiar to the 
im Ronnors. bitter-oranges, jack-fruit and tamarinds. 

Besides these bamboos and honey ai'e collected. Bice is produced in swampy 
hollows, and cholam, kamhn, thinai, sSmai, varagu and ragi are grown 
for local consumption. The revenue from hill cultivation is not classed aB 
ordinary land revenue, but is entered in the accounts as ready-mouey 
collections. The Malaialis used to be permitted to clear the low jungles 
covered with brushwood without submitting the customary darkhast or 
application, and the rSzinSma or formal relinquishment of such lands as they 


1 Kollimalai Malaialis. 
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do not require is, in their case, dispensed with.' As they become more civilized 
it is desirable that customs so injurious to the interests of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment should ho abandoned in favour of the stricter rules prevailing in the 
low country. Against PuuakSd 2 cultivation, in which forest land was 
recklessly cleared for the sake of a single crop from tho rich humus,' a film 
stand has been made of late years. 

The forests on the Kollimalais aro in charge of the Forest Department, 
and yield sandalwood, blnckwood, and other valuable 
Forests. timbers. Bamboos aro to bo had in abundance, hut teak, 
once so common, is now rarely if ever to be found. The rovonue from these 
forests in 1866 was Eupees 278-1-6, but in 1875 tho tamarind trees on the 
lower slopes’yielded no less than Eupees 4/136-12-0 to tho department. 
The medicinal plants found on these Mils are in high esteem in the native 
pharmacopoeia. 

Within the limits of tho ttfl.uk tho Kollimalais contain 126 hamlets, of 
insignificant size, apportioned amongst 7 nads. Tho following table shows 
the extent of hill cultivation and revenue fcmFasli 1276 :— 



“Westward of the Pachaimalais, and divided from them by a broad 
valley, are the Kollimalais, which rise rather abruptly from the plains on 
the west, south, and east sides, but on the north and north-east numerous 
long and gently sloping spurs descend to the low country. The range 
presents generally the appearance of a flat-topped mase of mountain 
land; in fact, one of the names given by the natives, ‘ Sadura-giris’ 


1 The custom of acquiring lands on these hills is now supposed to bo assimilated to that 

2 This is commonly termed ‘ Ponakad,’ in whioh the derivation of the term is uncertain. 

Theflrat portion of the word is supposed to he connected with the Sanscrit 'again,’ 

and it thus would signify the alternate felling for cultivation and leaving land waste after 
cultivation in order that the jungle may Bpring up again, whioh unfortunately it seldom 
does; hut this cannot he accepted, as such a hybrid compound of Sanscrit and Tamil is 
unnatural. Mr. RatnavSlu CJhetti, O.S., thinks that the first part of the word is connected 
with ’punai’ a hill, or ‘punal’ = water, the former being tho most probable. The 
meaning of the word, however, is sufflciently well understood, and the mention of it, in the 
hearing of any revenue or forest officer who is worth hie salt, is as cfieotuaUy irritating as: 
showing a red flag to a bull. 

2 At the hase of the hills there is a belt of tamarind forest about a quarter of a mile wide. 
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.(square mountains), shows their perception of this featuro in the outline. 
Having from below such a level appearance, one might expect to find a 
tolerably flat plateau; but such is not the case, for within this outer, and 
apparently uniformly level, edge the surface of the mountains is worn into 
five great basin-lilre depressions, the sides of which are further divided 
by numerous tolerably deep ravine-like valleys formed by the projection of 
spurs from the dividing ridges between the basins. This peculiar character 
is well shown in the map in the Indian Atlas, by which it will be seen that 
the northern end of the range contains ono basin, the narrower central part 
o second, and the main or southern part throe, namely, two small ones lying 
respectively on the north-west and south-east sides of the main basin, whose 
major axis lies from south-wost by south to north-east by north. Over the 
eastern and north-eastern flanks the main streams of the mountains all flow 
either into the ToriSr valley or into that drained by the Periiir; ’ and it is 
only from this outer edge, or from some of the higher ridges of the interior, 
that a view of the low country can bo obtained. The greatest height 
observed was at the north end, where there is a ridgo 4,016 feet above the 
sea, but the general height of the upper surface is not above 3,500 feet. 3 

“ There is only one stream of any size occurring in the principal basin, and 
this runs in its course through occasional little alluvial flats, which have been 
formed behind the hard bands of rook which are intercalated with tire other 
and more easily destructible bands composing the greater mass of the 
mountains. As a general rule, the rook is of very durable character, and ■ 
' the consequence is that there is but little soil or clay of any thiokness,, 
except in the bottoms of the valleys; the backs and slopes of the numerous 
ridges intersecting the interior show large patches of hare rock. 

“ Owing to the diversified character of the interior of the upper surface of 
the mountains, the scenery is at times very pretty and varied. Numerous 
little basins of cultivated land communicate with eaoh other by wooded 
glens, and in a few cases by small and rooky passes. The finest port is in 
the neighbourhood of the gorge opening into the Torifir valley, where there 
are some very bold headlands and preoipioes overlooking the great ravine 
through which the Koilfir torrent reaohos the low country. In various parts 
the inhabitants have availed themselves of the basin-like character of the 
valleys, and have surrounded their flanks by innumerable little terraces for 
the cultivation of hill paddy. They use the small streams which issue from 
the often thick forest at the heads of the minor valleys and ravines for pur¬ 
poses of irrigation, conducting the water by means of long channels very 
cleverly out in the sides of the hills. The northern basin espooially shows a 
very extensive cultivation of hill paddy, and, in the months of Maroh and 
April, presents to the eye a large Bheet of intense green. The effect of the 
concentric terraces of vivid green, when seen from a considerable height, is 
decidedly picturesque. 

“ At the temple standing at the head of the great ravine opening from the 
central plateau basin towards the Toriur valley, the river has been dammed, 


• 2 According to the Kevenuo Survey map tho highest point in the taluk 
the highest point in the whole range, within Attflr limits, is 4,063 feet. 


: is 4,240 feet, and 






and toms a reservoir containing thousands of larga carp-like fish, which, 
from being constantly fed by the priests and devotees, are very fat and 
very tame. These were the only fish seen upon any of the hill groups, and 
have in all probability been brought up purposely.” 

The river called Matchai (of. Matsya = fish) am flows at the foot of the 
temple of ArapilSswaran in the Volapilr nild. At noon the fishes are all 
assembled by the sound of a hell for dinner. Within the anaikat or natural 
pool no one is allowed to catoh them. The natives say that “ here the lizard 
does not cry nor does the thdrai (jsirenyt) hear flowers,” and the hill (Kolli, 
malai, from QmwguSpgi, to Mil) is reputed to he so named because death 
ensues to all who commit any evil notion on it. The oar feast is annually 
celebrated here hy the Malaialis, whose superstition hinds them, if they see 
a tiger, to abstain from food until they have killed and brought it before the 
temple. The Brahmans make pttjs, but water for piija is brought to the 
temple by the Malaialis with great reverence. Not far from the temple is a 
waterfall named PSthalagangai (Query the Ganges of Pataliputra f) where 
pilgrims bathe. As a miracle they show a temple door formed of a plank of 
the Velar tree, said elsewhere not to grow more than two feet high. This 
tree has not been identified: it can scarcely he the Velhlrioheddi, -which is 
the merest brushwood. The Malaialis have religions scruples against planing 
or smoothening with the adze the trees whioh they foil. If their superstition 
precluded them from felling at all it would he still better. The area of lands 
used to he ascertained hy guess work, not measurement, and much opposition 
was made to ah attempt in Mr. Brett's time to introduce ohain measurements, 1 ' 
the Malaialis expressing themselves willing to pay any rent imposed if their 
lands were not measured. Besides the Ponakfid above mentioned, the laud 
is cultivated also by ploughs and hoes. Mr. Lushington, a former Collector 
of Triohinopoly, built a bungalow on the Kollimolais, and spent a great deal 
of money in forming a coffee plantation; hut was not successful. The 
Thalaimalais lie 14 miles south-east of NOmahal and are covered with 
herbage and low brushwood. On the summit is a dilapidated bungalow 
owned hy Saptarishi Beddi, a mittadar in Triohinopoly. The foot of these 
hills marches with the taluk of Museri in Triohinopoly, the officials of 
which district used occasionally to resort to the bungalow, whioh was built 
hy a former Collector; hut the had character whioh the hills have for fever 
has caused them to be abandoned by pleasure-seekers. 

As is usual in the district, the kasha town is the rallying point for a net- 

Commusicatioss °* S 00li 1 ' 0a ^ 8 ' 'which spread out like a fan in all 

directions. To the north lies the trunk road to Salem, 
which is continued on the south-east towards Triohinopoly, with a branch 
still more easterly leading to ThSthayangSrpSttai. On the north-west is the 
route to Trichengode, on the south that to Moganflr and Dindigul, on the 
south-west that to Paxamathi and Vslhr, and on the north-east another to the 
important town of Shendamangalam. The taluk has 15 roads in all with a 
mileage of 158 miles, the chief line of communication being that to Triohmo- 
poly, whioh has a good avenue. Al^tg the more modern lines avenues are 


So the Taheildar wrote in 


that these hills wore regularly pai- 
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growing up. In the year 1868 a bridle path to the top of the KoUimalais 
was completed. Roads between Paramathi and Jedarpalaiam vid Kapilai- 
malai, from Pulianjolai vid ThathayangftrpSttai and Mompatti to the 
Trichinopoly frontier, and from Namakal vid Budnpatti to Maniantlr are 
still needed. The first of these was executed from famine funds, but can¬ 
not be reckoned as a district road. . The following is a list of the roads with 
their mileage:— 

1 . Salem and Triohinopoly road .18 

2. Namakal and ThathayangKrpEttai road ..21 

8 . NSmakal and Moganfir road .. ., ., 11 

4. Namakal and Paramathi road.11 

5. Valayapatti and Moganfir road. 8 

■ 6. Moganur and Velur road .; .-. .. 10 

7. Jedarpalaiam and Siddalanthiir road ,. .. 12 

8 . SkSndamangalam to the foot of Kollimalais .. 4 

9. Namakal and Trichengode road .. .. 8 

10. Namakal and KonSripatti road .. .. 15 

11 . Pillakalpsloiam branoh road from YSlttr and 

JSdarpSlaiam road . 1 

12. Eddaittr branoh road from HogamTr-VSlttr road. 1 

13. Paramathi and Jedarpalaiam road vid Yelttr .. 16 

14. NainStmalai and Yerumaipatti road .. .. 10 

15. Paramathi and Trichengode road .. .. 12 

Total .. 158 

Famine Roads. 

1. Prom Kalangffni to Kannilrpatti. 5 

2. Do. Valayapatti to AudSpuram .. .. 5 

3. Cross road from Serukalai to Namakal and Tri¬ 

chengode road.10 

4. From Paramathi to JSdarpSlaiam vid Kapilaimalai. 9 

Excluding famine roads there are 2> miles of road for every 10 square 
miles of area, an unusually good allowance. 

Namakal, the kasha of the taluk, is a town of some interest, built at the 
foot of a great rounded moss of gneiss on the summit of 
Cjn^°TQ™'s i 01 ^kioh * 8 a i° rt or durgam. The town is huilt prin¬ 
cipally on the east, north, and west of the durgam, the 
Government Offices lying to the south-east, and is divided nominally into two 
portions, the Kottai and Pettai. The Ksttai is to some extent new, being 
built over the old ditch, and lies to the west, while the PSttai is on the east 
of the durgam. The town is laid out in regular streets, mostly crossing 
each other at right angles, the houses having the appearance of being built 
in square blocks. The place is one held in much honour by Hindus, local 
tradition marking it as the present abode of Yishnu. The name of the town 
(Nama-l-kal or the stone resembling nsmam) denotes this. This nSmam is the 
white streak borne on thB forehead by Yishnavites, and the dazzling mass 
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a tiruttu-vSSsal or secret gate, designed for flight or as a sally-port, but only 
an Alpine climber amongst Europeans would caro to risk an ascent which ia 
child’s play to the bare-footed native. On the lower slope of the hill, to the 
. south and south-west, are the remains of a first line of fortifications, but tho 
revetment, which was never wedded to the mother-rock, has given way in 
many places and the earthwork is rapidly following it. Tho true fort above 
$ is, as regards its outer walls, in almost perfect preservation. These are 
made of well-out blocks of the same stone os the rock itself, and secured to 
the rock by mortar. No mortar has been UBed in the higher courses, which 
depend simply on thou 1 own weight and accurate fitting to hold together. 
The whole is surmounted hya parapet of strong brickwork, some 2 A or 
3 feet thick, serrated by machicolations and pierced in every direction for 
musketry. Bound the interior of the ramparts runs a masonry structure 
about one yard or more broad and sufficiently high to enable the marksmen 
to reach the loop-holes. These are so skilfully made, that there is not an 
inch of ground all round the fort which could not be raked by a hail of 
' bullets. In one or more places the brickwork has the appearance of having 
been removed to make ombrasuree for cannon; but it is doubtful if what 
is left would stand the concussion caused by the disoliargo of any but the 
smallest pieoes of ordnance. The ramparts are irregular in shape, following 
the outlines of tho natural rook, with hero and there projecting bastions 
and salient, angles, which, show that its constructors must have beeu 
familiar with warfare in whioh gunpowder was the chief destructive agent. 
The area enclosed by the ramparts is about an acre and a half, and contains 
a roofless brick building said, to have been used as a treasury. These 
buildings were move probably the granaries of the garrison. Heaps of 
chaff and refuse accumulated there, and during tho famine of 18G6naany 
poor people eked out a living from what little grain they could winnow from 
these old accumulations. There is also a bomb-proof chamber abandoned to 
, the hats, and a small temple to Vishnu round which an inscription runs. 
Some crevices in the rook contain a soanty supply of dirty water, and the 
one tree which decks the durgam is utilised by the Masalmans as a flag¬ 
staff, whence floats a flag in the name of Dastigir. The fort is one of 
groat natural strength, and one which treachery or starvation alono could 
reduce. It changed hands more than onoe during the wars ■ with Maisur ; 
but in no ease does the courage of the garrison appear to have done justice 
to the strength of their defences. Begarding its origin accounts are conflict¬ 
ing ; some say that it was built by Bttmachandra Naik, Palaiakttr of Sh8n- 
damangalam and Namakal, to whom they fail to assign a date. Tho oldost 
inhabitants disown him altogether, and qay that although he built a tomplo 
at Shendamangalam, he had nothing to do with the durgam, whioh was built 
by Laclnni Narasimier, a harkar under tho Maisflr Bttja, at a period which 
they variously state to be from 200 to 500 years ago. Prom the modern 
style of the defences, the freshness of the stonework, and the state of presor- 
■ vationofthe brickwork, it is doubtful if any date further back than 150 yoars 
could be assigned to it. In the time of Haidar and Tlpu a killadax hold 
the fort for the Maisilr Government, whose possessions then extended as far 
south as ,VaIayapatti. Subsequently, in the Company’s time, it was hold 
by a guard of sepoys, the European officer in command residing in a bunga¬ 
low in the Kottai near the tomple. In those piping times of peace a garrison 
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is no longer thought neoessary, and, save hy the prieBts who go for puja, and 
by a casual traveller attracted by curiosity, it is deserted. 

Although Namakal is the kasha of the talulc, it is not the most important 
town as regards size and population. Its inhabitants number only 5,663, 
residing in 1,144 houses. It is the head-quarters of the General-charge 
Deputy Collector, the District Munsif, the Tahsildar, the D.P.W. Super¬ 
visor and the Inspector of Police. There is a large taluk Bchool here, and a 
Local Pond dispensary, a post office, and a public bungalow. The chief 
source of water-supply is the Kamalalayam. Some 500 weavers ply their 
trade here, manufacturing white cloths of superior description, half the 
produce of the looms being sold locally and the rest exported to Banga¬ 
lore, Maisur, Salem and Trichinopoly. Some brass and copper smiths work 
here to supply the local demand. The town is kept olean by a sanitary 
establishment. 

Shendamangalam is situated on the right bank of the Karuvattar, from 
which, and from the Yettikulam tank, its water-supply is derived. It oontains 
11,703 inhabitants, residing in 3,114 houses. The town is healthy and well 
huilt, and a sanitary organization on a largo scale has reoently been intro¬ 
duced. Though larger than Namakal, no trade worth mentioning is carried 
on there. Deference has already been made to the smelting of iron ore, 
which is its only speciality. 

ThathayangSrpSttai is built about two miles from tbs right hank of the 
AiySr, and obtains its water-supply from tanks and wells. Its nominal 
population is only 1,610; but, in speaking of ThathayangSrpSttai, those 
familiar with the district always ii&Iudo Pillsthurai, a neighbouring village 
with upwards of .3,000 inhabitants, and virtually incorporated with Thatha- 
yangHrpSttai. The streets are well built and a sanitary establishment is 
maintained from Local Bunds. In ThathayangSrpSttai proper are Borne 150 
looms, 1 which produce white cloths similar to those manufactured at Nama¬ 
kal, which are exported to Salem, Trichinopoly and Bangalore. 

Moganur (population 2,705) and VSiur (population 1,522) ore important 
villages on the bank of the KSvSri, from which, and from the channels, they 
obtain their water-supply. They are fairly clean, bnt the latter village is 
not so healthy as the former. Their chief trade is in the export of paddy 
and plantains to the Nainamalai bazaar and to Salem. 

Kapilaimaloi, said to mean tbe ‘ brown hill,’is also known as Kavala- 
kurichi, and lies about six miles west of Paromathi. It is a large village 
withh population of 1,671 souls, clean, and a local centre of trade. Drink¬ 
ing water is procured from wells. 

Regarding Paramathi there is nothing to note save that it is the head¬ 
quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar and Sub-Magistrate and gives its name to 
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mere hovels, built without the slightest attempt at,regnlarity, and ia them 
man and beast are equally at home amidst filth and rubbish. Owing to the 
combustible materials of which they are built fires are of frequent occurrence. 

As regards the chief industries of the taluk, in almost all villages coarse 
cloth is woven to meet the local demand, The chief 

Isdustuies. energies of the more prosperous classes are conoentrated 
in weaving, in agriculture, and in the congenial occupation of money-lending. 
Trade in hides is carried on at the Nainiimalai fair. Cotton, which grows in 
all directions, is a considerable item of commerce. Jaggery is manufactured 
at NanjaioddaiSr, Moganiir and Venkarai. Saltpetre is made at Mogantlr, 
Eddaiar, NanjaioddaiSr, Manapalli, PSttaipalaiam, ICumiiripalaiam, and 
Oravandiir. Of this branch of trade the late Mr. J. Eisoher had the mono¬ 
poly, and conducted it hy means of advances to the Uppiliars, who covenant 
to manufacture and deliver a certain quantity within a given time. The 
process is simple, consisting in lixiviating the soil, which already contains 
the nitre, and concentrating the solution by continued boiling. 

The following are the chief weekly markets. That held at Nainiimalai on 
Wednesdays, and attended by merchants in numbers from 
vais AIRSANDFEBTI ' Salem, Kasipufam, NSmagiripett,, Sc. Plantains, paddy, 
dotlis, hides, brass pots, camphor, cattle, and, generally 
speaking, all articles of daily use change hands here. 

■ Next in importance is the market at FulianjOlai, held on Tuesdays, and 
frequented by traders from Triehinopoly, Museri, &o., who purchase wheat, 
mustard, vendium, limes, bitter-oranges, jack-fruit, aud other produce of 
the KolKmalais. a 

After these rank the fairs hold on Sundays at Si5ltanp5ttai near VSlfir and 
at ManiSniir on Saturdays. Cattle are sold at the latter fair. Besides these 
may be mentioned the fairs at Pavitram (Powtvam) on Mondays, at Potti- 
roddipatti on Tuesdays, at Moganiir on Thursdays, at Kongaluttu on Fridays, 
and at NSmakal on Saturdays. 

The chief annual fairs are as follows. The car feasts at NEmakal in March 
and at Shendamangalam in February; the festival at Nainiimalai on each 
Saturday in Pertiisi (August); the Ksliammau Thiruvila and the Aohala- 
Dlpeshwarasami’s oar feast, both celebrated at Moganiir in April ; the 
festival at Oravandfir in February; that held every two years in May at 
ThathayangilrpSttai; those at Pillsthurai in July, at Kollimalai in the end of 
July or beginning of August, aud at ICapilaimalai in January. The same 
■articles of trade which are sold at the weekly fairs arc sold at those festivals 
in larger quantities, as also toys, books, native pictures, tin-pots, looking- 
glasses, &c. 

As regards exports and imports no regular machinery exists for the 
Exports collection of statistics, but the following information, 
although its acouracy cannot be guaranteed, is based on 
the best sources accessible. 

Plantains are exported in large quantities to Salem, Tfrupatfir, Vellore, 
Bangalore and Madras. Half of the paddy crop, estimated at 2,400 pothis 
aifd valued at Ks. 2,40,000, is exported. The dry grains and pulses are 
locally oonsumed, the ryots after harvest storing in pits or granaries as 
much oholam and kambu as they can afford to hold. When prices rise they 
retail them store for local consumption, reserving as a rule suffioient for one 
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or two years’ home requirements as a safeguard against adverse seasons. 
The paddy trade is carried on between the growers and wholesale merchants, 
who peregrinate the country, buying up the grain from the ryots at their own 
doors and carrying it off in bandies to Salem. A good deal of grain is said 
to go to BliavSni vid Trichengode. The whole crop of wheat and three- 
quarters of the other produce of the Kollimalais, including a little coffee, 
are exported to Trichinopoly. Hides find their way to the coast, probably 
through Yaniambsdi or Salem. As regards cotton accounts are conflicting, 
the late Tahsildar maintaining that so far from being an item of export 
it was imported from Trichinopoly, while Mb predecessor, who knew the 
taluk far better, reported that one-third of the cotton produced in the 
titluk, amounting to 28,400 maunds, was exported to Madras, two-thirds 
being worked up locally. All the saltpetre manufactured was said to find its 
way to the capital. As we have seen elsewhere, a brisk trade in ootton cloths 
is carried on with Salem, TricMnopoly and the Maiaiir territory. 

Inroars Eegarding imports the following return was prepared 


Articles. 

Whence imported. 

Estimated quantity 
imported. 

Approximate 

Value. 

Bawsilk .. .. .. 

Bangalore 

40 maunds .. 


Axeca-nuta,, ,. ,, 

Pfilghftt 

5,000 do. 

30,000 

Yam hales. 

Madras .. 

St)0 do. 


Popper . 

Palghat and Ban* 

2,000 do. 

0,000 

Salt . 

Madra3 •• 

200 games .. 

70,000 


At Namakai there is a Middle-class Taluk School in which English and 
Tamil are taught. The course embraces Grammar, Geo- 
micATtox. graphy, History, Anthology, Arithmetic, Euclid, &c. The 
strength of the school is 60 pupils. There are Local Eund Schools at Muddu- 
kapatti, Kannurpatti, Yaliaduppa, Yalayapatti, Moganur, Pslapatti, YSlur, 
Pandamangalam, Yenkarai and Paramathi. Tamil is the language taught, 
and the course comprises portions of the First and Second Book of Lessons, 
Arithmetic, Dictation, Grammar and Local Geography. There are Eesult- 
grant Schools at Bodinayakampatti, PSlayapSlaiam and ShSndamangalam, 
in which both Tamil and Telugu are taught; at Nttmakal, Yerumaipatti, 
Pavitram, YelMapatti, Shendamangalam, TbSthayangttrpSttai, Mottuph- 
laiam, MSrupatti, Thirmnalapatti, Thirumalanttmasamudram, EddaiSr, 
PnthupSlaiam, and Yadakarai. The course is much the same , as that 
taught in the Local Fund Schools and the language is Tamil only. The 
number of pupils in these two classes of schools amounts to 872. Pial 
schools, in wMeh Tamil only is taught, are, owing to the ample provision of 
schools of the better class, fewer in number than would be expected, the 
total being only 20 with an average of 16 hoys, or 300 in all. 

The above was written in 1876, the subjoined statement being the latest 
information as to the provision for education in the taluk. 
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Description 
of School. 




Valiaduppa 

Vnlayapatti 
Moganur .. 
Palapatti.. ^ 


Pmamathi 
Mudduiapatti .. 
KannCrpatti 
Himakal Pamanjier’s 


Fourth Class lower 
?amii, Second Standard 

I Tamil,' Tiiird Standard! 
subjects. 


Tamil and Tolugu, 
Second Standard. 
Tamil, Fourth Standard, 
and Tolugu, 

-nd Standard, 

Tamil, Second Standard. 


Tamil, Third Standard. 
Do. Second Standard. 
Tamil and Tolugu, 


With, reference to Police administration, the tttluk is subdivided into the 
Ponies Nftmakal or D division, and the Paramatbi or DP divi¬ 
sion. The Namakal division contains six police-stations 
as given below, with their distances from the kasha—(l)Nemakal, where the 
Inspector of Police has his head-quarters; (2) SliSndamangalam, 7 miles 
north-east; (8) Yerumaipatti; 10 miles Boyth-east by east; (i) Valayapatti, 
8 miles south-east; (5) Moganfir, 11 miles south; and (6) ThSthayangSr- 
pSttai, 21 miles south-east by east. 

The Paramatbi division has five police-stations, viz., (1) Paramatbi; (2) 
Nalltir, 10 miles north-west; (3) Vslur, 4 miles soutli-south-west; (4) 
Kunnathdr, 8 miles south-west; and (5) Illampillai, 13 miles west-north-west. 
Subjoined is a statement of grave crimes for the years 1874 and 1875. 














Of tlie six stations in the Nsmakal division the Superintendent write: 
follows:— 

(1.) MmM .—A very healthy station. There ore seven road and: 
village heats in this range. Crime is light. A fair is hel 
Nsmakal every Saturday, and another at the fifth mile on 
Moganur road on Fridays. 

(2.) SUndarmmgaTam .—Being near the Kollimalais, fever nearly alv 
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. (5.) Yemmaipalli.— Unhealthy, many deaths occurring fromfever, and 
it is a great place for guinea-worm. The inhabitants are prin¬ 
cipally KBvalkars, Pallia and Pullers. The station-house is built 
at the east end of the village. There are four road beats and one 
village heat. Crime is light in this range. A fair is held on 
Monday at Pavitram half way between Thiithayangfirpett and 
Yerumaipatti, and another on Tuesday at the eighth mile on the 
road to Nfimakal. 

(6.) ThUlmijirngm-pcti .—This range is healthy. The station-house is 
built in the middle of the town which is largo and thickly popu¬ 
lated. There are two road and two village heats. Crime is 
light. A fair is held in the village, in front of the station, 
every Friday. 

Of the five stations in the Paramathi division the Superintendent writes 
as follows:— 

(1.) FmmatM .—There are four village and three road heats. The 
inhabitants of the station range arc chiefly VSttuvars, Yollflars, 
Kaikalars, Masalmans, Brahmans, ICoravars, Ohueklers and 
Pariahs. Crime is light. A fair is held on Thursday. 

(2.) Frisr.—There are only throe road beats. The classes of people 
' ' residing in the station range are Pallis, Sholiars, Gentus, Vellft- 

lars, Pullers, Uppiliavs, Oliottis and Brahmans. Crime is light. 
The majority of people are well to do. 

(3.) JCmnattuir.- —There are one village and throe road heats. Theclassos 
of people, living in £he station range are Ycllfilars, Pallis, 
Kfivalgitrs, Vettuvars, Brahmans, Shfinars, Kaikalars and JSdars. 
Crime is light. 

(4.) IUampillai.— There are two villago and two road boats. Crime is 
very light. The majority of people are poor. 

(5.) jVnllur .—Is also a very healthy locality. False complaints are of 
frequent occurrence. There are three village and three road 
beats. Crime is light. 

The best camping-grounds are at Paramathi, in tho Favadi tope east of 
the town; at VSlttr on the west, near tho channel; and 
CAMriNa-GitouNDs. n j s0 a 0 f a mile 0O uth of Velfir on the hank of 

the KftvSri. Tents can he pitched at ShSndamangalam. on the hank of 
the Yottilculam, and at Puthaohattram near the avenue. This latter 
camping-ground is very convenient for despatch of business, being situated 
oh the borders of three taluks, Trichengode, Nfimakal and Salem. It must 
be understood that the above camping-grounds are only suited for District 
Officers and not for troops. Special arrangements would bo necessary to 
provide oamping-grounds for a regiment or battery. 

There is a bungalow at Nfimakal and another at Valayapatti. Officers 
marching rapidly can halt in the office constructed for tho 

Bungalows. occasional use of the Deputy Tahsildar at Velar, and in 
the small bungalow constructed from Channel Funds at JSdarpalaiam. 
There are also Orr’s Ohattrams or soldiers’ sheds at Nfimakal and Valnya- 

Rsuoiobs The following return shows the native religious oadow- 

Esdowmexts, ments of the taluk:— 
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Villages. 

Name of Deity. 

Amount.' 

N&makal .. .. | 

Moganflr .| 

Nam&malai .. ^ 

Kiragudi .. 

Tippara Mahidgvi .. 
Thithayang&rpett .. 

StpiSaS 1 ?! 1 ! i 

Paramathi .. .. ^ 

Sri Narasimma Sw&mi . 

Sri Ranganatha Swami .. 

Prasaima 1 Venkataramana Swami 

Laohmi N&ruyana Swftmi 

Semeavera Swami. 

Varadaraja Swami .. 

1 il i 

Kailfiaanada Swami 

Kasi Viauvanada Swami ^^. 

Subramaniya Swami 

Kfldanda Rama Swami . 

Bhimesvaro Swami . 



There are Jungle Oonservanoy topes in the following villages: Nsmakal 
(5), Paramathi (4), Nlliyampatti, POlSnoheri, ThSthayan- 
Tofes. gSrpSttai, Mogantir, Manampalli, VelMapatti, Yadamu- 
likipalaiam, KobanampSlaiam and VSlOr. • . 














CHAPTER IY. 


TKICHENGODE TALUK. 


[he taluk of Trichengodelios between North Latitude 11° 15'0''and 1I°43’0” 
Latitude and and East Longitude 77° 43' 0" to 78° IS' 0". It is bounded 
jomitudb. on .the north and north-west by the taluk of Salem; on 

Boundabies. the south and -frest.. by the Nfimakal Taluk ; and on the 
last and south-east by the KfivSri, which separates it from the district of 
Length and Coimbatur. It averages about 25 miles in length and 
Breadth. breadth, the extremes being 35 miles from east to west 

Area. and 33 miles from north to south. According to tko 

district volume of census returns the area is acres 422,987, or 660-9 square 
miles; the area as given in Volume II of the Census Eeturns is 632 square 
miles, = acres 404,480, and the Eevenuo Survey Office returns it as 628 
square miles, = acres 411,920 ; according to the calculation of Mr. Stokes, 
the present Collector, it is 634J square miles; the latter probably is correct. 
The taluk is exceptional in its configuration as compared with the rest of 
the Salem Distriot, being o.ne bleak glaring pluin with 
oroGBAPHV. a ^ which Sankagiridurgam only is of 

importance, and no hill ranges. It has, generally speaking, nothing in 
scenery or climate to recommend it, the only redeeming featuros being the 
KavSri, which is not in it, and Sankagiri; and were it not for the Eailway it 
would be at the back of God-speed. As it is, the first thought of the new¬ 
comer is that the best use the Eailway could be put to would be to get out of 
Triohengode. The centre of the taluk is high ground sloping towards the 
KavSri; on the north and east are two valleys in which the Sirabanganodi 
and Thirumaniinuttftr run. The Pakkanad or PulEmpatti hill in the north¬ 
west corner of the taluk is about 800 feet above the plain, and covers an 
area of 5 or .6 square miles; it is olothed with scrub jungle. 

The taluk, one small corner towards the south-east Accepted, has not eomo 
Geology. within the scope of the Geological Survey ; but it is pro- 
Soils. bably much the same as the rest of the district, a gnoissic 

formation with but little granite, trap dykes and magnetic iron bods here 
and there and red soil predominating. Begarding the'geology of the 
surveyed portion »iifc Chapter III, pages 97, 102. The proportion of the 
red soils was 93 per cent, of the whole, no less than 80 per cent, being rod 
sandy and 13 per oent. red loamy eoil; the regur amounted to 5 percent., 
and of exceptional soil there was only 2 per oent. This refers to Government 
lands only, but they are a fair specimen of the rest. 
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The rainfall of the taluk was as given below for the 
years 1872 to 1878. 


Years. 
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The taluk, hilly portions excepted, averages from 540 to about 900 feet 
_ above sea level. It is lower than Salem, the height of 

bsi ^ich j s gtf f eet: am j at jke Sankagiri station platform 

it is 876 feet. This is a slight rise from the intermediate station, Mac¬ 
Donald’s Choultry, which is 783 feet above sea level, the same crushing 
which upheaved the drug having raised the surrounding plains also. 
Prom this there is a rapid fall to the banks of the Kuvori, on the other side 
of which the platform at Erode is only 539 feet above sea level. The 
Climate climate is hot generally, though even in hot weather 
. favoured spots like .the bungalow at Sankagiri are com¬ 
paratively cool; from November to February the weather is pleasant, in 
March it begins to be uncomfortable, and April and May and parts of Juno 
are almost unbearable. After that the south-west monsoon blows violently 
up to September, when there is a lull before the cooling nor’easter 
sets in. Hunro—unintentionally of conrse—has been guilty of exaggera¬ 
tion when he wrote concerning the south-west monsoon as follows. His 
letter is dated from MSchSri, but that is not far from Trichengode. 11 The 
months of June, July, and August, with the exception of a few clear days, 
will be cooler than in Britain; for during this time the sky will be almost 
continually overcast, and the sun often invisible for many days. When 
I speak of heat, I do not mean the thermometer, for it will in general 
keep between 80 and 85 ; but the effect produced on the human body, which, 
from the constant high winds frequently accompanied with drizzling 
rain, feels this degree of heat much less than you do one much lower at 
home. The middle of summer, on this account, however strange it may 
seem, is cooler than the middle of winter.” Again, in the Trichengode Taluk, 
he writes as follows on the 18th of June: “ I am now on a beautiful spot 
twelve miles north of Sankagiridrug, and fora- from the KavSri. On all 
sides are graves of palmyra trees, and the country is everywhere green with 
rising grain; the only uncultivated ground is a small space in front of the 
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village on which my tent stands. The weather is now pleasanter than in 
England ; the wind is high, and the shy so cloudy that tiro sun lias scarcely 
been visible since the beginning of the month. I walked out this after¬ 
noon at three o’clock, which is usually as hot as any hour in the day, and 
did not return till near seven, when it began to grow dark. I made a circuit 
of about ten miles without once thinking of heat.” The health of the 
Eemtu people is good, the taluk being comparatively free from 

fever; but in exceptional years, when the fever wave 
sweeps over tho country, they suffer considerably. Guinea-worm is 

The population of tho taluk numbers 249,678, being an increase of 39,875, 
or 19 per cent, over the figures of the preceding census, when 
opulation. ^ tota i waa 209,803. Of the whole population the males 
were 125,220 and the females 124,458, a fact which is worthy of notice as 
females generally outnumber males. The Hindus as usual .were in the 
ascendant, amounting to 246,841, of whom 206,497 wore Saivas and 39,980 
were Yaishnavas. Masalmans were unusually absent, numbering in all only 
1,644, of whom 1,006 were Sunnis, 47 Sliias, and 591 'others. 1 The latter 
number is also remarkable. The Christian population was only 1,186, the 
Roman Catholics numbering 1,167 and the Protestants 19, being in a 
minority as is usual in this district. The agricultural male population was 
41,749, and the labourers—mostly agricultural labourers—were 13,473. 
Taking the census returns as correct, and doubling the numbers to include 
females, there would be about 108,000 persons employed in cultivation, but 
this is probably below the mark. The persons whose occupation was ' dress,’ 
and who would mostly be weavers, were 8,053. There are no special indus¬ 
tries peculiar to the taluk. Weaving to a greater or less extent goes on in 
all large' villages, more especially at Trichengodo. The land occupies fully 
two-thirds of the population in one way or another. The grain trade is next 
in importance. The people are comparatively well to do, the taluk being 
the second as regards land revenue in tho district; while, allowance being 
made for its area and population, it is perhaps entitled to the first rank: for 
this it is mainly indebted to the alignment of the KEvSri on its western 
frontier. The language of the people is Tamil. RSgi is the staple of con¬ 
sumption. Their morals call for no remark: in the largo towns they are 
troublesome, churlish and litigious j hut in the villages they are simple and 
courteous after their own fashion. The following return shows the incident® 
of the License Tax for the year 1878 ;— 
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Of the 422,987 acres which form the total given in the district volume, 
acres 7,720 are innms in Government villages and acres 
0F 18,763 are inttm villages; acres 136,056 are in mitta 
holdings, and tho remaining acres 260,448 are amiini. 
Of this extent acres 184,225 have been assessed, and of this total acres 
168,246 were occupied, acres 15,979 remaining available on darkhast;of 
acres 76,223 still unassessed, nores 12,992 are fit for the plough, while acres 
63,231 are uncultivable. In amiini lands, therefore, there remained only 
acres 28,971 to meet increasing population, and when these have been 
taken up the question of improved agriculture must force itself on the 
people. The land revenue demand was, aooording to the district volume, 
Rupees 2,72,784, the peshlrash on mittas waB Rupees 95,115, and the quit- 
rent on infims Rupees 2,427, the total being Rupees 3,70,326. The tax¬ 
ation on land was therefore at the rate of Rupees 1-7-8 nearly per head of 
the population. 

The following return of pattadars shows the numbers of leases into 
Pattadabs. wliioh the amsni lands were divided according to the 
quinquennial returns of Fasli 1286 :— 



The foregoing rent-roll is a lamentable example of the general poverty 
of the agricultural classes, even in an unusually rich taluk. Only thirteen 
pay a rent of Rupees 100 and upwards, while the mass pay only paltry 
sums. The poverty of the people is nothing new, and seemB to be inherent 
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in their institutions. Munro in 1796 remarks on the very, same th: 
though, if his statements axe oorrect, things wore almost better then t 
now. Dry land in Triohengode only averages Rupees 1-5-9 per acre 
wet Rupees 5-12-1, against an average of 3 shillings an acre th 
average rent is between .Rupees 3-14-1 and Rupees 5-9-3 for each farr 
against 10 pagodas a3 he states it; in fact the land is as cheap, or nearly 
and the ryots cannot afford to take so much of it Mnnro wrote as folio 
“ The average rent of cultivated land in this country ie not more than tt 
shillings an acre. Waste lands pay nothing. The inhabitants graze i 
cattle and cut wood upon them without being subject to any demand; lay 
down fields in clover and different kinds of grass ie unknown in 
country, where all the pasture is spontaneous. The average rent of 
whole body of farmers is not more than ten pagodas each. I.ampr 
sure that there is not a man among them who is worth £500, and ti 
exclusive of then cattle, nine-tenths of them have not five pounds. 0 
extreme poverty is the principal cause of the lowness of the rents, and 
any fault of the soil, for at least three-fourths of the lands in cultivai 
are capable of producing cotton, sugar, and indigo ; hut though the ra; 
have little money, I imagine that they suffer less real distress than 
peasantry of Europe. The inclemency of the weather is what they haj 
ever feel: firewood costs them nothing, and dress very little. Their t 
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he is stu-o (?) of a •sufficient return. Were we to abandon our present 
oppressive mode of taxation, 1 the oountry, instead of rice and dry grain, 
would be covered 'with plantations of betel, cocoanut, sugar, indigo and 
cotton.” He leaves, however, the real issue to rail at ‘ the Government ’ and 
‘our present oppressive mode of taxation’—three shillings an acre an 
oppressive mode of taxation ! Munro has just stated that “ the extreme 
poverty ” of the ryots “ is the principal cause of the lownees of rentBif 
three shillings an acre is oppressive, it might liavo occurred to him to consider 
whether the excessive toll levied from the land is not the cause of the extreme 
poverty of the ryots. Munro elsewhere writes: “The BtSrahmalial has 
now been completely surveyed, and the rents of it fixed: they are, on an average, 
nearly what they were under Tipn; the inhabitants paid the same then as now, but 
the deficiency of his receipts arose from the peculations of a host of revenue 
officers. The rents here, as I lelieve in every other part of India, are too high. 
This circumstance, joined to the general poverty of the people, is a great obstacle 
to every hind of improvement, and it has hitherto prevented the lease from 
being settled. Government have desired it to be made so as to sit light 
npon the inhabitants; but they were not aware that, in order to effect thin, 
they must relinquish twenty or twenty-five per oent. of the present revenue. 
This reduction will be recommended to them by every argument that can 
be thought of ; but I am not sure that they will have resolution enough to 
agree to it.” Probably in no nation under the sun is the Government so 
little 1 oppressive ’ as in India ; but if Munro says it is oppressive, the 
statement deserves sifting. 

It ie almost impossible now to arrive at any reliable, deductions as to tlie 
incidence of the laud revenue demand on the pattadars. The same quin¬ 
quennial returns which show 49,925 pattadars show an assessment of only 
Eupees 1,98,874; in fact the famine had already done its work, for, as 
mentioned above, the land revenue demand, according to tho district 
volume, was Eupees 2,72,784, that for Pasli 1281 was Eupees 2,76,699, 
and the demand after revision of the assessment in 1872 was Eupees 2,78,592. 
The number of pattadars is probably a fair representation of the rent-roll 
in 1872, the demand only being ohanged in consequence of failure of orops 
owing to famine. The demand for 1872 shows an incidence on each patta- 
dar of Eupees 5-9-3 nearly, while the assessment, according to the quinquen¬ 
nial return, is only Eupees 3-14-1. The collections of the taluk for Pash 
1284 were as follows :— 

I.‘land Eevonue— 

(a) Byotwari .. .. 2,40,930 9 9 

(i) Zamindai'i .. .. 92,395 9 2 

(«) Agraharam Jodigai .. 1,969 14 9 

(<i) Land. Eevonue Miscel¬ 
laneous .... 77 2 1 

* . --- 3,35,373. 3 9 


1 As the words of Munro, this statement is not ono to bo passed over lightly. Thoro 
are not wanting, amongst those who have carefully studied tho subject, many who nro of 

in which this question should bo discussed. , 
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The produce as above stated would allow Rupees 34-14-4 per head of the 
population of Fasli 1276 for a year’s subsistence. This is farm excess of 
the proportion found to exist in other taluks, and is more in accordance with 
what the supposed wealth and prosperity of Trichengode would lead us to 
expect. The above figuros, however, are vitiated by the famine prices 
which have been entered. At commutation rates the value of the produoe is 
only Rupees 30,95,988, or Rupees 14-12-1 per head of the population. 

The following is an estimate of the cultivation and outturn for Fasli 1288 
after two yours of famine. 


Description of 
, Crop. 

if 

II 

Cultivation 
por Acvo. 

Total Outturn. 

i 

iJ 

•s 8 

ft 

Viiluo of 
Total 
Outturn. 

8(1. 

P 

jf 

i 

S’ 

I 

1 

Paddy .. . 

Oholam .. 

KHgi .. . 

25R :: : 

Slmai 

Thovarai .. ‘ . 

Uluntliu .. 

Padmipnioru 

El" ! 

Naripaiaru 

Avarai 

Panivaragu 

Thenai .. 

Chillies . . 

Cotton 

Plantains .. 
Cocoa-nut topes . 
Betel lcftvoB 
Botol-nut topes 
Tobacco 

Total . . 

23,676 

H’977 

183 

32,066 

3,236 

l|864 

481 

156 

5,080 

3 

j 

j 

1 

1 

"n 

20 

71,028 

16,680 

. *077 
140,873 
3,002 

Mjj* 

2^648 

484 

7,633| 

4,720 

30 

16 

30 

24 

8,52,336 

Ml|816 

0,770 

22,48,095 

39,020 

21,350 

18,060 

13,960 

8,800 

549 

2,56,418 

1I912 

4^840 

7,633£ 

7,006 

11,800 

266,400 






45,68,001J 


This shows a falling off of 18,899 acres in area cultivated and of Rupees 
27,52,336-8-0 in value of outturn. For the population of 1871 this would 
allow Rupees 18-4-9 per head. The population of Fasli 1288 and that of 
1871 are by no means the same, and probably 27 per cent, would not be too 
large a reduction to make in calculating the former. This would give a larger 
share to eaoh person than if the figures of 1871 are taken. But, as men¬ 
tioned above, the outturn has been calculated at famine prices, and at com¬ 
mutation rates amounts to Rupees 16,77,143, or Rupees 8-15-4 per head of 
the population of 1871, less 25'per cent, for decrease due to famine. 

The Mowing roturn shows the distribution of land in the taluk. 












There are ferries at (1) Pulilmpatti KilvSri, (2) Kokkariiyanpett, (3) 
Pattalur, (4) Molasi, (5) Yerayamaugalam, (6) Kilampatti, (7) Jalakanta- 
pm-ara, (8) Siluvampatti, (9) Nedunkolam Siluvampatti, (10) Kalavadangam, 
(11) Mangalam, (12) Pillflgoundanpatti, (13) Pallipalaiam Agraharam, 
(14) Semaya Sengili Agraharam, (15)'KavBripatti Agraharam, and (16) 
Koneripatti Agraharam. 

The average rates of assessment under tlio now settlement show a reduction 
in nanja and piurja, the average being Rupees 6-12-1 for 
SumraiEUT Urns. t j l0 j! ul , mor an( p liupoes 1-5-0 for the latter, against RupooB 
6-1-6 and 1-8-0, the average rates respectively prevailing hoforo the revision 
of the settlement. The survey, however, stoppod in and showod an oxoobs of 
10 per cent., and the upshot of the now settlement was thuttko taluk was 
charged Rupees 2,893 more than it paid under the old rates, and Rupees 
44,806 more than Mr. Puckle thought it could afford to pay. If amino roliof 
cost Government many times the excess thus obtained in this taluk. 

This is the only taluk in the whole district which does not possess some 
hill ranges worth mentioning : the only pretence at a hill 
ill ANOK3, rlul g 0 ; B the Pahkanttd before alluded to; Sankagiri iudood 
attains to a respectable elevation of 2,345 feet, but that is only a solitary rock.. 
As there aro no hill ranges, there are naturally no forest products. 

The following is a list of tho roads in tho taluk with 
CoxmxioATOKts. theirnlilGllglJ .„ 

1. Road from Sankagiri to MacDonald’s Choultry .. 11 

2. Do. Trichongode to Nttmakal .. .. H 

3. Do. do. to Andagalur .. .. 14 

4. Do. , do. to Paramathi .. .. 7 

5. Do. Vaikundam to Masnkfdaipatti.. .. 7 

6 . Do. Pudflr to MinnumpaHi .. .. 9 

7. Do. Yyappamalaito Mallasamudram ..7 

8. Do. MacDonald’s Choultry to Railway 


Sankagiri to Pnlampatti I rid Yedapttdi. 
Trichongode to Kttlipatti .. 

Sankagiri to Pallipalaiam .. .. 

Trichongode to Sankagiri 


Famine Romls. 

. Road from YedapSdi to Kalvadangam .. .. 7 

. Do. Trichengodo to Kumtirapalaiam vid 

Pallipalaiam ... 18 

Do. do.' to KCkkarSyanpott 16 

Do'. MacDonald’s Choultry to Chinnappam- 

. Do.. Sankagiri to Travellers’Bungalow .. 1 

• • Total . . "43 
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The aggregate mileage, excluding famine reads, is at the rate of one m 
and four-fifths of road to every 10 square miles of area. The Eailw 
traverses the taluk, in which there are two stations, MacDonald’s Choult 
and Sankagiri. Erode station is close to the frontier on the right hank of t 
KUvSri; a bridge of 26 arches carries the road over the-latter- river 
Kumaropulaiam, where two toll-gates encourage traffic. 

The station of MacDonald’s Choultry is so named from a choultry built 
a certain Colonel MacDonald, who in the old days was stationed with troops 
Sankagiri when that place was a military station. He was in the habit 
going to the tract in question for shikar and built a choultry there, 
village springing up near the choultry the latter was known to the ryots 
‘ Mugadon’s ’ Chavadi.' It is right to preserve the name of this pub 
benefactor, as Captain Maoleod, one of Colonel Head’s assistants in the ft 
days of British rule, founded some choultries, and ‘ Mugadon’s ’ choult 
is sometimes erroneously attributed to him. 

The capital of the taluk is Trichengode, with a population of 6,It 
Though the head-quarters of the Tahsildar, it is or 

Oamr Ton.ss. a i, ou t g miles distant from Sankagiri, where the Dept 
Tahsildar lives; this, however, cannot be avoided as these are the mi 
important towns. Trichengode is a mean town lying at the foot of a ro 
some 1,200 feetabove the plain and 1,903 feet above the sea. There is 
good camping-ground and the water is bad; the people are litigious, and ii 
altogether a place to be avoided. In the centre of the town there is a pago 
of great repute sacred to Siva and much frequented by pilgrims. On eve 
new moon day some'5 ,000 or 6,000 people gather on the durgam, and duri 
the car feast as many as 40,000 persons have been known to assemble 
Trichengode. The town lies to the north of the hill from whioh it takes 
name ; the drug is a bare square-looking mass with some red stains on 
sides, probably artificial, like the streaks on the wall of the pagoda, 1 
possibly due to weathering. It is from this that the name, which it is i 
necessary to transliterate, is derived. It is properly $@&Q&ib&air(3 
• Thiruchengodu,’ the component parts being fOljfj — holy or beautif 
Q&th = Q&SU/5& or red, and ©.sir© 1 = or the peak of a mounta 

It is conjectured that the last portion of the name Pfllaksd contains the saj 
word, but this is more than doubtful as there is no ' godu ’ or peak near tl 
place. The legend of the StalapurOnam as to the red peak at Triehengc 
is that, in ages gone by (the yugam is not given), a dispute arose betwe 
Yayu Bhagavan, or Boreas, the god of winds, and Nfiga Bhagavan, t 
serpent king, as to which of the two was the more powerful. The test appl) 
was that the snake king s Bhould coil himself round the Himalayas andd 
god of the winds should try to drag him off. In this he succeeded, but 
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and, flying through the air, alightod, covered -with Wood, at Triehengode, 
and forms the rock now known by that name. 

In connection with the Triehengode durgam a tragedy which waa enacted 
there some twenty years ago may be mentioned. A certain Brahman, who 
was desirous tdfcontraot a marriage, but lacked moans, lmd recourse to a rich 
Goundan for assistance, and the latter directed him to make all necessary 
preparations and rely on him for the cost, which would bo paid on a date 
mentioned. Accordingly the trusting Brahman made the usual arrange¬ 
ments, invited the guosts, and all was rondy on the day when the money 
should have boen given, when ho had recourse to his Goundan friend, who, to 
his horror, repudiated the ngrooment. The Brahman, who know the disgrace 
and ridicule to which ho would bo exposed, tirgontly pressed bis claim, and 
at lost became so importunate that the Goundan ordered him to be slippered. 
After undergoing this humiliation the Brahman’s whole soul was kindled 
with a desire for revenge, and his imprecations were terrible. The law 
could give him no adequate redress, and his own right hand oould be of little 
avail; so be had recourse to a characteristic mode of Brahman retaliation. 
Taking his ohombu, he proceeded to the tank, where he bathed with clue 
ceremony. He then turned his steps to tko durgam, up which, for a portion 
of the way, a flight of sixty steps leads, lighted on festive occasions by sixty 
lights on each side, eaob light fed with ghee instead of oil. Any vow pro¬ 
nounced on these steps is supposed to be irrevocable. Toiling up there with 
wrath in Ms heart, he reached the foot of the Voratha Knl, one of the horns 
of the durgam, a precipitous rook difficult of aooeBS, and perched on the 
summit of which is a little temple round wliioh ■ persons can with difficulty 
creep. Any barren woman who oan go round 'this temple three times 
becomes fecund at once. Having gained this pinnacle, the Brahman thrice 
made the cirouit of tlio temple, ■ uttering the most terrible imprecations 
against the Goundan in accents so loud that the passers by in the streets 
below heard him and throngod in amazement at the scene. Having com¬ 
pleted the third circuit, the Brahman emptied his chembtt down the precipice, 
and, hurling it from him, cried " May the family of the Goundan sink to 
perdition even as this chembu,” and then flung himself head foremost down 



a oemetery long disused. The Loudon Mission lias or had a small school 
re. The public bungalow, formerly the house of the Commandant of the 
fcra, is romantically situated just under the durgam on high ground 
»ding a good viow of tho country. It is a favourite halting-place with 
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District Officers. Had some of Mimro’s outbursts of admiration been dat< 
from this spot they would be intelligible. The durgam, which rises to 2,3- 
feet above the sea, as viewed from the Railway is a great square white mas 
whence its name, the ‘ giri ’ or hill resembling the eaored ' chant ’ 
white shell. Viewed more closely, it is seen to he completely terraced wi 
fortifications, attributed to Tlpu Sultan, of which some at least must ha- 
been built by the English. On the side by which the ascent ie made creeps, 
trees, and prictly-pear are making a not unpleasing havoo amongst ti 
frowning ramparts; the lovely wild convolvulus wreaths through the embr 
eures, and soft grass covers the stone steps which onoo echoed to the tran 
•of armed men : half way up to the left, on the side of a steep scarp, like 
pearl set in emeralds, a snowy masjid nestles amongst the rich foliage whi 
still clothes part of the hill. The summit consists of a small plateau wi 
a good supply of water stored in the rooka. The prospect from it is ve 
pleasing: to the north a vast plain, with tiny hillocks peeping through t 
glowing haze, stretches towards Thop-ur; north-east the Kanjumalai inti 
cepts the line of the Shevaroys ; further east is the Aridagalur or Allav 
malai, and then in a long slope towards the south-east are the Kollimala 
crowned with verdure. On the south, again, the plain is broken only bj 
few hillocks; but on the west the Nilgiris fringe the horizon, with, in t 
nearer background, the Burgiir hills and the PSlamalai in OoimbatTu-; wh 1 
nearer still a silver thread marks the valley of the KttvSri, the garden of t 
district. The geology of the rock is worth study, especially on account 
the remarkably fine specimens of granite veins piercing the gneise on t 
exposed portion of the hill side; marble is found in the vicinity and sevei 
beds of limestone cross the Railway close by. While on the subject of 8a 
kagiri, mention maybe made of an interesting Shssanam containing a gra; 
by Krishna RSja of Maistir, of the villages of Ttdaiyur and Mangutjepal 
situated about fifteen miles north-east of Sankagiri in the Salem District, 
32 Brahmans to form an endowment for (he AgrahSra of Sankagiri, found 
by that king in commemoration of his marriage with his eight wives. T 
ShSsanam is very long, but an interesting document. Its transcripts 
occupies forty pages of foolscap quarto, and the translation thirty-two paf 
more. Nearly half of this is taken up with the genealogies and eulogy 
the kings of Maisur, and therefore somewhat foreign to this purpose; ab( 
half of the remainder is taken up with a rent-roll of the names of the gi-anti 
and their fathers and grandfathers, and a description in detail of the posit: 
of the thirty-two boundary stones which marked the two villages of 1 
endowment. The reproduction of such a dooument would be impossi" 
within these limits. The Reverend Thomas Eoulkes, a well-known ai 
quarian, who will probably bring it to notice in full in the “ Indian Ai 
quary,” writes regarding it as follows; “ This is a copper-plate grant oi 
plates, 12 inches in extreme length, with a mean width of about 8 inch 
and weighing about 27 lb., beautifully engraved in the modem Kanar 
character. The first 51 plates are in the Sanskrit language, and contain • 
main part of the grant in 126 verses of different metres ; the following 
plates are in the modem Kanarese language, and contain full details of 
boundaries of the villages which form the donation, and a repetition oft 
more essential parts of (he preceding Sanskrit portion ; the last plate a 
tains some verses of Sanskrit poetry such as are usually appended to gra 
of this kind. 

“ It is a grant of two villages, Taleyar and MiinguttepaLti, situated to 
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north-east of Shankka-giri-durga, the modem Shenkorvydroog of Wilks, 
Sunkegherry Droog of the Great Survey Map, Sankerry Droog of Thornton’s 
Gazetteer, So., by Krishna Baja, ldng of Mysore, to a community of Brah¬ 
mans in 32 proprietary shares, to form an endowment for the Brahman 
settlement (agrahara) founded by that Icing at Shankkagiri in commemora¬ 
tion of his marriage with his eight wives. It is dated Tuesday, the seventh day 
of the dark half of the mouth of Ashvini, S.S. 1639, = October A.D. 1717 : 
and the corresponding date of the autumn season of tho cyclical year Herva- 
lambi is added, together with tho current astronomical and astrological 
asterisms. 

" The grantor of this document is the Dud ICishen Baj (Dodda Krishna 
Baja) of Wilks’ History, who reigned from A.D. 1714 to 1731 (Wilks, i, 
226-230 of the 1810 edition: Bice’s Mysore Gazetteer, i, 240). At the date 
of his accession the district of Salem had formed a permanent portion of the 
Mysore territory for about 26 year's, having boen added to it by the conquests 
of Chick Deo Baj (Chilcka D5va Bflja) in the years A.D. 1688 and 1689 
(Wilks i, 93, 212); and it is not improbable that the settlement of this colony 
of Knnaresc Brahmans within the borders of these recent acquisitions may 
have had a political object in addition to the domestic reason assigned for its 
formation in the present grant. 

‘The first 61 verses describe tho pedigree of tho grantor in tho laudatory 
manner common to these documents :—but they may be omitted here. The 
following portions relate to Shankkagiri and its neighbourhood; and I there¬ 
fore give them in fall. 

7 62.—‘ While king Sbrlkrislma Baja—who is the stage manager of the 
beautiful drama in which the female actor dances by his direction over the 
jewelled crowns of all other kings—was performing all tke various kinds of 
charities, he had the desire, amuugst other things, of forming a Brahman 
settlement. 

7. 63.—‘This emperor of Karnataka sought out the most healthful, fertile, 
and sacred places within his dominions, and he then selected one of the best 
of them for this particular charity. 

7. 64.—‘That spot is situated to the south-east of Shrlrangapaftana, the 
city of the god of gods, the blessed Western Eonga. 

V. 65.—‘That country is called the Kongu-mandalam, abounding in wealth 
and crops. There, at the distance of twice ton miles (literally two yojanas) 
from the. undivided stream of tho river KsvSri, 

7. 66.—' and nine times ton milos to tlio north-west of tho original Shrl 
Eanga, is situated a sacred and salubrious spot. 

7 67—' Here is tho fortress called Sin! Shankka-giri-durga, which in 
former days boro the name of Kunnathllr. To the east of its eastern wall, 
whioh bears the name of Vijaya, 

7. 68.—‘ in the open space at the foot of the hill, there is a temple of the 
god Kapardin under the name of Somanatba; and to the westwards of that 
temple there is a temple of the god ShSrugin, 

7. 69.—‘ under the name of Yallabhu raja, the god of all the worlds. On 
the north side of this temple he built a neat Brahman street with two rows of 
houses; 

7. 70.—‘with court-yards to each house, measuring forty feet in width, 
and. a hundred and twenty feet' in length. 

7, 71.—‘ He built a separate substantial house for each of the 32 shares of 
the endowment. 
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• F 72.— 1 Thus he happily settled the site of the Brahman settlement, 
which he had longed to establish, on the sacred northern hank of the two 
bathing-tanks called Bama and Lakshmana. 

F 73.—' He also settled an endowment sufficient for the maintenance of 
the Brahman families residing there, consisting of a number of shares of land, 
with fields, gardens, and other appurtenances. 

F 74.— 1 The distriot dependent on Shankkaghi is called Elukare-iiud 
and the sub-district of PurvSni is included in it. In this sub-district, and 
dependent on the town of Hiramja-pura, 

F 75.—‘there are two villages at the distance of (about 7 miles?) 3 
gavyfltis to the north-east, having beautiful mango groves and gardens: 
excellent villages they are, producing unlimited crops of rice, sugarcane, 
and other fruit's and grains. 

F. 76.—‘ The first of them is Tsleyfir, which has also the name of Krishna- 
rlja-pura. The second is called ManguUepatti. These two villages 

F 77.—‘yield together, year by year, money, grain, fruit, and the eight 
products of land, in any quantities that may be desired, by their crops and 
other produce. 

F. 78.—‘ The king divided each of these villages into 32 shares, and with 
these King Krishna Baja provided an annual income for the Brahman pro¬ 
prietors of these shares. 

F. 79.—‘ He called this Brahman settlement, which he had thus himself 
established, by the name of Apratima-Krishna-rttja-pura: and he settled in 
it venerable Brahmans learned in the whole of the Vedas and Vedtingas. 

(FF 80 to 86 contain a repetition of the king’B titles.) 

W. 87, 88.—‘"With due respectfulness he sought out Brahmans of the 
Shri Vaishnava, Madhva, and Advaita sects, thoroughly versed in the Vedas 
and Veditngas, well acquainted with the traditions of religion, and law, 
learned in all the various branches of knowledge, ceremonially pure, belong¬ 
ing to good families, householders, full of the true iBrdhmanioal spirit, and of 
gmtle disposition ; 

FF. 89, 90.—‘ and he gave to them, all the two large, beautiful, and well 
populated villages of Tifleyur aud MSnguttepaJti, distributed into 32 shares, 
to form a sufficient maintenance for their families; their well-defined boun¬ 
daries being marked with stones having the figure of, a dwarf cat on 

F 91.—" He made this donation in that sacred spot which, is dedicated to 
the feet of the Western Bangesha, the city of ShrTrangapaUana, which is 
surrounded by a wall purified by the friction of the wavelets of the sin- 
cleansing river Kaviri, 

F 92.—‘ in the presence of the god Bangesha happily reclining on the 
lord of snakes as his couch, accompanied by the goddesses SlnT and BhQml, 
with his feet cherished by the goddess Earns. 

F 93.—‘ Familiar with the ceremonial of the bestowal of donations, he 
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gold, and saying, “ It is not mine, it is not mine: let it be a gilt to God.” 
In this form the king made Ms donation of these two villages, distributed 
into thirty-two shares. 

‘ Then comes the roll of the BrOhmona who received the donation, with the 
names of their fathers and grandfathers, and them ancestral families, schools, 
and vedic divisions, extending to v. 125. 

V. 126.—‘ Here follows the full description of the four boundaries of the 
two villages' belonging to that Brahman settlement, written in the language 
of the country. 

‘ This description iB in full detail, and extends to v. 138, 

139. —‘ In this manner 34 stones, engraved with a round dwarf-seal, have 
been set up, in order to make the boundaries of these two villages of Taleyhr 
and Mangu.tt.epat.ti. 

140. —' All the shareholders of this Brahman settiementof Apratima-krish- 
na-raja-pura shall enjoy without any molestation, as a tax-free grant, as long 
as the sun and moon endure, and while tlie earth and sky continue, and for 
the several generations of their sons and grandsons, the rice-fields, dry grain 
fields, gardens, house-sites, land fit for liouse-Bites, grazing lands, mango and 
other trees, tanks, wells, water-ohannels, water-courses, dry barren lands, 
swamps, old sites of ruined Brilhmari houses, old sites of ruined Slrildra 
houses, weavers’ house taxes, tobacco taxes, grass taxes, tolls, produce taxes, 
village-servants’ taxes, plough taxes, sheep taxes, caste fines, temple dues, 
king’s dues, additional crop taxes, together with all other village taxes, 
produce taxes, and season taxes, with all other proprietary rights accruing 
within the four boundaries of the two villages of TaleyOr, otherwise called 
Apratima-krislma-rffija-pura, and MSnguttepafii, Burrounded by boundary- 
stones marked with the dwarf-sool set up along the boundaries above 
described. 

141. —‘ While all these proprietors continue to enjoy those 32 shares, all 
dues' and all common lights within the four boundaries of these two villages, 
together with the eight land-appurtenances, namely, mines, hidden treasures, 
water, Btone, wood, profits about to accrue, existing profits, and contingent 
profits, and also the proprietary dignities, connected with, and properly 
arising within, the four boundaries of these villages, shall belong for ever 
to these proprietors of the 32 shares. 

142. —‘From henceforth these 32 shares shall he subjeot to all the four 
kinds of contract, namely, mortgage, sale, gift, and exchange, which these 
proprietors may choose to make. 

143. — 1 Apratima Narapati Vtra Shrl Krishna Baja, Odoyar of Mysore, 
[here follows a long list of titles] . . . caused this land-grant upon plates 
of copper to he engraved, and he signed his name to it with his own hand, 
and set his seal of the earth-goddess with the hoar to it, declaring .that this 
Brahman settlement, founded by him, shall continue for ever, while the 
moon and sun endure, free from all taxes, and, with the libation of Water 
over gold, in order to dedicate them to the god Krishna, he gave these two 
villages to the proprietors of the 32 shares in tins Brahman settlement of 
Apratima-Kri^luja-raja-pura, belonging to various families, schools, and 
divisions of the Veda, saying, “ From henceforth all these 32 proprietors, and 
their respective sons and grandsons in due succession, shall continue to enjoy 
all the above proprietary rights in these villages of Tsleynr and Mttngntte- 
patji for ever, so long os the moon and sun endure.' 
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The chief festivals are as follows: the car feast of ArthanBrisiimi, held 
annually at Trichengode from about the 17th to 26th 
Festivals, Faiils, jy[ a yi f re q U ented hy about 20,,000 persons, some of whom 
come from Madura, Coimbatfir, Kumbakonam and Con- 
jeveram. The pilgrims find no difficulty for want of accommodation as 
the town is noted for its many madams and mantapams. No epidemic has 
ever attended any of these meetings. About 600 bullocks, 300 ponies and 
200 carts enter the town during the feast. The KartikaikSmbu feast, 
held about the 20th November in the same town, is attended by about 
10,000 persons. About 6,000 persons attend the Kandastlmi car festival 
at KBlipatti, which is held about 21st January each year. A feature of this 
festival is the number of pilgrims who carry ‘kSvadis’ in fulfilment 
of their vows. Native Christians from Salem and elsewhere celebrate 
Christmas at Vellandi-Yalasai, in the Sankagiri division, when about 
3,000 attend and remain there for two or three days. There is a Homan 
Catholic church here, but the village is small and deficient in accommoda¬ 
tion. Weekly fairs on Tuesday at Trichengode and on Saturday at Koli- 
kilnattam are attended hy about 5,000 persons each: at the latter fair 
many cattle change hands. About 1,000 persons frequent the fail' held on 
Wednesdays at Pallipalaiam. 

Regarding exports and imports information is little trustworthy; as a 
step towards the attainment of something better the information to hand 
may be given for wbat it is worth. The estimate for the year 1869 is con¬ 
tained in a report by Mr. G. D. Irvine, C.S., that for 1878 being by the 
late Tahsildar, Sesigiri Rao. 

• Exporls. 



1 Sometimes held in June. 

a It is possible that the diminished export of paddy in 1878 may he due to the retention of stocks by 

producers owing to the scare caused by famine. Mr. Irvine’s .~ “— 1 - A 

transactions of a normal year. 





Name of 
Village. 

Description 
of School. 

Salary, 

o?TtMult 

System. 

S 

■8 

Coat per 
Mensem. 

1 

•3 

L tSr 

Subjects 
in which 
Instruction 
is given. 

Itomarks. 

Trichengode.. 

Aided School 



39 13 r 2 

43 

Eng. and Tam. 

Taluk School 

Aided front 

Sankagiri .. 

L. F. School 

Jss.j 

3 

30 6 2 

81 

Do. 

T »ef 


Kumarapslaiam 

Do. ... 

Combined 

2 : 



Tamil 

ThS'stnd. 

Aided 

Pallipalaiam. 

Do. .. i 
Do. 

%r-.. 



17 

Do. 

Do. 

do! !'. 

Load' 

Funds.. 

Yedapfidi " 

Do. .. 
Do. .. I 

Do. .. 
Do. .. 


12 6 6 

23 

:: 

Do. .. 




Total .. 


135 6 It 

232 





In educational facilities this taint seems to be strangely behindhand. 
From its wealth and population the opposite would be expected. 

There are police stations as follows:—E, or Trichengode division: (1) ( 
Police. Trichengode, (2) Ellipillai, (3) Pallipalaiam, (i) Pudur, 
(5) Mallaeamudram; ES, or Santagrri division: (6) 
Santagiridurgam, (7) Ohinnapampatti, (8) MacDonald’s Choultry, (9) 

'The figures for I860 are at less than 8 annas per head of population.' If those for 1878 
ore even approximately correct they ted a sad tulo of the effects of famine on the demand for 
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(3.) CMtmayampatti station range is healthy as a rule, hut occasionally 
fever prevails. There are 3 road and 5 village heats, and crime 
is comparatively light. A weekly fair is held here on Sunday. 

(4.) YetUvpaM.— This range is healthy; the population chiefly consists 
of fishermen, Pallia and ShSnars. There' are 2 road and 
6 village heats and crime is light. A large weekly market is 
held here every Wednesday, and the annual festival of the 
Roman Catholic ohurch at the village of VaUttndi-Valasai is the 
only one of any importance during which local police arrange¬ 
ments are made. 

(5.) Puldmpatti.— This station-house is on the hank of the KavSri, and 
the range is said to he generally feverish. There are 4 road 
and 6 village heats, in one of which there is a ghst through the 
PakkanSd hills. 

(6.) KamSnpSlaiam. —This range is subject to the occasional attacks of 
known depredators from BhawSni Taluk, CoimhatOr District, 
especially when the river is fordahle. Crime is light. A shandy 
is held here on Monday, and the station-house here is situated, as 
at Pulampatti, on the hank of the KSvSri, a furlong from the 
high road leading from Salem to Coimhatur. The population 
comprises the Yella’a and Vettuva castes. Crime is light. 
Known depredators from BhawSni commit crime especially about 
KumSrapalaiam, where they oan easily cross the river by the 
bridge. There are 3 road and 4 village heats. A weekly fair 
is held here on Friday. 

Triehengode is not a favourite taluk for camping in. There is but a bad 
' -Bungslows, camping-ground at the kasha, where theweavers absolutely 

Orr’s Ohollteies, refused to allow the Collector to pitch his tents in the 
&c - Pavadi tope. The bungalow at MftnchSvadi is convenient 

when the south-eastern portion of the taluk has to be visited. That at 
Sankagiri has already been referred to. There are Orr’s choultries at 
Triehengode, Sankagiri, and MacDonald’s Choultry, and a soldiers’ shed at 
Sankagiri. 

The following is a list of religious endowments in the,taluk:_ 
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Village. 

Name ot Deity. 

Amount. 

Total. 



US. A. F. 

K8 . A. r. 

Velar .. 

Desika Narayana Swami 

117 7 7 

489 7 0 

KokkarSyampott,. { 

Paramfiawara Swami .. . * 

Venugopala Swami 

61 13 5 
61 13 6 

f 

Sankagiri .. j 

Ohondraya Sw&mi .. •. 

Varadarftja Swftmi 

Somfiswara Sw&mi 

Vallab&r&ya Swami .. .. 

Vlrabadra Swami 

Kotta Vinayakan .. 

Ohellandiyamman .. .. 

Patti Vinayakan 

396 10 4 
77 14 6 
877 4 3 
762 4 8 
45 6 9 
18 3 8 
18 2 8 

8 14 3 


Tedapidi 

Nanjondeawara Swami .. 

661 6 5 

661 6 5 

Kldayimpetti .. 

Sitheswara Swami ., •. 

82 2 11 







Total . . 

7,860 ( 9 0 


There are Jungle Conservancy topes in the following villages : Triohen- 
gode (4), Sankagiri, ThavanakavundanEr (2 each), Man- 
Topes. j akalpatti, Morur, KaruvSppampatti, Vaikundam, Kolikal- 
nattam, flhinria.ma . nali , Pulampatti and Yell&ndi-Valasai or Nainfimpatti (1 
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CHAPTER Y. 

* HOSftR TALUK. 


Hoa?R (Ooaoor) Taluk, otherwise known as the Bitlaghat, or taluk above 
the ghats, derives its name from the Capital Osflr or Hosur, which signifies 
in Kanarese “ new town.” It comprises the anoient taluks of Hosfir and 
L urns and Denkanikota, which were merged into one in the year 
Longitude. 1860. It lies between North Latitude 12° 2' and 12° 58' 

Boundaries. and East Longitude 77° 30' and 78° 17'. It is hounded 

on the north and west hy Maisflr territory; by North Arcot and by the 
taluks of Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri on the east; and on the south by the 
Dharmapuri Taluk and Ooimbatur, between which and the Hosur frontier 
the KavSri runs.. Its extreme length from north to south is 60 miles, and 
the breadth from east to west 43 miles; the average breadth being about 
30 miles. The area according to Volume II of the Census 
***■ returns is 1,169 square miles or aores 748,160, which 

corresponds with the figures taken from G.O., dated 22nd Maroh 1876, No. 
404. According to the District Volume of Census returns the area is 1,258 
square miles or aores 805,145, while the Survey Office gives it as 1,290 
square miles = acres 825,600. For the purpose of the Census of 1881, 
Mr. H. E. Stokes adopted the following figures:—Government, aores 
518,831; InSm, acres 105,523; Zaminduri, acres 154,281; total aores 
778,63 5 or 1,216-62 square miles. Mr. Price, who is generally very aoourato, 
gave it as 1,500 square miles; but it is hard to say where he can have got 
his figures from. The returns from the Survey Office are more likely to be 
correct; hut, for the purpose of calculation, the figures from Dr. Cornish’s 
Census Volume will be used. Of the acres 805,145 entered in the District 
Volume, acres 18,013 were Inam villages, acres 136,655 were Zaminduri, and 
aores 1,441 were Inam in Government villages; leaving aores 649,036 as the 
net acreage in Government villages. Of this, acres 157,833 were assessed, 
and acres 135,611 in occupation, acres 22,272 of assessed land being unooou- 
pied. Acres 448,902, of which the greater part is mountain and forest, were . 


unassessed, 400,859 acres being unoultivable and acres 48,043 cultivable. 
It thus appears that in assessed and unassessed lands there were acres 
70,315 available to meet increase of population; and if, roughly speaking, 
it takes at present about one acre under cultivation to support each member 
of the population, then, allowing for deorease of population in the famine, a 
generation of 32 years ought as nearly as possible to bring the population 
and cultivable area on a par, after which date it is probable that, nolentet 
volmtes, the rural population will be forced to consider the necessity for 
improved modes of agriculture. Within that period however three seasons 
of greater or less soaroity may he apprehended; so the evil day may he post¬ 
poned for about 40 years, after which the English ploughs and deep culti¬ 
vation will have their way. The Land Revenue estimated for the Government 
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tics of tlie district, tUe view from Jaulikgri, looking south, on a cold and 
blustering, but bright, morning in January, is perhaps the most beautiful, the 
Bsiyakota gkfit taking second rank. Jaulikgri itself is in keeping with its 
surroundings, the quaint roofs, something of the Swiss cottage style, with 
their bright red tiles, giving a home look to the picture which Indian soenery 
so often wants; the secret cord is touched aud the exquisite pain of hdmweli 
“rises in the,heart and gathers to the eyes.” On the east the Mslagiris, and 
on the west some minor hills, enclose a verdant vale spreading to the south. 
In tire near foreground is the picturesque peak of Mfldaingiri, and, like a 
shadow in tire distant haze, ;the 1’onSohibetta in Ooimbatur, its height 
doubled by a film of anowy uloud.wliioh drifts half way up, fills up the back 
ground of the valley; while, in the middle distance, innumerable tree-clad 
peaks pierce the morning mist which hangs in the romantic hut fever-stricken 
hollows. The country round has less the appearance of a tableland than of 
the summit of a mountain ridge: in its flora and ge.nerol aspect it looks as 
if Some hill-top had suddenly been depressed, so us to merge in the plains 
while retaining its distinctive scenery. Very beautiful also is the view 
beyond Kuntliukota. The hill-sides are covered with forest: the plains below 
most beautiful, as the tanks undor the sunlight flash out amidst the green; 
the little red path along the hill-sido molts away into a thread in the far 
distance; the air'is redolent with the crushed wild thyme, and the musical 
tinkling of many notes from the cattle-hells is home upwards on the breeze. 
It is difficult to conoeive that these lovely scenes, and the glaring plains 
of Trichengode, trembling in the mirage of the mid-day sun, were created 
by the same hand. KunthukSta is as it were the ultima Thule of civilization. 
A drop of 1,000 feet by Tlpu’s gliffit leads to the wildest jungles. Here 
and there a squalid village struggles against wild beasts and fever, and 
the official is happy when he can turn his back, with a good conscience, on 
the unhealthy solitude which lias claimed his temporary presence. The 
country south-east of Denkanilcota is jungly. Towards Kelamangalam on 
the east, and Thalli on the west, is the usual hare undulating spread of the 
Hosiir plateau. It may generally bo said that where the BalSghSt is least 
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The climate generally is feverish, especially after the first burst of each 
Heaitii monsoon, this being the only, but a very serious, draw- 

SALBI ' back to residence. Even in this respect, however, no 

fired line can be drawn; as one locality may be generally free from fever, 
while another close by suffers from it in a severe type. Thus MattakSri is 
proverbially healthy—though the famine years formed an exception, fever 
having prevailed there for two years, and the sequels® are only just disap¬ 
pearing : at Hosur on the other hand fever seems to be endemic, and 
the intermittent type often fatal. The house of the Executive Engineer half 
way between the two stations enjoys a wonderful immunity. 

The population of the taluk, according to the Census of 1871, was 
Population 193,037, of which 97,276 were males and 95,761 were 

oruLATioN. females, which is a remarkable exception 1 to the rule 

according to which the latter would be expected to out-number the former. 
The population, according to the quinquennial census of 1866-67, was 
169,537 ; the inorease in the quinquennium being 23,500 or 18'9 per cent. 
In that census also the males predominated as 86,033 to 83,504. According 
to the returns for 1871 the population averaged 165 or thereabouts to each 
square mile of area. Of the whole number 185,072 were Hindus, 
100,724 being of theVaishnava seot and 78,115 being Saivas; of Masal- 
mans there were 6,703, of whom 6,607 were Sunnis, 95 Shias and 10 were 
“ others.” In the larger population of Trichengode it has been noticed 
that there were only 1,644 Masalmans, the reason why the latter are. found 
in greater numbera in Hosur being due to its proximity to Madsflr, where, 



test of the 


has been observed in Triohengode. It possibly m, 
said to disappear in the census of 1881; but this woi 
rmer census, as the mortality during the famine was 


■uld not he an infallible 
heavier amongst males 











been followed by snob a terrible deficit ia startling. The deficit, of course, 
ie mainly tbe fruit of famine, not of tbe settlement; .and it ia more distress¬ 
ing still to remember that when this rent-roll was prepared tbe famine was 
only half over. Por purposes of comparison it may be stated, by anticipa¬ 
tion, that Mr. Price reported 1 tbe assessment in 1867 to be Eupees 2,09, 914 : 
we have seen that, according to tbe district volume, it was Eupees 1,78,997 


village 
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the demand was Rupees 1,39,560, and according to the new settlement, it was 
Rupees 1,44,925. Even according to the latter the falling off is Rupees 
53,600 J while when compared with Mr. Prioe’s figures 1 it reaches the enor- 
mous figure of Rupees 1,18,589. 

The following return, prepared by Mr. Price, shews the 
Eote! "“' revenue of the taluk for Fasli 1276 :— 


Land Revenue. 2,05,409 

Miscellaneous. 5,365 

AbkSri. 45,500 

Local Funds . 4,850 

Road Cess . 4,513 

Stamps. 18,077 

License Tax . 140 

Total.. 2,83,854 


This shews an incidence of Rupees 1-10-9?- per head of the population of 
Fasli 1276. 

Owing to the famine having upset all calculations, and also owing to the 
abkgri being no longer talukwSr, comparisons with any fasli later than 
1284 would he useless. Subjoined is the revenue for that fasli. 


I. Land Revenue— 

(a) Ryotwari . 1,43,462 

(J) Permanently settled Estates.. .. 18,429 

(c) Agraharam Jodigai. 14,176 

(d) Land Revenue, Miscellaneous .. 6,683 

H. Forest . ,. .. 11,756 

in. Ahkari . .. 71,080 

IV. Stamps . 19,711 

V. Road Fund .. .. 14,353 

VI. Special Fund. 161 

VH. Village Cess. 13,219 


Total.. 3,13,030 

This return shews an incidence of Rupees 1-9-11 per head of the popula¬ 
tion of 1871. 

So far as the native method can be regarded as perfect, and it has its 
Ageicoltoee mer ' t8 > i* may be seen here to the best advantage. Wilks 
goes into raptures over it and describes it as follows :— 

‘' The whole world does not, perhapB, exhibit a cleaner system of husbandry 
than that of the cultivation of RSgi (Gymmnit corocanw of Linnteus) in 


1 These figures however are not exactly fair premisses from whioh to draw inferences, 
for the rent-roll above quoted is only the net rent-roll, that is, the gross rent-roll minus the 
Jammabandi remissions, which, when returns are given on which calculations for 5 years 
are to be based, should, remissions being a fluctuating, and possibly wholly absent factor, 
it is submitted, ho excluded. 
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other tanks anil irrigation works are, as a rule, very small. As the taluk is 
influenced by both monsoons, the supply of water for wet cultivation is 
more certain and regular than in the other parts of the sub-division. While 
on the subject of irrigation works mention may be made of two sanads 
which are historically interesting;, as preserving the names of former 
benefactors: the first is that of the Thalli tank, engraved on a stone which 
has been lying on tire tank bund unnoticed and neglooted for centuries. 
At the heading on tiro right is a cresoent moon, and on the left tho sun, 
while in the oontre is the usually indecent lingam in an uniiBunlly indecent 

^ The inscription in tiro Kanorose language proooeds as follows :— 

“ May it h prosperous.” 

" On Monday the full moon of tho bright, fortnight of tho month of 
Kartika in the year Yikriti corresponding to the 1452nd year (A.D. 1530) 
of the prosperous and victorious reign of Sfilivahana, and in the reign of the 
chivalrous Achuta Deva Maharaja, 1 king of kings and lord of the domi¬ 
nions surrounded by the Eustorn, the Western, and the Southern Oceans, 
Honnaliga 1 Chettiar, the son of Honnu Ohetti, one of tho two sons—Vira 
Chetti and Honnu Ohetti—of Akannaohenna Chetti, the beloved son of Vira- 
badra D§varu of Ndgamangalam, constructed this tank, and assigned by 
■formal gift land under it, cultivable with five Kandagams of seeds, together 
with the village of Nallasamudram, under the name of Ohettihalli Agra- 
hsram, and gave the tank the name of Honnilmhuddlii. The paddy lands 
under the tank were assigned for the maintenance of temples, and enjoy- 
ment.of Brahmans, Jangnmaa, and Yidvamsas—should any person violate 
the terms of this grant he will be oulpable as one who commits parenticide 
at YaranSsi (Benares). Further" (the donor was evidently doubtful of 
the efficacy of the first Shapam or anathema) “ should any one violate the 
terms of this grant, he will he guilty of the same crime as one who murders 
his Guru, a Brahman or a cow at Yaranitsi." Even the accumulated impre¬ 
cations quoted above seem to have left a doubt in the mind of the benevo¬ 
lent Chetti' for the following Slokas are appended:— 

“ Of the grant of a gift and its maintonance, the maintenance is the 
more important of the two ; for tho donor by the gift attains Swarga; 
while ho who maintains it attains eternal life. He who maintains a gift 
made by another, acquires virtue double that of him who gavo it. He who 
misapplies a grant loses tho fruits of tho gifts mads by him. He who 
withdraws, his own gift of land, or misapplies a gift made by others, will 
continue for generation after generation for 80,000 years ” [in tho shape 
of a worm floating in excrement]. The portion in brackets is missing on 
the stone, hut the conclusion of the slokam—a very common one—is well 
known. 

The following inscriptions have boon added. “ On Saturday noon— 
AmSvteya—the dark fortnight of the month of Chitri (April and May) of the 


1 This was one of the Vijayanagara kings, the predecessor 1 of Hama Baja, ia whoso reign 
the kittle of Tollikota was fought and the ruin of the 


) dynasty scaled. 
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year Siddharthi (1799), Seringapatam was annexed to the East India Com¬ 
pany.” “ On the 16tli May of the year Dundubhi (1802) Mr, Alexander 
Hamilton Gleig was Collector of the Distriot of BSrahmahal, &o." 

The other inscription is on the Dodda Bolvix Anaikat near Kelamahga- 

To left and right at the top are depicted the sun and the crescent moon: 
the lingam is conspicuous by its absence. 

The Shasanom is as follows••— 

“ On Thathiya (the third day) of Bathrapatha Sutha (the bright half of the 
month Bathrapatha) of the year Pramldiksha, corresponding to the 1595th 
year of the prosperous and ever victorious reign of SalivShana (A.D. 1673), 
and whilst Chikka Deva RSja OdaiySr of Maisur reigned at Seringapatam, 
KurnSrarSya Dalavoy (a commander-in-chief) son of Kalulaya Maharaja 
OdaiySr, Dalavoy of Maisur, a Kshatriya by caste, and of the BSradwaja 
Gotra (or family of the sage Baradwaja), constructed this anaikat across the 
SanathkumSranadi near Idahalli, a hamlet of the firka of Kelamangalam 
attached to Hosur, in the names of the god Mupina Hiu'alu MallikSrjuna 
NanjundSswaraswSmi, the chief family deity of his Gurusami (or priest), in 
order that his ancestors and his ruler may gain heavenly blessings. The 
name given to the anaikat is Kumarasamudram.” 

Previous to the revision of the settlement, the punja rates varied from 
Rupees 2-4-0 to Annas 6, the average being Rupees 1-3-2 
R,vtes^ I,EME 1 ' T P ei ' acre ; the rates on nanja rose from Rupees 1-4-0 to 
Rupees 8-12-0, the average being Rupees 5-5-10. Under 
the revised settlement the average for punja is Rupees 1-1-4 and for nanja 
Rupees 5-3-4, the rates varying from Annas 4 to Rupees 4 for dry, and Rom 
Rupees 1-4-0 to Rupees 8-8-0 for wet lands. 

The only hill range, properly so called, in the taluk is that known as the 

Hill Ranges MSlagiris. The southern portion of the taluk is-indeed 

all hills j but these are mostly detached, or, where they 


extend northwards, more or less unbroken, to a point south-east of Kela¬ 
mangalam where they are hardly distinguishable from the Panchapalli hills, 
and similarly to the bank of the KavSri on the south, while they merge more 
or less in the Pikkilimalai in the Dharmapuri Taluk on the east; but, 
practically, they may be held to commence on the north in the valley of 
the SanathkumSranadi (marked Chinna Aur on the Ordnance Map) and to 
end southwards in the GutrSyan, 1 the highest peak, which rises to a height 
of 4,580 feet above the sea. This would give an approximate length of 
20 miles from north to south, with an average breadth of 5 miles from 
east to west. They are most easily reached from Denkanikota, vi& Erudu- 
kota, whence acoess is obtained to SiddSpuram, by a ghst practicable for 
horses. The plain at the foot is about 3,000 feet above sea level and 
the ghat is about 1,000 more. In places somewhat stony, after about 
two-thirds of its length, the steep path is succeeded by a series of grassy 
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and want of communications, combine also to prevent them from being fully 
utilised as a source of forest revenue. "With such a magnificent waterway 
as the KavSri all along- the southern boundary, it is not quite clear why 
more has not been done in the way of floating rafts of timber down the 
stream when in fresh. 

roMMimicATiovs The following is a list of the communications in the 
' ' taluk :— 


Hosur to Krishnogiri 

Hosiu- to Bayakote 

Hosur to Denkanikiita .. .. 

Kelamangalam to Bttyakota 

Denkanikota to 'Phalli 

Kelamangalam to DenkanikSta 

Kelnmangalam to Atthipnlli 

Hositr to Mslilr (within British limits) 

Denkaniketa to KundukSta 

Hosur to Thalli . 

Mattakeri to Anaikal 
Thalli to Anaikal 


Shfllagiri to Maisur frontier via BSrikai .. 

Bffgalur to Borikai.. .. 

Thalli to Maisiir frontier via Gtimalapuram 
TJddenapalli to Kelamangalam 

Thalli to JaulikCri. 

Honkanikota to MSlagiris ,. 


The mileage, famine roads excluded, is at the rata of 1) miles of road 
for every 10 square miles of area. The roads are fail-, especially in the 
northern half of the taluk. South of Kunthukota there are no roads 
worth mentioning, though the old maps shew a road vid Anohitty to PerrnS- 
garam, of which traces survive here and there, especially the avenue trees; 
but the road can never have been finished, and the country is too diflioult 
for road-maldng except at an extravagant expense. “ Tlpu’s ghst,’’ as 
the descent to Anchitty is termed, is a formidable undertaking, practicable 
















■winding path is paved -with rounded boulders nearly the whole-way down. 
Lieutenant "Warren of the Geological Survey reported aa follows on this pass 
in 1804 : “ The difficult part of the pass begins about 2 miles south-east of 
the drug (MallikSrjunadiu-gam) where it enters the jungle, the descent (for 
about half mile) is moderate ; hut it becomes steep and extremely rugged 
on its reaching TolOrkBta hill. The rapid descent is about six furlongs in 
extent, and is totally impracticable, and perhaps unimprovcahle, to carriages 
of any description. It took me twenty minutes to descend it on foot and 
it was with difficulty my palanquin followed. From the foot of Tolurkota 
hill the road becomes tolerably good, still descending gently and crossing 
several times a small river, formed by several nullahs rising in from (sic) 
the adjoining high grounds, and met by the two nullahs which we have 
noticed in MallikSrjunadurgam vale. Tho pass may be considered to end 
about two miles north-east of Anchitty. Although the pass he impracticable 
to every kind of carriage, yet, notwithstanding its groat steepness, it is by 
no means difficult of access to people on foot, the road being generally 
clear, and wide enough to admit of four men marching in front, and, though 
extremely rocky, the stones are, excepting at very few places, so ranged as 
to afford a good and safe footing. The length of the pass may he taken 
to he about five miles through a very thick jungle, much infested with 
















T ood, tlis English garrison might have effected a valu¬ 
in' of tho latter; hut did nothing. When it came into 
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eai(l to have mourned greatly over the news, and to have aocompaniod the 

victims with every expression of sorrow to the place of execution, outside 

the town. Here Hamilton, on talcing leave of his native friend, gave him 
this pair of compasses, all that he had to give, and told him to keep them as 
a memorial, and hand them down as an heirloom in his family, which he 
did. The younger man suffered first, Hamilton kindly sparing him the 
additional pang of witnessing his own death, and the elder bravely sub¬ 
mitted to his fate, the heads of lath leing hacked offhy tie village chuokler. Any 
one who has seen the little round-headed knife of a cliuckler, something 

like a cheese-cutter in miniature, can imagine the abominable barbarity 

superadded to the crime of murder. When the terrible scene was over, 
Hamilton’s trusty friend, like a true mason as he was, begged the bodies of 
the Killedar, and gave them sepulture in his own field, where some crumb¬ 
ling bricks indicated the site to Mr. White. The story being brought, in 
1876, to the notice of the Collector, who happened to he at Hosur, the grave 
was found about 1£ mile from Hosur, on the side of the TJdenahalli road; 
and opened in view to giving the remains Christian burial. When the 
medical subordinate examined the hones, he found the skeleton of a very 
powerful man, conjectured to have been Hamilton, in perfect preservation. 
There was a smaller skeleton, supposed to be that of the midshipman, and 
a thigh bone which could not he accounted for. As some doubt therefore 
was thrown on the identity of the remains, they were reverently returned to 
their old resting-place, where they are likely to slumber undisturbed until 
the Great Day. Had it been known that, as Thornton records, there were 
three victims, the matter would have been explained, and further search 
would probably have revealed the rest of the third skeleton. The fort, on 
which poor Hamilton bestowed so much trouble, has since been dismantled; . 
but the ditch, and glaois, and some of the bomb-proof chambers remain. 
On the southern faoe, immediately over the moat, is the residence of the 
Sub-Clolleetor, now Government property, having been purchased from Mr. 
Brett, C.S., who built it after the designs of Mr. Latham, C.E. Mr. Brett 
built it when Collector of the district, of which Hosur was then the head¬ 
quarters, the Sub-Collectorate being at Salem; but shortly after its comple¬ 
tion, the head-quarters of the district were transferred to Salem. The house 
is supposed to have cost something like a lakh and seventy thousand 
rupees; but Mr. Brett kept no accounts after the expenditure exceeded a 
lakh. The cost of the ehunam alone was Eupees H.OOO. 1 The house and 
grounds were purchased by Government in 1875 for Eupees 10,000, and 
soma years previous Mr. Shaw of the Eemount DepSt could have got it for 
Eupees 7,000, which would almost be covered by the sale of the woodwork 
alone. The foundations are insecure, and there is always the risk that the 
whole building may collapse and tumble over into the moat. The town, 
and especially the Sub-Collector's house, is unhealthy, owing to the preva¬ 
lence of malarial fever, caused, partly by the'wind blowing down the 
drainage valley, partly by the low paddy lands adjoining; and especially : 
by the miasma from the tank bed, which is not, as formerly, kept full, 


1 This estimate was given by the late Paul PiUai, the Huzfir Sheristadar, who knew a 
good deal about the building of the house. Mathueudana Rao however says that he kept 
the accounts and that the expenditure was between forty and fifty thoueaud rupees. 









I and quenched their thirst, the water being turnod green by the Goddess, 

!l whence tlie well is named ‘ Marakatha sorovaram 1 in the Puranas; and this 

is tlie present Pachakulom, close by tbe Hosilr bill, to which the Hindus 
attribute many healing virtues. Piirvathi then resumed her piu-suit, and 
found the God up a tree—the Champakamaram—on the top of the hill. 
Muthugala Rislii, the devotee of the place, Beeing the strange beast, sum¬ 
moned Utchayinar, a brother Rishi, who joined him in the chase, on wliioh 



empty udders ; and were suspected of having milked them. Piqued by self- 
interest, the Vedars watched, and found an IguSna going into the cell, after 
which the cows oame and yielded their milk over it. On proceeding to 
remove the ants’ nest, a crowbar struck on tbe hidden lingam, which forth- 


1 They must indeed have been prehistoric times, when no one -wanted anything; and 
Dharmam seems to have been rather unreasonable to complain of tho decadence of charity 
when there woro no objects deserving of relief. 
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with shed blood, at whioh, taking alarm, the Vedara, abandoning rough 
usage, gently cleared away the rubbish, and unearthed the Lingam, over 
whioh they raised a pandal, and made piija to it, after whioh the local RfljS 
built a temple where puja was performed by the VSdars. This however was 
irregular, as a Brahman ought to officiate, and so the Vodars sought and 
found two Brahman brothers, m route as pilgrims to Benares, who, taking 
the VSdars for robbers, hid, the one his money, and the • other the bones 
of his parents, whioh he was carrying to the Ganges, and which the touch 
of a Sudi-a would defile. The Vedara, however, took them forcibly, and 
made them make piija; whilst doing which Brahman No. 1 fell a victim to 
a tiger. Brahman No. 2 went on with his piija, deploring the loss of his 
companion, and the interruption of his pilgrimage to Benares, when the God, 
in a dream, told him that all purposes would be answered by throwing the 
bones into the TonkSsi Ganges, or the Pachgkulam aforesaid; and, as a sign 


appear as flowers. The Brahman found this to be so, and having deposited 
the flowers in the Marakathasaras, abided content in bis priestly office. 
Tile other Brahman, who was devoured by the tiger, was born again as the 
son of Krishna Gandharva Bttyar, the chief of Anaikonda. When five 
years old, he explained to his father that his present birth was due to the 
favour of the deity, 1 and that the pagoda on the Vrishabathri should he 
enlarged. The Rajs accordingly performed the Thulabttram ceremony, • 
weighing himself in a scale against money bags, and gave the equivalent of 
his weight as an endowment to the temple. The maintenance of the pagoda 
afterwards devolved on the BSgalur Palaiakttrs, and then on the British 
Government, which commuted the Inams into a Tastik of Rupees 1,400-2-6 
per annum, and finally the temple was vested in Dharmakartas. The 
copper ShSsanams, whioh embodied the Stalla PurSna, have been lost; hut 
the temple contains some inscriptions in Kanarese, Sanscrit, Malayalam and 
Telugu, which might be of value; those however are somewhat too weather¬ 
worn to be easily deciphered. Every town and pagoda of any importance 
has its mythical history. To give them all, though the materials are at hand, 
would he tedious and profitless. The above is a fair specimen of the rest. 


es south of Hosttr is MattakSri, or the Remount Depfit, 2 
from whioh all the indents for cavalry and artillery in the 
Madras Presidency are supplied. The population, 2,848, 


in one way or another, with the 


Depot, whioh occupies more than a square mile of ground : being higher 
this station is healthier than Hosur. It has little trade, but at the weekly 


fair there is muoh traffic, especially in oil and garden produce. MattakSri is 
commonly spoken of as Mattagiri and, as “ Mattam ” in Tamil means ‘‘ a 


pony," and " giri ” a hill, the general idea is that “Mattagiri” is a place 
where horses are bred, and is so called on : account of the Bemount Depfit. 
This is hut another instance of English carelessness inttie matter of proper 
names. Just as JaulikSri is written Joulagiri, and Cttankarai Gttengherry, 


1 This is probably a pious fraud, to do honor to a benefactor of the temple, who would, 
doubtless, be flattered at being thns made one of the twice-born. 

_ 2 As a matter of fact MattakSri is quite distinct from the Depdt, the name properly belong. 


: DepSt stamps its despatches ' Muttigiri.’ 
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ulgor 1 seem to have jumped to the conclusion that every suffix of the 
must be “ giri.” Now, as at tTttankarai, so at Mattakeri there is no 
“giri” of any description. The word “keri” in Kanarose answers the 
“ cheri ” of Tamil, (of. Puducheri — Pondicherry, and ParachSri or Par- 
cherry,) and signifies simply a hamlet or village.' At MattakSri used to 
dwell a certain Guru, or priest, called Mattan (properly Maththan) held in 
some repute, and, as the village sprung up, it was known as Matthan’s 
keri or Matta keri. The following particulars regarding the Remount 
Depdt may be interesting, especially as no information on the subject has 
ever been made public. The wi’iter is indebted for them to Colonel Arthur 
l)rury, the late Remount Agent. 

In the year 1828 the llemount DepSt for the supply of horses to the 
Madras Army was removed from Ooongul, 43 miles from Bangalore, in the 
Maisur territory, to the present site, 4 miles from the town of Hosiir in the 
Salem District. This site appeal’s to have been selected as the nearest place 
above the ghats outside the Maistir boundary. It is situated on an open 
elevated position (being 60 feet higher than Bangalore), with a supply of 
water from two large tanks and a good soil. 

Before entering on a description of the Depdt as it now exists, it may he 
as well to look back at the Regulations for the purchasing of horses at the 
beginning of the century. 

’ The Depdt for the purchase of horses was first established at Mangalore 
in 1779-80. The first notice on record regarding the agency is published 
in G.O.G., dated 17th March 1802, where it is ordered that the appointment 
of Agent for the purohase of horses for the cavalry of the establishment 
being no longer necessary, will be abolished after the arrival and distribu¬ 
tion of the next lot of Remount Horses. No provision appears to have been 
made for conducting the duties of the department, and nothing further 
appears until 1807, when a Code of Regulations was published in G.O.GK 
directing the Agent to make arrangements with the dealers as to the average 
price paid for homes to be purchased in accordance with the requirements 
as to number and description, which would be communicated to the Agent 
by Government through the Commander-in-Chief. 

The horses to be landed at Mangalore, or such other place as may be 
agreed upon, at the risk and expense of the dealers, except for such horses 
as may he lost by shipwreck or be captured by an enemy on the seas, the 
loss of whioh would be home by the East India Company. 

No horses to he purchased measuring under 14 2 hands or under 3 3 * 5 years 
of age in time of peace, and 4 years of age in time of war. 


1 The Survey Department are no better. In a map of the district recently prepared in 
the Survey Office, the draughtsman, seeing the suffix “ giri,” was kind enough to engrave 

a hill on the map as a justification for the name. 

3 In G.O.9., dated 12th Maroh 1872, the standard for Cavalry horses was raised to 

14 hands 2 inohes. No horses under that height were to be allotted to British Cavalry, 
hut well-bred, strong, active horaes measuring 14-1 might be purchased for Native Cavalry. 
Subsequently the standard of all Cavalry horses was again reduced to 14-1 and remained 
so until, on the recommendation of the Remount Agent in November 1875, the standard 
for Artillery and British Cavalry was fixed at 14-2 and for Native Cavalry at 14-1. 

5 In G.O.G., dated 12th March 1812, 3£ years was fixed as the lowest age in time of 
peace; under present regulations horses are required to be purchased between the ages of 







but he was to be held responsible for obtaining adequate security to protect 
the Company from loss. 

The horses after being purchased were to be retained at least one month 
at Mangalore to recruit and recover from the voyage, before a Committee of 
Officers was appointed to pass them into the servioe. 

As soon as the horses had been passed they were drafted off to the 
respective regiments to which they had been allotted. 

In 1810 the Madras Commissariat Department was established, and on 
the 1st December the purchasing of Demount Horses was vested in the 
Commissary-General, the appointment of Demount Agent was again 
abolished, and an officer of the new Commissariat Department (Major 
A. Grant of the 24tli Degiment N.I., Assistant Commissary-General) was 
placed in charge. 

Section VI of the Degulation for the conduct of the Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment provided for the supply of Demount Horses. 

Under this order the Commissary-General was permitted to avail himself 
of the resources of such markets as he might think proper, prices to be 


an average rate to be notified by Government. 

■issary-General was further authorized to appoint a House of 
ombay to conduct negotiations with horse-dealers from Outch 
mtries on the Persian Gulf, or with other contractors, for the 
rses, for which funds were placed at his disposal at Bombay, 
no fixed allotment of followers, or horse appointments, which 
the discretion of the Co mm issary, the bills for all charges on 
.ts being made on oath. 

lations regarding advances to dealers, terms of purchase, standard 
of horses for tire service by Committee of Officers appointed by 
der-in-Ohief, were similar to those provided in the Code for the 
the Demount Agent. 

) about the year 1814 or 1815 a Grazing Parm was established 
'.patam, where the oolts purchased at Mangalore, which were too 


nd to distribute such as they passed 
for which they were allotted, 
ers, Deputy Assistant Commissary- 




this officer was transferred in tile Commissariat Department to Kamptee, 
apd Captain Hunter, 1st Begiment L.O., was appointed Assistant Com¬ 
missary-General, and ordered to take over charge of the Bemount Depart¬ 
ment from Captain Cfox, who was transferred to the Grazing Farm, near 
Serihgapatam. lieutenant Andrew Dyce was appointed as Assistant to 
Chptain Hunter and placed in charge of the Depdt at Obongul. Captain 
Hunter took charge of the Bemount Deportment at Mangalore in November 
1827. This is the first instance recorded in the DepSt hooka of the offioer 
in charge being required to lodge security with Government for his honesty. 
He was directed by the Commissary-General, under G.O.G. dated 9th 
December 1816, to furnish the security fixed for an Assistant Oommissary- 
G-eneral to the amount of 16,000 rupees. The laat incumbent was the 
first Agent who was not required to furnish any security, the-order having 
been canoelled in his predecessor’s time. 

In March 1&28 Captain Hunter applied for permission to send some 400 
horses to the neighbourhood of Anaikal, about 12 miles from Hosur within 
the Maisur territory (the horses were eventually sent to.the Hosilr District), 
in consequence of the scarcity of forage at Coongul; and in the following 
August we find that the ground near MattakSri was handed over to Captain 
Hunter for the Bemount Dep&t. 

The following statement shows the number of horses and colts in the 
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grass or luof 

bought or grown on the Farm attached to the JJepbt. The grain ration 
consists of 6 or 9 lb. of raw cooltee for small or large Remounts, which is 
boiled before being given; this is supplied by contract, the average prioe in 
good years being 47 lb. per rupee; this year, on aoeount of the famine, it is 
expected to be about 19 lb. per rupee. Each Syce loolcs after two Remounts. 

“ The Australians are granted as much liberty as the paddocks will afford, 
that is, wheh grass is available and weather admits as many are turned 
loose to graze as there is accommodation for ; at other times, they are kept 
in loose boxes or picketted without heel ropes. Remounts of other breeds, 
cannot he turned loose; they are kept in boxes or picketted. 

“The Dep6t is subdivided into three sets of lines, each in charge of a 
European Conductor, with a third part of the establishment under him; 
in addition to these three sets of lines there are the sick lines under the 
Veterinary Surgeon and his establishment and the Farm also under Euro¬ 
pean supervision. 

“ Remounts on arrival are distributed to these lines, the establishments of 
which vie with one another in endeavouring to improve and quiet the 
horses committed to their charge in the shortest possible period. 

“In each line there is a Naigue (a pensioned Cavalry man) with twelve 
Chahooksowars or Syee riders, who handle and gradually break in and 
exercise each Remount in the Riding School. The drill is in every respect 
most admirable; the men ride extremely well, have excellent hands, and are 
cool and gentle with their horses. I look on the drill and exercise of the 
Remounts at Hosur as one of its chief merits. 

“The Remounts are ridden in plain snaffles and native saddles, by men 
seleoted from amongst the Syces as being good riders. Their dress (a very 
plain and cheap one) and boots are given them, and their pay is increased 
a rupee, in some cases two rupees per mensem above their ordinary wages ,- 
and with this trifling expense to Government the Remounts are not only 
broken to saddle, but can be put through (a single ride) in the school, at a. 
walk, trot or canter, that would do credit to any regiment. 

“ With drill thus going on in the three lines, morning and evening, each 
Remount gets an hour’s riding three days a week. 

“ I would beg to bring this admirable system of exercise prominently to- 
notice in the hope that something of the same sort may be adopted in the 
Reserve Repots in Bengal, where I am informed horses are only exercised 
in hand by the Syoes. 

“ The routes by which Remounts reach Hosur are as under:— 

1st.—Australians are purchased in Madras, chiefly in January and 
Februaiy, and are sent by railway to Mallur, a station in the 
Bangalore line, twenty-four miles from Hosur, 1 which distance 
they march. 


i From Mattakeri, not from Hosor. 



















































kani-kota would be the fort which guards the ghat 
galam) which leads to the south from MaisiSr. 
probably be biassed in favour of the Kathleen myi 
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malaria is swept up the Anchitty ghat, from the jungly lower half of the 
taluk, (luring the south-west monsoon; but this is probably too much diluted 
to be noxious when it reaches Denkanikota. The town has fallen off from 
its former greatness, principally owing to tlmscourge of fever. There is a 
large colony of Iyengar Brahmans in the old petta, and there are also many 
Masalmans and Chettis. There is much trade in dry grains, especially rSgi: 
silk-worms were formerly bred here in quantities, but this branch of industry 
has, owing to disease and bad seasons, almost, if not entirely, disappeared. 
Hough pottery for local use and sale in neighbouring villages is produced 
to a great extent. The schools (vide infra) are sufficient for the population. 

Kelamangalam or Kilamangalam, population 2,153, a place frequently 
mentioned in the wars with Haisur, is some seven miles east of Denkani¬ 
kota, and is remarkable for its weekly fair, the largest cattle market in the 
district. To this fair much of the produce of the surrounding oountry is 
brought; and the purchasers of sheep, fowls, grain, betel, &o., frequent it 
from the Remount, Hosur and Bangalore. The town has a large trade in 
grain and oil-seed; and cloths, which are sold at the weekly fair, form one 
of the local industries. The water and camping-ground are good. The 
town, with its shabby suburb Jlbi, is situated in a hollow near the crossing 
of the roads to Rsyakota, Hosur and Denkanikota, and is in no way pre¬ 
possessing, nor is it easy to understand why Tfpu .and his father should 
have valued it as a military position. The little fort of Jlbi, when the tank 
on the east was full, might have been an obstaole to an enemy unprovided 
with, artillery; but otherwise the town is exposed on every side, and espe¬ 
cially from the east towards JekkSri. Here are two old forts, on high ground, 
whibh may have been the strength of the Kelamangalam position; but 
they in their turn are again dominated by accessible heights to the north- 
cast and south-east. The country to the south-east and east is jungly, the 
Ranohapalli hills in the distant east being properly speaking an extension 
of the Mffiagiris towards the north. Ratnagiri is dose by. The etymology 
of the name is not certain, but the first portion is probably " Kile ” or 
“ Kaleh ” meaning a fort (cf. Killedar). About a mile and a half distant 
is JekkSri (ride infra “ Camping-grounds’’). 

ThaUi, population 1,966, is a large agricultural oentre, ten miles west from 
Denkanikota, and sixteen miles south-west from Hosur. The trade consists 
of grain in large quantity, oil-seed, betel-nut and garden produce, the 
population being almost entirely agricultural. The locality is feverish, the 
town being situated in a hollow close to the tank bed. As already noted, 
the SanathkumSranadi takes its rise in this bed, and a translation of the 
ShSsanam which lies on the bund has been given. Prom ThaUi famine 
roads lead to Jaulikeri on the south, and to GumalSpuram and Anaikal on 
the north-west: 


Regarding Thalli Buchanan (1801) writes as follows“ Thalli is an 
open village near a small fort, and contains about sixty houses. Before the 
invasion of Lord Cornwallis it contained about five hundred. After the 
capture of Bangalore, many of the inhabitants retired to Thalli, and 
obtained from the Sultan a guard of five hundred horse and two thousand 
foot. The detachment from the British army at Hosur, having heard of. 
-U-J -11 -:~ 1.1 -i daybreak surprised Thalli. 


r run awav without loss, for 
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attempt to resist. The assailants obtained a great deal of plunder, and 
destroyed the town. An officer (Phousdar) of Tlpu’s oame some days 
afterwards, and dug up a large quantity of grain that had been concealed 
under ground. A party of dealers in grain (LambSdis) oame after this, 
and swept everything clean ; ao that a large proportion of the inhabitants 
perished of hunger. During the government of Tlpu, few of the remainder 
came back ; hut most of them retired to the Bsrahmahal, in order to obtain 
Colonel Bead’s protection. They are now daily returning. 

“ Tkalli formerly belonged to the Denkanikota PalaiakSr, who, from being 
possessed of a town named Bala-halli, took the title of Belalla Raya; but 
he was no relation of the Belallal monarohs of Karnata. He was deprived 
of his dominions by Jaga Deva Raya of Chenapattana, whose successors 
were in their turn expelled hy the Maisur family.” 

Snlagiri, population 1,599, Berikai, population 1,824, andBagalur, popu¬ 
lation 2,240, are the capitals of three Pslaiams, of which the latter is 
unsettled, the pSlaiakSrs of the two former having each received a Sanad-i- 
milkat-Istimrar. There is nothing remarkable about them, though their . 
tenure ia respectable in its antiquity, having originated, like that of the 
Odaiyars or PalaiakSrs, in a feudal suzerainty to the Maisur Bsj. The two 
former were once one with Mffsti, now separated from them and in Maisur 
territory, and have become separate pSlaiyams in comparatively recent. 
times. The Pslaiakars gave assistance to Colonel Bead in the matter of 
' supplies, and so made friends of the mammon of unrighteousness. The 
PalaiakSr, or Baja as he is generally termed, of Snlagiri is a respectable 
gentleman of middle age, related by marriage to the Zamindar of Puuganur. 
He keeps some state in his palace, but his circumstances are much strait¬ 
ened by debt, owing partly to the unusual circumstance of his being a 
merciful landlord. The town is so called from the neighbouring hill, whose 
three humps, conspicuous from the Krishnagiri side, have suggested a 
resemblance to the sacred Sfllam or trident. The PalaiakSr of Berikai makes 
no pretensions to he a raja, and lives, like a common ryot, in his mud fort. 
The Ankueagiri SamasthSnam may he given as a fair sample of the history 
of these palaiyams. Ankusagiri is another name hy which the Berikai 
Palaiam is known, being so called from a hill which is supposed to hear a 
resemblance to an elephant goad or Ankusam. The PslaiakSr’s narrative 
goes as far hack as 1008 Sslivahana (A.D. 1086), when, he says, Mffisti was 
the first possession of his ancestor ChokS GounivSru, who ruled for 45 years, 
the house name of the family, “ Misti Mummadi,” applied 
A.D. 1131. alg0 to PalaiakSr of Sulagiri, being derived from this. 
Ohoka CounivSru built Nindamangalam and lived there, previous to which 
he had ruled the Alur Samastanam, having a berk of 16,000 pagodas, 
attached to Kanohi, which place lie left for Masti owing to a quarrel with 
Jothilinganayakulu, the Baja of Kanohi. Choka Gounivaru took his army 
to "Vijayanagaram, and served under Stri Banga Bayalu; and is said (by 
the PalaiakSr) to have gained the victory for Achuta Rayalu, son of Stri 
Banga Bayalu, in a war with the Emperor of Delhi. Eor this he was 
rewarded with the tract round Nindamangalam, yielding 20,000 pagodas, 
as a Jaghir. This tract was mostly forest; so the Jaghirdar improved it by 
building tanks, pagodas, forts, &o., and attracted settlers, the chief places 
being MSsti, said to be synonymous with subhakSram (prosperity), which 
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mg the forces of the Magadi Samastfinam, he retook Ankusagiri and ruled 
AD 1705 ^ or ^ teen yaars. having recalled his relatives from 

M&harSjagarh. In the reign of his son, Kariappa 
A.D. 1750. GounivSru, which lasted forty-five years, Perumalpalli 
and Karavnnapalli were ldst. Ankusagiri was invaded in his time by 
Vlranna, a General of Nanju Eajayya of Mnisur, who suffered defeat at the 
hands of Mstliansgadu, the Ankusagiri General, who mustered 200 horse 
and 8,000 infantry to the battle. The PslaiakSr, who was in reserve with 
a small force, was so delighted by the sound of the martial instruments 
that he gave the name of Berikai (of. ICanarese a kettle-drum) to the 
scene of battle, previously known as Muttliandapalli. BSrikai is now the 
capital of the Pslaiam which is more commonly known by that name. 
Mutthandapalli is now a hamlet of BSrikai, and in the enjoyment of Matha- 
nayadu’s descendants as an UmbSligai Inilm. Nanja Baj, infuriated at 
the defeat, disgraced Vlranna and set out to retrieve the disaster.in person ; 
on which, Kariappa GounivSru, prudently thinking that the enmity of so 
powerful a ruler was likely to ruin him, purchased peace by the cession of 
Perumalpalli and Kaxavanapalli, now amani villages in the Hosur Taluk. 
AD 1762 The next ruler, Ssdanapalli GounivSru, reigued twelve 
years, the villages of Ayyappagoundanapalli and Kotha- 
krishnapalli being given as a portion to his illegitimate brother, by whose 
AD 1771 descendants they are now enjoyed. The next reign lasted 
nine year's, the PalaiakSr’s name being Chokka GounivSru, 
in whose time the Samasthauam was twice lost and regained. In the year 
Vyaya, 1766-67, Ankusagiri durgnm was taken after a four months’ siege by 
Haidar’s forces, and the Pslaiakar fled to Chittilr, where he took refuge with 
Achanna Pandit and Bsmji. Some time after this Strimantha Msthava Eao 
halted at Snriyam, to which Ankusagiri was then attached, on an expedi¬ 
tion against Maisiir, at whioh time Chokka GounivSru gave his adherence 
to the Peehwa’s oause, and was rewarded,-on conclusion of peaoe, by the 
restoration of Ankusagiri for which the Peshwa granted a sanad, the 
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with all rights and privileges. ¥e now enjoy this Ankusagiri Samas- 
thSnam, owing allegiance to the Empress of India.” 

Vain-glorious as some of the details may he, this specimen of the gene- 
•alogy of an Indian PalaiakSr, which commences about the time of the Norman 
Conquest and ends with the first Empress of India, is not undeserving of a 
place in Distriot history. The following is a statement of the revenue and 
expenditure and gross profit of the Palaiyftm in ,1875. 
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The Bagaliir Pdlaiyam, so named from tlio word “ hagalu ” or “ door,” 
implying that it is the door of the BalughSt just as ThalaivSsal in Attiir is 
the chief gateway to the Karnatio, is in a wretched condition. The pro¬ 
prietor is overwhelmed with debt, and has been in jail for forgery. No 
sanad bas been issued to him, and perhaps it would be well if he got one, 
aa the BBtate might then change into better hands. The huge mud fort 
here was the scene of a terrible disaster, costing 2,000 lives, as elsewhere 
narrated. Aocording to Buolmnan both Kelaraangolam and Hosur at one 
time belonged to the Palaiak&r of Bagalur, but both were subjected to 
MaisOr at an early date, whereas Bilgnlfir was not brought under subjection 
to Seringapatam until the time of Haidar. The only other estate of any 
consequence is the Jflgklr of Mathagoudapalli, where a Roman Catholic 
ICssion is working and has built a pretty church. 

Uddenapalli,. population 348, is twelve miles from HosGr, nine from 
RSyakSta, and six from Kelamangalam, and is situated at the foot of a 
large bare rock, one of numerous gneissie outcrops, which are a character¬ 
istic of the tract from Sulagiri to Palakod and from MallapSdi to Hosur. 
It has a public bungalow and Police station. The approach from Hosfir is 
very pretty, the road near the village being almost level, and winding 
under overarching avenue trees through luxuriant grove§of the date palm, 
which is perhaps more plentiful here than anywhere else in the district. 

Fiias a sn Fbsti- Tbo following annual festivals are celebrated • 


Village. 

. Name of Deity. 

When held. 

No. of 
Persons 
attend- 

Hosur .. 
Denkanikcta , 

Chudanathasw&mi Car feast .. 
Betr&yaswami ^ do. 

March and April .. 

April and May 

1 «!ooo 

Tballi .. 
Madivalam 
Gumallpuram ., 
Berikai .. 

Vanugopaiaswami^ do. 

Grouramma Jatvai 
Kyl&sanidaswfimi Oar feast .. 

September and October . 
April and May .. 

: 2^000 
2,000 
2,000 

Sulagiri 

Ankusagiri 

Car feast . 

Timmav&yaswami Cm.' feast .. 

Do. 

Maroh and April 

1,500 

1,600 


Pairs are held at the following places :— 



5,000 

3,000 

l ooo 

2, 600 

600 

600 


Kelamangalam 

Bslspalli 

F&thukOta 

Thitham 

Athimugam 

Erudukota 
Hosur .. 
Bagalur 
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Name of Village. 


1 

O 


Pupils. 

L SP 

wStartSo. 

I 

1 

I 

— . 

Mld " 

3 


63 


63 


Language, 

Gec^raphy? 

Muttaker, 


1 


t 

IS 

2.1 

Rugnsh .1. 

Do. 

Denkanikota' ... 

D^’l'.-V. MidSli 

S 

42 8 

30 


3S 

English, 

Do. 

Hosur ■ ... 

Government 

2 

89 0 


00 

00 

Taiu&Tol 

Dd. and Sow- 

Du. 

L. E. Combined 

2 

19 8 0 

00 


06 

" f Do. 










SffiSS&a 

bwm ::: 

no 

1 

0 8 0 

M 

” 

16 

Telugu ^ ... 


Kelamangalam 111 

SS: ■ ::: 

1 

III 

It 

, 3 

it 

- 

Do. 


d£ "1 

* 

it s s 

It 


s 

Hindustani ... 
Tamil, Tolu^u 

£ 

Mathagoiidapalti. 

Do. 

. 1 

6 8 0 

18 

... 

18 

TamVl iuid 


Urigam 

Do. ...j 

1 

6 8 0 

14 


14 

Tolugu' 1 ' ... 

Language and 
Arithmetic. 








Tamil andTol- 


ssssserE 

ftoul|Mo™'' ... 

1 

r 

i 

... 

J , 

To^SU 

Geography^ 

Nullur 

no. 

1 

!l 

8 


8 

Do. ... 

L lrEot“ d 

"... 

nil 111 

! 

\u ■ 

10 


10 


G ®°-h“" a 

Kotli&paHi 

no. 


Ijl. 

8 

... 

8 

Telugu ... 

^ArSlmotio!^ 

SS3ST”-: 

nS: ::: 

1 

.ill. 

8 


8 

’4”*“: 

I SSfl§5fi d ’ 


- Note.—N umber of pin! schools 20 with 186 pupils. 


The taluk is under two Inspectors, one at Hosflr and the 
Poiioe. other at DenkanikSta. The Police Stations are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Hosur, Bagalilr, BSrikai, Mattakeri, Sfllagiri, Udenapalli, KSyakSta, 
Denkanikota, Mathakondapalli, Anohitti, Nuttrampalaiyam, Kelamangakm, 
and JaulikSri. 

Por purposes of Poiioe and Magisterial administration the sub-division 
taluks overlap each other: thus 86 villages attached to Vepanapaili Station 
in the HosUr Taluk are administered from Krishnagiri ; 69 villages attached 
to Eayakota Station in the Krishnagiri Taluk are administered from Hosflr; 
and 37 villages belonging to the MahSndramangalam Station in Krishnagiri 
are administered from Dharmapuri. rids District Gazette, 23rd January 
1875, pages 23 and 24. [Since the above was written the arrangement has 
been modified, see District Gazette, 15th May 1880, p. 122,] 
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tut at Madhaganapalli, half way between Hosttr and iDenkanikota, the 
tojje is perfeot. It is about a furlong on the east of the road and south 
of the town. JekkSri is, for some reason or other, a favourite camping 
ground; though it has nothing to commend it but a convenient proximity 
to Kelamangalam, from which it is about one and a half mile distant 
and eleven miles from Hosto. The fancied- attraction is a large banian 
tree, where for years resided Major Glover, a gallant veteran of the 
Burmese war. It is not easy to determine whether the tree is one large 
tree or ,an aggregation of three or four smaller ones. It grows almost on 
the bare rook, a site wholly unsuited to it, and consists mainly of branches, 
with hut little loaf and shade, many of its trunks and branches being dead. 
As a shade-giving tree, and an object of beauty in the landscape, it cannot 
compare with the banian in the oompound of the public bungalow at Melur, 
eighteen miles from Madura, or with that at the back of the bungalow 
usually rented by the Sub-Oollector, for the hot weather, at Sadras. The 
very name Jekkeri is an imposture, the word in’ its Tamil garb suggesting 
the prdximity of some tank (Eri) named “ Jek,” oraB some Buggest “ Jouk” 
signifying “ leakagehut this is a delusion, the name in reality being a 
corruption of Sjas-J Zakhlrah, 1 meaning a depot or arsenal, the place being on 
the line of maroh taken by tke army invading Maisurin 1799, when an 
intermediate depot, or ZakhSrah, was established here, as in other places, 
by Colonel Bead to ensure supplies for the troops. At Anchitti, below 
Kunthukota, tents are pitohed in the old road under the avenue trees, 
there being no wheeled traffic with which tents oan interfere. 

There are bungalows at Hosur, Uddenapalli, and Shulagiri. At Denkani- 
kota. the forest office is generally hospitably open, and 
vmuows. a sufficiently commodious building exists at JekkSri, on 
the site of Major Glover’s oid house, to suit travellers who are not very 
fastidious. 

Thero are Orr’s choultries at Hosur, Shulagiri, Uddenapalli, Helamanga- 
lam, and Denkanikota; and a soldiers’ shed at Uddenapalli. 

The following is a list of religious endowments in the taluk:— 


vma g6 . 

Name of Deity. 

Amount. 

Total. 


Kothanda Kamaswami .. 1 

Mulubftgal Anjaneyaawtimi .. 

’! || 

Efl. A. P. 

Chappadi .. .. 

VenkataramanoBw&mi 

•14213 10 1 

142 13 10 


Betr&yaswlmi 
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Village. 

Name of Deity. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Thalli .. ..{ 

Mathagondapalli .. 

Gumalipurara. 

Venugop&laswami .. 
Gangaviavsswaraswfiim 

Venlcafcaramanaswftmi 

ArgSswaras wftrai 

NaraatrnmaBwami 

Bevagiris-wasaswami 


304 n V 

377 2 3 

333 7 10 

162 2 7 

J 68 11 l 


Totid 

5,606 0 3 


There are Jungle Conservancy topee in the following villages :—Andivadi 
(5.), Hosur (4), Kothttr, Bommandapalli (3 each), Achat- 
0PES ' tipalli, TfltakSri, Panchakshipuram (2 each), Kotlmgonda- 
palli, Jlgiir, Mattakeri, Naribala Gunta, Karupalli, Sttnamavu, Aggonda- 
palli, Araaanatti, Samanapalli, Begepalli, Belagondapalli, Denkanikota, 
Kelamangalam, Mallasamudiram, Mimgarapalli, Anaigollu, and ThSndrai 
(1 each). 
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CHAPTER YI. 

DHABMAPUHI TALDE. 


DnARMAruni is the most southerly of the sub-division taluks, and forms 
Latitude and a portion of the ancient province of the BSrahmahal. It 
Loxoitude. lies between North Latitude 11° 54' and 12° 26' and 

Boundaries. East Longitude 77° 44' and 78° 22'. It is bounded on the 

north by the taluks of Hosfir and Erishnagiri; on the west by the taluk of 
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liilly, and from Thopilr the ghat road winds north in numerous zigzags 
through lovely hill and vale scenery. Jungle clothes the hills all round and 
torrents foam in the valleys during the rainy weather, here and there the 
white quartz gleaming out amidst the green and brown. The partridge 
scarcely deigns to step aside at the approach of the traveller; but of larger 
game there is rarely a trace. From Dlvattipatti towards Thophr the rise is 
gentle, but after leaving Thopilr, between the 195th and 190th 1 2 mile¬ 
stones, near the latter of which is a fine tank built by Munro, and known as 
Munro's guntah, the ascent is considerable, the ghat attaining its greatest 
elevation between the 190th and I91st milestones. 1 Between the 189th and 
188th milestones the open country begins to escape from the trammels of 
the ghat, and a vast plateau, some 30 by 20 miles in extent, opens out to 
the view. Hills appear to shut it in on all sides; but this is not so in 
reality, as there is a long break, varied by lesser undulations, on the east 
where Krishnagiri and Uttankarai march with Dharmapuri. The Thopfir 
hiils stretch far away to the west, towards Pennagaram, where the line is- 
again taken up by the Denkanikota range, which merges farther north in 
the M&agiris. These bills, which form part of the ghats upholding the 
Maisttr plateau, fall away towards the Kttv6ri iuto broken ranges and isolated 
peaks. Farther again to the north, beyond Palakod, the chain of Hills, of 
which the Rayakota Durgam is the king, towers up, and more to the east 
the lesser ranges which, clustering round Krishnagiri, melt into the plains 
east of Mallapadi. To the south-east, and trending north, is the chain of 
mountains at whose eastern bases lies the mitta of Kadathur, and through 
which a road* winds to the railway station of Malllpuram. Farther north 
the chain culminates in the ragged peak of Mukkanur, majestic in its 
loneliness, through the ghat at whose feet the railway is again accessible- 
from Dharmapuri at Mbrapliv. The traveller's eyes light on the BSrahmahal, 
scene and prize of many a conflict; Haidar and Tlpu fought and echemed 
there, and there Head and Munro laboured ; none remain whose pulses heat 
quicker at the name of the former, but some few still survive who cherish the 
memories of the latter. 

The taluk is sparsely wooded. The centre, save where the green thread 
of the avenues marks the lines of communication, is almost bare, as also- 
the mountain slopes to the east. Towards Pennagaram the jungle near the 
hills grows richer, as also generally towards the edges of the hills on the- 
west, hut otherwise the taluk has little to captivate the eye. In the north¬ 
west, towards Pslakod, the gneiss crops up above the surface more and jnore 
as the land slopes up to the Rsyakota ridge, and tile gaunt ribs of the 
great upheaval begin to Bhut in the view to the north and west. The soil 
there is more generous, and the avenues are thicker in foliage than in the 
centre of the taluk, and the cultivation, even in years of dearth, is more 
luxuriant. 

The Pennagaram division is wilder and more desolate than the western 
tract. It contains three roads: (1) from Dharmapuri to Pennagaram, (2) 


1 The milestones are numbered from Madras, the road being part of Trunk Road No. V. 

2 The gbat portion has not been finished, and the route is practicable only on foot or 
for paok bullocks or ponies. 
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from Palakod to PennSgaram, and (3) from Indur to Klskalpatti and Stola- 
padi. Another road shown in all maps running from PennSgaram to 
Sholapaii can hardly he said to exist j a short hit runs five miles south 
from Pennagaram, and another about three miles north from Sholapadi; 
hut the intervening twelve or fifteen miles can boast only a narrow path 
which horses and bullocks traverse with difficulty. The natives ascribe this 
road to Tlpu, and certainly the avenue trees are old enough to justify the 
assumption, some of them having already succumbed to old age; wore it 
not for them the road could scarcely he traced. The three roads above 
mentioned divide the I)|puty Tahsildar’s charge conveniently as follows : 
(a) the slip of country to the west of road No. 2; (J) the region along No. 1 
and east of No. 2; (c) the tract through which road No. 3 runs, and (d) the 
rest of the division, (a) The country to the west of road No. 2 is a narrow 
slip, almost all hills; there are a few villages, mostly near the road, and a 
few pushed up on the hill-tops ; high jungle is all round and the climate is 
unhealthy. The tract is unimportant, (b) This is the best part of the 
division and the most fertile; the road from Dharmapuri traverses an 
undulating plain, with villages to right and left, the plain extending further 
south near Indur, and at PennSgaram stretching fully five miles southward. 
East of Indfir there is not much cultivation, the land apparently being 
utilized for grazing purposes; bullocks, cows, and sheep are to be seen in 
large numbers; but from Indur on to PennSgaram the land is well cultivated. 
Eound the latter town there are many wells and tanks; but the latter 
are not deep, and do not hold a long supply of water. In this tract 
there are many villages, but PspSrapatti, Indur, Agraharam and Pen¬ 
nagaram only are of importance, (e) The BSskalpatti road, as it is called, 
i starts from Indur, and was undertaken as a famine work. The first mile or 
two lie through an undulating plain with no cultivation; then the hills 
begin ; the soil being very sandy there are no trees, and only a thin kind of 
grass seems to thrive. The road then enters the hills, twisting and toning 
until it reaches the valley of a tributary to the Vepadi, which it follows 
nearly its whole length. Thefirstvillage(Gane8htipatti?)isabouteightmilesi 
from Indfir. The intervening space may he described as a sort of desert, 
and the glare from the soil is almost blinding. The valley is narrow, not 
exceeding three-quarters of a mile at its widest part, and about twelve miles 
long; it is well oultivated with dry crops; owing to the river being much 
below the level of the valley the water is not utilized for irrigation; the 
banks of the river are from thirty to forty feet high, and in some places 
considerably higher ; the river bed is mostly sand, and at times very diffi¬ 
cult of passage, the sands continually shifting and wheels sinking deep into 
them. Carts can go as far as Kaskalpatti, twelve miles from Indfir, and, if 
a little blasting were applied to remove half a dozen large boulders still 
remaining in the middle of the road, it would he passable for wheeled traffic 
as far as PerumhSlai; hut the road is really of little use except perhaps for 
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almost inaccessible places. The valley is very unhealthy, the inhabitants 
suffering severely from a malignant fever from -which Europeans rarely 
escape. Just beyond Perumbfilai all trace of the road is lost for about three- 
quarters of a mile; the high banks of the river melt away and are replaced 
by an uneven incline, covered with one mass of stones, rocks and boulders. 
To keep a road, in such a place, in good order would be impossible ; some 
attempt has been made to build a path of rough flagstones, but this, if 
possible, is worse than the rest. The road presently re-appeai-s, and for 
three or four miles may be said to be in order; but once fairly in the hills 
it is useless, being impassable for vehicles of any kind; the steep inclines 
have nearly all been washed away and the sharp corners have crumbled 
to pieoes; for some seven or eight miles the road cuts straight across the 
range of hills and at last reaches the plain, going very nearly in a straight 
line, towards the KavSri, and then turning off three miles to Sholapadi, 
contrary to the line shown in the maps. Between the Kaveri and the foot of 
the hills a tract, some two or three miles long, is in a fair state of cultivation. 
There is no high jungle, and trees are rare; about twenty to twenty-five 
small villages occupy this tract; there are a few cocoanut gardens. A small 
quantity of ragi is exported hence on pack bullocks across “ Tlpu’s road” 
to Pennagarsm. The tract is very hot. (d) This comprises the south-west 
portion of the division. This is one mass of hills and mountains; rough paths 
lead from village to village. In places it is impossible to go on horseback, 
the steepest parts being generally flagged with stones of various sizes, which 
only intensify the difficulty of advancing. In course of time these stones get 
displaced, and, as no repairs are made, the result can easily be imagined. 
The villages in these hills may be divided into two groups: (1) those near 
Ponakuttapatti and (2) those near Xehapsdi. There are not more than 
fifteen altogether, unless small agglomerates of two or three houses are to be 
called villages. They are all in moBt insignificant situations. The villagers 
possess large herds of cattle and raise good crops. Although Donakuttapatti 
is high up in the hills, there is a small tank near it; deer, hog, and panther 
are said to abound; partridges and quail have been seen in large quantities, 
hut the place is unattractive and most unhealthy owing to the high jungle 

As noticed already the taluk is not wholly hill girt, the north-eastern 
portion being canned on into the plains which mark the valley of the Ponar, 
and extend into the taluks of Erishnagiri and Uttankarai. As might he 
expected the streams traversing the taluk follow for the most part the bases of 
the hill rangCB. The only rivers worthy of mention are the SanathkumSra- 
nadi, lower down in its course called the “ GhennSr,” and the Thoptir 
river. Near the north-west boundary of the taluk the former is much 
utilized for irrigational purposes; hut, after passing the range of hills which 
form the fall to the KftvSri, it flows through such broken ground as to 
render wet cultivation impossible. The ThopOr river runs, except in one 
or two very limited spots, between steep banks and through rough jungle, 
and, like the SanathkumSranadi, loses its individuality in the KsvSri. 

“ The soil of the taluk is principally ferruginous loam and sand with, 
goI1 in the valleyB, black alluvial elay and, in the immediate 

neighbourhood of Dharmapuri, cotton soil underlaid by 
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a stratum of nodular post-tertiary limestones interspersed -with what appears 
From a memo by *° a u° n -fossiliferouB marl. Quartzose gravel is very 
Mr. J. F- Price, commonly found in combination with the inferior classes 
C-8- of sandy soil.” The roads for ten miles north of Thopur 

are metalled with quartz, which excites apprehensions for the safety of 
horses’ feet. “In many places the earth is strongly impregnated with 
saltpetre and soda salts.” The dry and red soils predominate, and, were 
their fertility seconded by a fair amount of rainfall, the agricultural wealth 
of the taluk would be considerable j liut the rainfall is soanty, and dearth in 
. later years has been the rule rather than the exception. According to the 
Revenue Settlement Department the soils were distributed in the following 
proportions: exceptional, one per cent, j regar, loamy 20 per cent, and sandy 
6 per cent.; red soils, loamy 9 and sandy 64 per cent. 


Geology me °P 6 

been mapped 
system generally prevailing over 
east to south-west by a great gra 
north of the Thopflr pass, to tl 
of quartz fragments scattered ot 
referred. The vein, iudtrintc fr< 


9 of the Indian Adas. The 
sissic, traversed from north- 
ng from Dhari 
of which the j 


the soil near Dharmapun contributing to render the corn 
One and all of the five great trap dykes which traverse ■ 
of the BfSrahmahal plateau terrace are represented in 
consideration. Their course is from Bouth-east hy east 
west. The most southerly, first deteotsA in the Maniavadi 





























































irrigation:— 


Description. 

Govern- 

Private. 

Total. 

Reworks. 

Tanks . 

Ordinary anaikats 

Divers . 

Wells . 


■; 

1 7 

68 

Those figures have been 

Sle T “ 


There are seven ferries in the talui, viz., those of KongSmpatti and MSligai, 
which produce Rupees 495 per annum, and those at SholapSdi, itottai- 
SholapSdi, Bommasamudram, Lakkampatti and NSgamarai, which bring 
in Rupees 400. 

The rates of assessment vary from a minimum of Annas 4 to a maximum 
Pvnja and ® u P e6s 4 ™ punja and from Rupees 1-4-0 to 7-8-0 in 
Naum Sdttlksient nanja. The average rate per aore for dry lands is Annas 
14-6 and for “wet” lands Rupees 4-7-2. The settlement 
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g of the hills generally the timber worth mention which is found 
on them is Aeha, KariaehS (Rosewood), Madhi, Bsghi, 
and Naga. There is no teak, aud bamboos are uncommon. 
The AehS is found on the slopes of the hills towards the Kav&i Besides 
these, Borasu, Karungali, YSngai, Irudi, Vembu (Margosa), and Tliindigai 
are sold in the forest depots. Avaram bark and tamarind fruits are rented 
out. Ryots are allowed such wood and bamboos as they require for domestic 
and agricultural purposes free. 

Communications. The chief reads in the taluk are— 

t. Trunk Road No. Y (Madras to Salem), which, from Mattiir in 
ICrishnagiri, goes i’id Dharmapuri, Adamankottai, aud Thopfir to 
Omalur iu the Salem Taluk, and thence to Salem, 32 miles within 
taluk limits, 

2. Dharmapuri to Hosflr, 18 miles. 

3. Adamankottai to Sogathur, 6 miles. 

4. Dhaipapuri to Pennilgaram vid Indur, 19 miles. 

5. PenntDguram to Hogenkal (Forest Road), 9 miles. 

6. PennSgaram to Palakod, 20 miles. 

7. Palakod to MSrandahalli, 7 miles. 

8. Dharmapuri to Krislmagiri, 16 miles. 

9. Sogathur to Paparapatti, 7 miles. 

10. Dharmapuri to Morapiir Railway Station vid Mukkaniir, 9 miles. 

11. Mitr5.ndah.alli to JendaruSdu, 21 miles. 

12. Dharmapuri to Palakod, 2J miles. 

These roads aggregate 166 j miles, being nearly 1 § mile to every 10 square 
miles of area. Besides the above there is a communication between Trunk 
Road No. Y and Mallapuram, and a cart track between Pennagaram and 
Sholapffdi, and another between Sholapadi and Indur, which are exolnded 
from the taluk return. Other roads are also in contemplation, so that 
before long there will be nearly 2 miles of road per 10 square miles of area. 
The roads generally are good, excess of metalling, a fault on the right eide, 


being the u 
with avenues. 
The chief tow 


i them.. All, or nearly all of them, are planted 


ns and villages are the followingDharmapuri (^irwLjS), 
population 7,434 residing in 1,621 houses. It is the 
Ciiiet owns. Jjagija 0 f the taluk, and the Tohsildar, District Munsif, 
Inspector of Police, Overseer of the Public Works Department, and Medical 
Officer in charge of the Local Fund Dispensary live there. It contains an 
Imperial Post Office and a Government Middle-class Sohool. It is a dreary 
place, lacking colour, dusty, dry and mean-looking. The inhabitants seem 
to he wanting in life and spirits. Their sole dissipation is a visit to the 
Munsif’s Court, and they seem as if they had a weight on their minds, 
which has a depressing effect on strangers. The whitewash and pale mud 
of the houses have no rich reds, as at Attar, to relieve their monotony, and 
the refreshing green of crops and trees, which usually lends a oharm to 
villagelscenery in thiB district, is here almost wholly wanting. It must how¬ 
ever he admitted that in the cultivation season the scene is brighter. It is 
hard to conoeive what oharm Munro found here. The tope pointed out as 
his must have been seen through the rose-tinted glasses of the imagination to 
merit the following encomium which he passed on it: “I began a few years 
ago to make a garden near Dharmapuri, sheltered on one side by a lofty 
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Local Fund School for hoys and one for girls, attended by about 50 and 25 
children respectively. Regarding the etymology of the name Dharmapuri 
it is said to be so called after Dharma Raja, who reigned there while 
Adaman Raja had Ms head-quarters at Adamankottai. About half a mile 
north of Dharmapuri is a village called Paraya (old) Dkarmapuri, where 
Dharma Raja’s temple stood. In the time of JagadSva Rayar the present 
town of Dhannapuri was called Thagadilr (pa(Sir), which was improved by 
him and named Dharmapuri. 

Before leaving Dharmapuri the following Shasanam, relating to Virupak- 
shipuram, originally an agraharam village, now a street in Dharmapuri, 
may be given as not wanting in interest:— 

“ On the third day of the crescent of the month of VaiySsi of the year 
Siddarthi of Salivahana Sakabtha 1541 (corresponding to A.D. 1619), when 
StriranganaikadevamaharSjar, the king of kings, mounted on his throne set 
with diamonds, held Ms court at Benugondapatnam (query Pennakonda ? 
It is worth noting that Pennagondapuram is not far from Kttrimangalam, 
and may have got its name in connection with this transaction), Immadi 
Jagadevarayalu (JagadSvarayalu II), son of AnkusarSyar (possibly the 
same referred to in the Mstory of the Beriki Palaiyam, q.v. sub Hosur), and 
the grandson of Rttnapedda JagadSvaRao, executed the grant of the village 
as follows, in favour of throe persons, viz., VirupSksha-hathi, Hiranya-batlu- 
yogam batlu, and Rsrana-hatlu, sons of Virupsksha-batlu, who were the 
great-grandsons of ICSrimangalam VirupanaYupSttiyayarby his son Nara- 
simma-batlu, and who belonged to the Rig Ysda MouthgaUia gothram and 
Aswalayana sHthram. 

“We have granted the whole village of Karimangalam, alias Danduthim- 
. manahalli, with all our heart, free of assessment to you on this sacred day of 
AkshayatritiyS (the third day of YaisStkham, supposed to be the anniver¬ 
sary of the creation), and have at the same time given you money and poured 

water on it. It is situated in the square division of the- 1 attached to 

the district of Kundanam KSrimungalam, and is bounded on the north by 
Nadapanapahi; on the south by LakkSpalli ; on the east by Anna Ssgaram; 
and on the south by JettepaUi. 2 „ 

“ It is to be enjoyed by yon as long as the sun and moon endure, and all the 
fossils, mines, stones which may have disappeared and all wMch hereafter may 
appear and all that may be created shall he enjoyed by you. 

“The grantor and the person that maintains the grant obtain salvation. 

“ He who usurps the grant of the village shall he deemed to have taken the 
sister of the king by his hand and enjoyed her.” (TMs imprecatory olause 
is rather an improvement on the Thalli Shasanam, vide Hosur notice.) 

Ptilaiod, population 3,318, contains 703 houses. It is situated 14 miles 
north-west of Dharmapuri, on the road to Hosfir, and has a large trade 
in skinB and grain. The inhabitants are mostly Chettis, MasaJmans, and 
Brahmans. The water is good and abundant. A sanitary establishment 
keeps the town clean, but in 1875 there were 45 deaths from cholera. In 
addition to a Local Fund School, in which three masters teach about 60 


’This word is illegible. 

5 As mentioned above, the Shosnnam, though in the tody of it Karimangalam, 12 miles 
north of Dharmapuri, is mentioned, really refers to Virupakshipurom, which is within the 
boundaries above mentioned. Tho king on his diamond throne at Pennakonda was 
probably too much occupied with affairs of State to study geography. 



ground, none being left in tbe udder for the master’s use. Instructed by 
some -wise men, be dug up tbe floor and found a Liugam buried beneath, 
which he named Parameswaraswami, and built a temple to contain it. 
KrishnarSjapettai in course of. time falling into ruins, the sacred emblem was 
removed to what is now Palakod, but was then known as Thambigoundankalli. 

One Baskararaja, a descendant of JagadSvarajS, built a pagoda there and 
consecrated a Lingam by the name of KshlrapurSswaram, which in Sanscrit 
signifies the lord of the city of milk; he also improved the town and changed 
its name to Kshirapuri, which has been supplanted by the vernacular 
Pslakodu (Pal um = milk), by Wilks always spelt Policode. The last 
syllable " QairQ ” means a fort or stronghold. The usual ruined mud fort is 
eastof the village. “ Godu” also means “the summit of a hill,” andissoused 
in the word Trichengode, s.q.v. The probability is that the tradition has 
been invented to explain tbe name, not that the name was an afterbirth to 
the supposed incident. If permitted to hazard a guess it may he surmised 
that Palakod, which was the favourite pass from the Bdrahmahal to the 
BSlSghat, is itself a corruption of Bilaghfft or Palghat. This is given for 
what it is worth, which is perhaps quite ns much as the looal tradition. 

Pennagaram is the kasha of the sub-division of the same name, the Deputy 
Tahsildar and Inspector of Police having their head-quarters there. Owing 
to its situation in a hollow, and to its proximity to the jungles, it is far from 
healthy; and, though formerly a large village, has been for many years in a 
declining state. A sanitary establishment is maintained. It contains 550 
houses with a population of 1,773 souls. The trade carried on, is chiefly in 
timber, jungle produce, and grain. The inhabitants are mostly of the ryot 
class; but there are also many Brahmans, Masalmans, and Chettis. The 
fort, now in ruins, was a border fortress a bundled years ago, and, like 
Palakod, is often mentioned in the history of the wars with MaisSr. In a 


garrison, who died in 1793. In the south-west Ponaohi-hetta fills up the 
back ground, and on the west and north-west are Gutarayan and the Mglagiris, 
while the Pikkilimalai lies to the north-east. About 8 miles west of tbe town, 
near tbe junction of tbe SanatbkumSranadi and tbe K&vSri, are tbe falls of 
HogSnkal or the “ smoking rook.” Tbe main body of the river here takes 
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of the name of the village it ie reported that in ancient times there was a 
town oalled Chendragiri close by, end that the present site of Karimangalam 
was covered with thorny bushes (Karai = siranir) which were cleared by a 
barber (Mangalan t-oiaseussr) who built a fort there, the village taking the 
name of KSraimangalam. This is a very lame explanation. The village i: 
more commonly called Karimangalam than KSraimangalam, and the word 
may mean the blessing or favour (Lo/s«6ud>) of Saturn («"fl)• As, however. 
Saturn in no mythology is held to he a propitious divinity, and as “Man¬ 
galan ” is a name for the planet Mars, it may he that the village had it - 
origin in the conjunction of these two planets; or, as the village is pros- 


u the prosperity of the worn-out or hraokiah land,” the latter being a 
secondary meaning attached to the word &rrfi. 

Paparapatti is about nine miles north-west from Dharmapuri, and, as its 
name signifies, is a Brahman village reclaimed, as tradition says, some 500 
years ago from the jungles by Kiraniya Ayyar, a Carnatic Brahman. Most 
of the Brahmans now living there are Kffrnatakas and reputed descendants 
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sanitary establishment is maintained. Access to Dharmapuri is afforded by a 
branch road which connects PspSrapatti with Sogathttr. 

Adamankottai, population 1,700, residing in 355 houses, was stated above 
to have been founded by Adaman Raja., brother of Dharma Raja, who 
founded the kasha town. Local tradition, which is worth very little,' says. 
that the fort was built 1,500 years ago by a Kshatriya named Athat (cSy^/ril) 
Rayar, and that the original name was Athatrayankottai. The village, which 
is shabby and dilapidated, is about five miles south of Dharmapuri, and on 
the west is a large tank seldom full. It is notorious for the litigious charac¬ 
ter of its inhabitants, who are mostly Brahmans. Large quantities of coarse 
cloth are manufactured in the surrounding villages for local use, and it is 
the scene of an annual feast and cattle fair which are attended by large 
numbers. Although a sanitary establishment is maintained the village is far 
from clean. The publio bungalow is about three-quarters of a mile to the 
north, in the angle formed by the forking of the roads to Dharmapuri and 
Palakod. Mr. Price says that “the water is good and abundant; ” but in 
Ootober 1876 the tank was a mere muddy puddle and the well in the bungalow 
compound was dry. Part of an Orr’s choultry some distance off has been 
made over to tie police for a station, the remainder being available for 
travellers. About a mile south of Adamankottai is the village of Nallam- 
palli, where a large fair is held weekly; and within a quarter of a mile of that 
is Koilur, a Roman Catholic settlement, where a priest of the Preneh Poreign 
Mission is stationed. This village is neat and trim, the ohiireh, in Goanese 
style, forming a conspicuous obj ect in the landscape. A nunnery and school 
form part of the establishment; and the devotion displayed by the clergy in 
charge who; strangers to the comforts which Europeans in this country regard, 
not without cause, as necessaries, carry on, with a perfect abnegation of self, 
the duties of their calling, cannot fail to win a tribute of respect from those 
of other creeds. 

Besides the villages above mentioned, sanitary establishments are main¬ 
tained at Anasagaram and Indtir. 

The ohief industries of the villages are husbandry, weaving, trade in 
Chibs Industries grains and money-dealing, carpentry and the calling of 

Weekly fairs are held at Dharmapuri and MarSndahalli on Sundays, at 

Chibb Pairs and ^S^kod and Indur on Mondays, at PennSgaram, Kari- 
Festivals, weeki.V mangalam and Nallampalli on Tuesdays, and at PSpara- 
Airo annuai,. patti and Ariakulam on Thursdays. Grain and cloths 

are sold at all fairs; cattle at Psparapatti and Nallampalli, and, at the latter 
place, hides to a great extent. The annual festival at Hogenkal has been 
already mentioned; the Kuntbiamman festival is celebrated yearly near 
Motfir, and the Kaliamman festival at Adamankottai and Ladttr. Other 
Hi ndu festivals are the YugSdi (Yugam + adi), ‘ the commencement of the 
year,’ a misnomer, as the year and yugam are two very different things. It 
is also termed Yarushapirappu or the ‘ birth of the year,’ and is held in 
April. The .DlpSvali is held in October, as also the Dasra; Pongal is held 
in January, and the Ksmanpandigai, or feast of Oupid, in February or March. 
The Masalman festivals are the Moharam and the Kutba, the latter being 
held twice in the year, in April and October, and partaking rather of the 
nature of a fast than a feast. Pious Masalmans fast all day at this season 
and eat late at night only. 


m 
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Begarding the balance of trade between the taluk and other places accurate 
information is not available. The return from the taluk 
Exports and differs so muoh from that prepared by Mr. Price in 1872 
Imports. that one or other must be wrong; it is impossible to 

ascertain which, and therefore it has been judged better to give both returns 
for what they are worth. 


Articles. 

Taluk Return. 

Mr, Price’ h Return. 

Remarks. 

Place to 
Wl rted 

Quantity 

(Garoe, 

Madras 

measures). 

Value 

of 

exported. 

Quantity. 

Value 

of 

Paddy .. . 

Bangalore 
and Kela* 

200 

90,000 

Coimhatfir.. 

KAKTIAGAMS. 

1,82,000 

+ 02,000 

Horse-giam 
Gingelly-seed .. 

Matas^' 

Madras, 

10 

100 f 

2,100 
* 45,000 

Bangalore,. 

8,600 

llfm 

+ 52,200 

Black-gram 

Bangalore,. 

10 

3,000 




— 3,000 

Green-gram .. 


10 

3,000 




- 3,000 

CooMimtB 1 ! 




Sdem^k*, 

30^000 ; 

18,760 

4- 18,760 
+ 2,814 


Total .. 

330 

1,43,100 : 


Total.. 

3,36,214 

+1,93,114 


Imports. 
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Arithmetic, the Atfhi Sudi, and Bala BamSyanam being the subjects in 
'which instruction is given. These schools do not come under inspection for 
grant because, under the revised rules, the standard has been raised beyond 
the acquirements of the teachers. Mention should not he omitted of the 
girls’ sohool attached to the Roman Catholic Mission at Koilur, where the 
Missionary teacher, Susia SwSmiSr, has been very successful. Some four 
or five native nuns, whose vow to celibacy is not prolonged beyond the 
twenty-fifth year, assist in managing the sohool, to whioh a large orphanage 
is now attached, the Missionary, P6re Thirion, having taken over ell the 
famine orphans of the subdivision. 

For purposes of police administration the taluk is divided between two 
Police Inspectors, whose head-quarters are at Dharmapuri and 

PennSgaram, The Dharmapuri or K division contains 7 
stations, at Dharmapuri, Adamankottai, Thopur, KSrimangalam, PSlakod,, 
Mahendramangalam (in Krishnagiri Taluk), and MarSndahalli. The Pen- 
nagaram or KP division contains 6 stations, at PennSgaram, PapSrapatti, 
Indur, Perumbalai, Oddampatti and Muthugampatti. 1 * The taluk is a trouble¬ 
some one and hard to work. The following is a statement of grave crimes 
for the years 1874 and 1875 :— 


Nature of Offence. | 

1874. 

1876. 1 

Reported. 

3 

! 

i 

* 

Property 

i 

I 

} 

i 

J 

1. 

I 

Is 

i 

Dacoifcy 

House-breaking 

Theft. 

28 

119 

‘8 

60 

6 

28' 

ii 

*614 

2^481 

i73 

266 

8 

66 

5 

21 

68 

6 

1,191 

66 

26 

Arson, Mischief, &o.*. 
Robbery 


J12J 

'io 

1 


2 ° 

* 


2! 


Regarding the police work of the taluk the Superintendent 3 writes as fol¬ 
lows "There is great caste feeling between the Hindus (Pallis) and 
Masalmans. There, is a watch-hut at Mukanur, where constables of Mora- 
pur, Dharmapiu'i and Kadathur stations meet. The Thopur station is 
very feverish. The ohief work here is guarding the ghat. Constables 
should accompany bandies when they leave the ohattram at 8 or 4 a.m. 
There are several Dabbai Koravars in the village of Hanumanthapuram. 
On this road DlvattipSlaiam has to be carefully guarded on shandy days. 
The MahSndramangalam ghat, on whioh there is a watch-hut, has to be 
carefully guarded. The road between Karimamgalam and KavSripatnam 
has to be oarefully guarded. Crime in the Pennagaram division is very 


1 For the latest modification of Polios jurisdiction see District Gazette, 15th. May 

1880, p. 122. 

! Tho cases of Arson having been ledgercd with Sorious Misohief and other Cognate 
Offences, cannot he given separately. 

3 Major Pickanco. 








light: three of the stations are in the jungles. Kit has to be carried by 
coolies when going to inspeot them. A special guard consisting of a party 
must be sent every year to the Ksveri at HogSnkal.” 

The oamping-grounds most frequented are few in number, as public bun¬ 
galows afford the needful accommodation in most places. 
Campwg-obo turns. ^ Dharmapuri District Officers generally camp on the 
banks of Narasaiyar’s well. At Pennagaram tents are generally pitched at 
the junction of the roads from Pslaksd and Dharmapuri to Pennagaram, 
and at the side of the road leading from Pennagaram to the KSvSri. In 
KSrimangalam tents are pitohed in the tope to'the west of the Shanthai 


There are public bungalows at Thopilr, AdamankSttai and Palakod. 

District Officers travelling quickly can halt in the building 
Cuattjuhs WB AND known as Munro’s Bungalow, adjoining the Miunsif’s 
Court at Dharmapuri. There are Orr’s choultries at Aria- 
kulam, Adamankottai, Sogathur, Palakod and Dambaxakampatti. That at 
Palakod is occupied by the Local Fund Sohool, and that at Adamankottai 
is partly occupied by the police. The forest bungalow at Pennagaram is 
generally available, and the ryots’ shed west of the outoherry is not a bad rest- 
house. Native travellers find accommodation of a sumptuous kind in the 
Thopur ohattram, which is under the charge of the Collector, and in those 
at Dharmapuri and Palakod founded by Arunachellayyar, the late Tahsildar, 
and EmunSbai, a dancing girl, respectively. These two last • have endow¬ 
ments in land. Pew villages are without their ohattram, however modest 
its accommodation may be, to testify to the care which the people bestow on 
travellers. 


Keugiotjs 


The following is a list of ready-money payments in 
snpport of native religious endowments:— 


Village. 

Name of Deity. 

Amount. 

Total. 


Sri Para YftsudSva Swftmi 

Mallik&rjuna Swftmi . 

470 15 9 

ae. a. r. 






PSttai BasawSswara Swftmi 

Salai Yinayaka Swftmi. 

17 2 4 



Halftpuram Narasimma Swftmi 

Kottai Ohenrftya Swami. 

"g 1 ? 8 



KiUe VirabacLra Swftmi. 

SattiaNadeswara Swami .. .. . 
Psttai MuMapr&na Swami . / . 

58 13 8 
25 11 8 
31 6 11 
17 1 8 


Kadagatthiir .. { 

Damodira Swami .. . 

CholfiBwara Swftmi .. .. ., , 

19 16 11 


Kakan^araT .. 

Vinftyaka Swami. 

— 4 - 

*1 ul 

Palakod .. j 

Basaweswara Swftmi . 

Muni Pongal .. 

17 8 0 

661 7 4 
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Pagal Halli 
Athigap&di 

SirugalOr 

Erupalli 

ShOlapadi 

Mattatal 

Piplrapatti 


EogSnkal 



There aie Jungle Conservancy topes in the following villages: Hog5n- 
kal (1), PennSgaram (5), Athigapadi (1), NaUampalli 
° PES ‘ (2), Checked!, Thoranthoddi, Isagarahalli, Kallipuram, 

Sogathur (1 each), PeriSmpatti, KrishnSpuram, NSgarasampatti, Motur 
(2 each), Dharmapuri, KamalSpuram, Karimangalam, Mahendramangalam, 
Settdkarai, Appakadirampatti and Thithiobenahalli (1 each). 
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CHAPTER YU. 

KEISEfNAGIBI TALTJK 


E taluk of Krishnagiri lies between North latitude 12° IS' and 12° 40' 
and East Longitude 78° 1' and 78° 30'. Xt is bounded 
A-nmna akd on ^ by the Hosur Taluk, the Betamangelam 
Taluk of Maisitr, and the Kangundi Zamindari in North 
oundaribs. ^|, 00 t. on the west and south-west by Hosur and Dhar- 
puri; on the south by Dharmapuri and Uttankarai ; and on the east by 
Uttankarai and Tirupatftr. Its extreme length and 
fbnoth asd breadth are about 32 miles each way. The area according 
,iBTH ‘ to the Census Keturns Volume H is 653 square miles or 

AaBi ’ acres 421,120 : the Revenue Survey Office report it to be 

I square miles, and the District Volume of Census Retains gives it as only 
',500 acres or 483 square miles. The latter estimate probably omits unsur- 
ed tracts, hills, &c. For the purposes of the census of 1881 Mr. H. E. 
kes adopted the following figures:—Government land, acres 246,189 ; 
1m, acres 42,392; Mitta, acres 146,496; total acres 435,077, or 679-81 


Bquare miles. 

• Of the acreage given in the District volume, acres 14,872 were in Inam 
villages and aores 114,609 were Zamindari: the balance, 







on every side and not far short of 4,0 00 feet high, 1 and the JagadSvagarh- 
inalai, the fortress of the Great Jagadeva Rayar, who, with his 11 brothers, 
is supposed to have ruled the country round from these durgams some time 
in the sixteenth oentury : apparently the oustom of conducting the govern¬ 
ment from the hills is not one of British invention, or at most we can only nlnim 
to have improved on a preoedent handed down to us. The hills, which almost 
eneirole the taluk, jut out from the Maisur plateau, the passes to whioh they 
command, and are like the teeth of a saw presented towards the low country, 
having at their salient angles lofty eminences crowned by elaborately con¬ 
structed fortresses which, in their day, must have been almost impregnable. 
The Rayakota hill, whioh is really on. the Maisur tableland, calls for remark 
not only on account of its marked helmet-shaped form, but also on account 
of its having been the main frontier garrison of the British on the borders of 
Maisur. It was won in fair fight, whioh is more than can be said of Krishna- 
giri—a virgin fortress—whioh British valour was powerless to subdue and 
which fell into our hands by treaty, not by force of arms. 

The red soils preponderate, being 68 per cent, of the whole, no less than 64 
Soils per cent, being red sandy soils: the regarwas 31 per cent., 

1 ' and only 1 per cent, or 878 aores was exceptional. Earth 

containing large quantities of saltpetre and salts of soda is prevalent in 
positions suited for wet cultivation. 

The taluk has not come under the operations of the Geological Survey as 
yet; but it differs generally speaking in no respect from 
aoLoov. reat 0 £ (jfetrigt which has been surveyed: the 









Tirupatttr is not far from 1,300 feat above tho sea, and there is a decided 
rise thence to Krishnagiri. It is possible that the estimate for Rsyakota 
is out by 1,000 feet -which would adjust matters. The latter is only 21 
miles from Hosur which is 3,000 feet above the sea, and the conclusion to 
which the information available points is that the height of the EayahOta 
hill has been considerably under-estimated! 

The climate in the south is hot, partaking of that of Uttahkarai which 
adjoins; but towards tho centre and west it is more agreeable, improving 
as it approaches the Maisur plateau. The taluk has been unhealthy of late 
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“ otters.” The Christian population was 597, no less than 582 being Eoman 
Catholics and only 15 Protestants. The agricultural males were returned 
as 30,902; even adding an equal number'for females this would be only 
62,000 or little more than one-third of the population: male labourers were- 
6,782, and supposing 6,000 of these to be employed on the land and doubling 
their number for females, this would give only 12,000, which added to the 
62,000 above amounts to only 74,000, or considerably less than 50 per cent, of 
the population. It would probably be no exaggeration to say that three- 
fourths of the inhabitants live by the land: certainly two-thirds would not be 
above the mark. Now in the Census of 1866, which Dr. Cornish considers 
to have been below the mark, no less than 103,760 were returned as agricul¬ 
tural. If an increase of 28 per cent., or speaking roughly 29,000, be added, 
the agricultural population in 1871 ought to have been about 133,000 which 
would be near the mark. With the utmost deference for an authority such 
as Dr. Cornish, it may he allowable to enter a mild protest against the 
mode of tabulating the agricultural classes in the last Census, whereby their 
numbers have been wholly misrepresented. Those employed in dress ” 
were returned as 1,311 males, mostly weavers. This is the chief industry, 
and dealing in grains and oilseeds constitutes the chief traffic of the taluk. 

Towards the north Masalmane, Mahrattas, Nagarathas, Komaties, and 
Chueklers are found, the two former furnishing recruits 
PEUr™ 11 ™* 0F to the army but in decreasing numbers. Towards the 
east Gollas, SenakudianB, Janapars, and, especially in the 
palmyra tracts, ShSnSrs prevail. The west is generally populated by Vellalas, 
Parias and Pallia being found all over the taluk. The mass of the people 









63,329, a Bum not far short of one-third of the whole. The incidence of 
taxation on each pattadar is a trifle over Rupees 3-12-8. It is grievous also 
to notice that about seven-ninths of this are paid by what are practically 
pauper holders. This however oannot, as shewn elsewhere (see under 
Trichengode), he laid wholly to the charge of the ryotwari system .; the mitta 
ryots are no better off. The fault is partly in the people themselves and 
partly due to the poverty of the dry lands which are overburthened. 

The following is a statement of the revenue of the 
Eevexus. taluk, for Fasli 1276:— 


I. Land Revenue . 1,48,204 

Do. Miscellaneous .. .. 4,170 

n. AbkSri .. '. 12,000 

m. Local Funds . 9,443 

IV. Road Cess .. '. 3,069 

V. Stamps .. .. .. .. .. 6,963 

Total .. 1,83,849 


Comparing this with the population for 1866-67 the incidence of taxation 
on eaoh member of the population was or Rupees 1-6-2 nearly. The 

revenue for Fasli 1284, that is only eight years later and two years subse¬ 
quent to the revision of the settlement, shows a considerable increase as 


follows. 
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From tins it may lie noticed that the gross income of the Mittadara was 
Re. 69,175, then- peshkash being only Es. 33,397; the balance, or Es. 
35,778, is their net profit to reward them for the trouble of collecting the 
whole. If this, and it was probably more aB estates decrease in number as 
years go on, has boen going on for the last 80 years, the blunder of a perma¬ 
nent settlement has cost Government in this taluk alone the handsome sum 
of Ks. 28,62,240, a fact which is commended to the notice of retrogres- 
sionists who can be found to plead for permanent settlements. If incised, the 
latter had raised up a landlord class similar to that m England, the country 
might have gained in one way though it lost in another; but the Mittadars 
are almost paupers, evading by every chicanery the payment of the Govern¬ 
ment dues and doing nothing for then- tenants, who in time of famine came 
on the hands of Government. 

According to the quinquennial return for Pasli 1286, the number of cattle 
in the taluk was as followsTilling cattle 17,266, cows 
Oath*. 17,046, slie-bnfifalos 2,331 and sheep 46,721. These differ 
very little from an earlier return and may therefore fairly he compared with 
Mr. Price’s figures for cultivated area; there would thus be only 10 tilling 
cattle per 100 acres under cultivation. If for manuring purposes all cattle 
are lumped together, and sheep oounted at 8 to 1 head of oattle, the wholfe 
live-stook would only allow 25 head of cattle for every 100 acres cultivated. 
On the supposition 1 that only cattle in Government villages have been 
enumerated, the tilling oattle compared with amSni lands under cultivation 
would be as 17 to each 100 acres.. 

The taluk is remarkable for the number of ancient breached tanks, some 
Irrigation very l al 'g e > which it contains. These have been exam¬ 
ined, but funds are not available to restore them. The 
following is a statement of sources of irrigation as estimated in 1876:— 


Descilptim^of Irrigation 


bandam. 

Private. 

Total. 

Acreage 

irrigated. 

Estimated 

Crops raised. 




1 


6 

7 


1 

1 




|i 

Anaikets 

River Channels 

Total ., 

365 

4(1 1,688 


is,m 

2,71,600 


The aoreage immediately depending on rivers was estimated in the same 
year as follows (1) PonSr—acreage 720, assessment Rupees 4,550; (2) 
Mallapadiar—acres 190, Rupees 730; (3) MatturSr—acres 160, Rupees 610 ; 
(4) PularapattiSr—acres 70, Rupees 340 ; (5) Sonthurttr—-acres 95, Rupees 
450 ; besides.whioh there are the Kuruharanalli and other minor streams. In 


1 This is actually the case and the quinquennial returns lose much iu value from the 
exclusion of statistics for settled villages. The law whioh exempts Kamams in euoh 
villages from the authority of the Collector ought to he repealed. 






The amiikats and river channels are of small size, the chief anaikats 
icing those of Ohandapuram, Pannandur, Agarom, BMr, and BandSrapalli, 
uid the most noteworthy tallies are the BadetalSb near Krishnagiri, the 
Uthipallam tank and the BSrur tank and channel in the south-eastern 
lortions o£ the taluk: to the lattor must he added the Pemiagondapuram 


Thomas, C.S., the compensation for lands si 
something like 7 lakhs: of course this sealed t 


mierged was estimated at 
3 fate of the project though 
aans a sanguine estimate of 


20 per cent, return is considered to bo by no means a sanguine estimate of 
the profit which it would bring in. 

A full account of the Krishnagiri reservoir will be found in G.O., No. 
$83, Bevenuo Department, 9th April 1878. Mr. Wilson’s estimate for a 
masonry dam and escape alone came to Bnpees 7,89,000 : Major Pennycuick 
estimated for earthen dam sluices, &o., 14 lakhs of rupees and for the 
same in masonry, which would he absolutely necessary, 22 lakhs! Mr. 
Wilson estimated the waterspread at 21,.445 aoros: Major Pennycuick. at 
something between 24 and 30 square miles. The drainage basin would 
be 1,892 square miles, and even with a maximum area of 30 square miles 


was from six lakhs to Bupees 7,50,000 and distribution Bup 
to 18,00,000. The total according to area of waterspread we 
Bupees 47,40,000 to Bupees 52,50,000 with a return estima 
5,76,000 and Bupees 7,2.0,000 respectively, the percentage 
outlay being 12-15 and 13-7 in each case. Particulars r 
BadStalab will be found in Gt.Os., dated 15th March 18‘ 
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upwards. 1 It is a very conspicuous object in the view from Irumattfir look¬ 
ing towards the north-west. There oannot be said to be any hill tribes. 
A village called Ekkalanatam north of MaharSjagavh is inhabited by Yodel's * 
who are hunters by oaste. Koravars and occasionally Lambadis favour the 
taluk with their presence, and prefer the jungles as fastnesses from which 
to prey on their neighbours: the Koravars however often settle down in the 
villages. There are many kinds of ICoravare, viz., the Dabbai Koravars, 
the Uppu Koravars, Karipilli Koravars, &c. 

In the proper sense of the term there are no forests: the chief jungles are 
Oppathavadi, Maharfljagarh, BellSrapalli, Thobbagatti, 

Forests—Pro. Kanavaipntti and Katliarissavriddhi. The hills are, gene¬ 

rally speaking, covered with wood fit only for fuel, 
agricultural implements and the small scantling required for native houses 
of the poorer kind. On the Haharitjagarh hills thore are a few valuable 
timber trees: in the eastern part of the taluk a largo extent of land is 
covered with palmyras which are much used for building purposes; the 
whole taluk abounds in tamarind treos in the fruits of which there is a 
large trade. 

Communications.' Tlie following is a list of tlio roads in tho taluk:— 


Hotter Kanampalli road 
Varathanapalli Kanthikuppam road 
Hobut Adamankottai road .. ., 


L °Milos 



these there are famine roads as follows :— 


KundSrapalli VSpanapalli road .. .. 1 .. 12 

Puvathi Ghat road .. . 2 

Bargur Mattdr road .. .. .. ., 12 


> This hill is prohahly Vlrabadradurgam. 
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JagadSvu Bargilr road . 

Telampatti PoohampaUi road 
Pyur Irumattiir road 

KSveripatnam Poohampalli road. 

Do. Banakamutulu road 
Tliogarapalli Santhur road 
KavSripatnam Pennesvaramattam road .. 
SSkadu MSramadugu road 
Daulatiibsd RSyakota road 
Santliflr Poohampalli road 
JagadSvu ICantliikuppam road .. ... 

Gangalgm Agaram road . 

Krisknagiri Varathanapalli road .. 

Agaram Bellarapalli road. 

Minor village roads 1 aggregating 


S 


6 


84 


Total .. 119* 


The trunk road from Madras to Bangalore runs through the taluk for 
the greater part of its breadth. The taluk like the rest of the sub-division 
has not the advantage of being traversed by the railway, though its south¬ 
east oorner nearly approaches Silmalpatti Railway Station, and the Banga¬ 
lore branch line is not far distant from its northern frontier. 

Krishnagiri, population 4,764, is situated at the foot of the durgam from 
which it takes its name : it is said to have been built by 
nrer owns. JngadSva Pro, (query the original JagadSva Bliyar of 
the Barahmahal?) a relative of Krishna Rao, the chief of Chandragiri, the 
fort on the hill being ascribed to the latter, though Haidar and Tlpu 
Sultan probably had more to do with it. There was formerly a temple on 
the durgam dedicated to Krishna, whence the name; but this has dis¬ 
appeared. Two tombs on the hill are regarded by Masalmans with much 
veneration, being waited on by a fakir who levies fees from visitors. The 
legend is that one Akhar Pasha came from the north, encamping west of 
Krishnagiri, and besieging the fort which was defended by Krishnaraj. 
The siege was prolonged for six months, during which kibar suffered 
heavy loss, and began to despair of sucoess for which he prayed to Allah, 
who appeared to him in a dream, and told him that in his camp were two 
religious men who were the only persons capable of leading a successful 
attack on the fort. As a sign whereby the truth of the dream would he 
demonstrated, Akbar was warned that a heavy storm would come in 
which every tent would be levelled, and every light in camp extinguished, 
exoept those belonging to the persons indicated. This accordingly came to 
pass and after the storm two fakirs, Said Patcha and Said Akbar, were found 
reading the KoriSn in their tent by the light of a lamp. They undertook 
to lead the forlorn hope and battle was given on a Friday, the leaders, at 
an early stage of the fight, both losing their heads. The headless trunks 


1 Eayakcla Hill road, Bsndftiapalli, Barer, Pnlagandflr, Santhur, Thiiumipuram, 
Nadimuthor, PochampalH and Kodayar Alapalli village roads. 












their lives even by decapitation. Some temporary vitality on the part of 
the trunks may not need the miraculous to aooount foi it. 

The height of the durgam is not known, hut it is something near 800 feet 
above the plain, a frowning square mass of gneisB, mostly hare, and fissured 
in all directions'% the alternations of heat and cold, huge boulders of stupen¬ 
dous size and weight hanging or see min g to hang suspended on its sides and 
ready at the slightest breath to thunder down upon their shattered brothers 
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were mostly natives probably made no difference, as such a fortress could, 
before the days of great guns, be carried only by surprise, treachery or 
famine. The fortifications, as well as the reservoirs of water, were dismantled 
during the panic oreated by the mutiny, and remains of these in fair preser¬ 
vation may be seen principally about half way up on the north, west and 
north-east. Great loss of life is said to have ensued amongst European 
troops quartered on the rook by the explosion in 1803 of one of the magazines 
which was struck by lightning. The town, as seen from a low bastion, on 
the east side of the durgam, seems like a child’s toy village, and one’s fingers 
itch to take up the littlo houses and men and play with them. All round the 
kasha wet fields, under tho Badetalab, abound with their wealth of waving 
green: in the immediate foreground hills, mostly bare, shut iu the valley, 
opening only to permit of exit to Madras and Bangalore, Mattdr and Rttya- 
kota, Dharmapuri and MahnrSjagarh, tiro country being more open to the 
south than elsewhere. Some of these hills, eonioal and hare, lookalmoat as. 
though they were the product of on eruption and not mere upheaval. Their 
sides, especially those of a hill south of the durgam, have the appearance as 
if molten rook had poured down in streams; hut this is not so. The deceptive 
appearanoe noted is the result of the action of water flowing down the sides. 
Prom the summit of the durgam many of the forts of the BSrahmahal can 
he descried. On the summit are a few ruined magazines and the Kaoheri 
of the ICiledar. The latter is a curious structure. A huge rooking stone 
spreads out from a sort of columnal centre, like an umbrella or large toad¬ 
stool, being supported partly by rooks in situ and partly by masonry, thus 
making a sort of oireular room, entered by narrow doors, and having this 
columnal mass in the centre. The measurement round the central mass is 
24J fathoms and that of the outer wall 30 J fathoms: the height is from six 
to eight feet, from which data the curious may compute tho cubical area. 1 
The floor has been smoothed and in some plaoes fashioned in stepB with 
chunam. No artillery from below could reach the inmates : it would make 
a bandit’s fortune if it could be perched somewhere in the Apennines or 
near some highway in Attica. North of the town is a pretty tank, and 
beyond it are the tombs 2 of former residents in the days when troops were 
stationed there. As a rule only the ruins of the bungalows occupied by the 
officers of the garrison remain; in all probability the public bungalow was tbe 
house of the Commandant. It is a commodious building as puhlio bunga¬ 
lows go, with wings connecting it with the out-offices, and prettily situated 
in an extensive compound between the two main roads. It is now known 
as “Gi-emo’s” house, having been inhabited by Captain Graham, the first 


1 Mr. R. E. Norfor has ton kind enough to compute tho area of the floor of tho 
“ Umbrella Kaohsri.” Circumference of centre pillar == 147 feet .-. diameter = 46-77. 
Ciroumference of inner face of outer wall = 182 feet.-, diameter = 67-90 feet. Now 

two, or 914-98 square feot = the area of the floor. 

1 2 It is a matter for surprise aud regret that, one modem tomh excepted, not one of these 
bears any inscription. This is said to bo owing to tho absence of any stone-outters in 
Krishnagiri; but surely the deficiency could hove been made good from elsewhere. As 
Krishnagiri'was a garrison for many years some Englishmen must heslesping their last 

sleep hero; aud those who die far from home, in fulfilment of their duty, surely deserve 

the humble tribute of a stono, bearing thoir name, to tell where they lie. 

















Hosakota, in which post he remained for eight years. In the yearYiro- 
dhikrit, after Lord Cornwallis’ success at Bangalore, Colonel (then Captain) 
Alexander Bead with Messrs. Graham, Macleod and Munro were put in 
oharge of the tracts of Hosakota, Ohintamani, IColSr, Maldbsgal and Ambflr 
in view especially to the supply of the army. Laohman Kao left,HosakSta 
for KolSr where he met Colonel Head, who immediately employed him on 
Rupees 100 a month in the supply department where he rendered good 
service. After the treaty of 1702 Captain Head was placed in charge of the 
BSrahmahal and Salem with Messrs. Macleod, Graham and Munro as his- 
assistants, Laohman Bao being dewito to Captain Graham in Krishnagiri. 
When Captain Bead arrived in the year Paridhabi, Captain Graham got the 
taluks of Krishnagiri, KSyakata, Batnegiri, Pennfigoram*. PSpSrapatti, 
PSlakod, Ksrimangalam, Kammenellui'j Morapilr, HarOr;. SingSrapett,. 
Tirupat-ur, Yaniamhadi and, Ambus: tethe south of this in Dharanapuri and 
down to- Ornalux Munro was in oharge, and Macleod. had, Salem and the rest 
of the district; Captain Bead with his head-quarters at l’irnpatur- exeroising- 
a general supervision oyer the whole. Ladtunan Eao was next appointed; 
DewSn PoshkSr of BSrahmahal on, Bnpees 500 a month; this was while the- 
Paimaish and Taram wore being fixed. In- the year Amanda (1794) the 1 
idea of building a new town near Krishnagiri was mooted and the name 
proposed was Grakompett; but the Governor of Madras who happened to 
come there suggested Daulatshsd as more auspicious- Both Captain Graham 
and Laohman Bao spent muoh of their own money in beautifying Daulats- 
bad where weHs were dug, and temples, mosques and tanks stilL survive to 
testify to their generosity. Captain Graham’s name has suffered in embalm¬ 
ing, as the tank called after him is known as Green or Greem Sahiberi. 
After the war of 1799 Laohman, Eao- was of service in- showing that Hosur 
and Denkanikota did not originally belong to, Seringapatam, as was true, 
they being comparatively recent conquests, and that the limit was-at Atthi- 
pilli which accordingly was made the boundary, the Bsldghst being annexed 
to the Barahmahol and Salem. Arcot then falling unde? the Company, 
subject to the Panohama Hissa to be paid; to the NawSb, Captain Graham 
was transferred there, Laehman Bao following him as Bewail on Bnpees 700 
a month. Captain Graham was some time later transferred on, duty to 
Ahmednagar, and Laohman Eao, not agreeing with his successor, Mr. 
Garrow (?), resigned and returned to Baulatsbsd, intending, finally to go to 
his anoestral home at Bijapur; hut was persuaded by his. many friends at 
Baulatobad to stay there. Just then the insane folly of permanent settle¬ 
ments was at its height and Laohman Eao sensibly bought twelve mittas. 
Mr. Gricot (?). the Judge of Salem, needing an experienced officer, sent for 
Laohman Eao whom he appointed as M^stf-Commissioner for Hosur ami 
BeukanikCta, in which post he remained some two dr three years, but, on 
Colonel Munro’s return from England as Oommissioner for the twenty-one. 
zillas of the Madras presidency, again took service with’him as. sheristodai- 
and in that capacity visited Cuddalore, Tanjore, Triohinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, and Ooimbatur, where Mr. Garrow had just been succeeded 
by Mr. John Sullivan, under whom Laohman Eao became aheristadar, but 
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gathered, was present in the stirring operations at Upalli, Dlmrwar, .Naval- 
konda, Narkonda, Belgam, Shekpilr, BadSmi, and Sholaptir, after which his 
pay was increased to Rupees 1,000 a month and he was empowered to 
appoint Tahsildars and Sheristadars to these divisions. When Munro went 
home after the flight of Strimanta Baji Rao, Lachman Rao was Dewan of 
Poona on Rupees 1,000 a month and was subsequently appointed by the 
Governor as Commissioner, on Rupees 1,400 a month, to inquire into the 
state of affairs in the Khan country whence reports were received that the 
Collector, Mr. Breeke, and his subordinates oppressed the people and mis¬ 
managed the district. Mr. Breelcs, not unnaturally, resented the investiga¬ 
tion of his conduot by a native and protested against the same, on which a 
Mr. Chaplin was sent to make an impartial inquiry into the conduct of both 
parties, which resulted in Mr. Breeks being ordered to remain at home 
without employ for twelve years (?) and the dismissal of his subordinates. 
Lachman Rao afterwards went to Madras, where his experience and judg¬ 
ment were highly appreciated by Sir Thomas Munro, whom ho acc'ompanied 
in his tours, and by whom he was deputed with a largo staff and a guard of 
sepoys to make inquiries as to the alleged concealment of treasure in the : 
Raja’s palace at Seringapatam. This occupied him some two years, after 
which he was appointed as Sheristodar of Triohinopoly by Sir Thomas 
Munro who shortly afterwards died. Hearing of tliiB Lachman Rao, who 
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hare, especially since the famine, deserted it in large numbers, and the poor 
old Kazi, who has been associated with it since he was a boy, has followed 
their example. North of the town stands the durgam whioh is computed 
to be 2,449 feet above the sea, but this is probably a thousand feet below 
the mark. The latest information 1 makes the town 2,400 and the durgam 
3,100 feet above sea level. It is ascended by an easy gradient passable to 
a considerable distance on horsebaok. From the summit, near which is a 
plaoe where tents could he pitched if neoessary, there is a magnificent view of 
the Hosin', Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri taluks, while to the east the Yelagin 
and Javfidi are visible. It was garrisoned up to a comparatively recent date, 
a neat cemetery near the foot guarding the remains of those who were 
not fated to return to their island home. The fortifications of the dnrgom 
are in comparatively good order, and must he almost entirely of European 
construction. As reoorded elsewhere this was the scene of a gallant struggle 
in which the British troops, led by Major Gowdie, were victorious. The 
bungalows of the officers who lived on the hill are, though roofless, in 
otherwise wonderfully good preservation, but surrounded by weeds and 
prickly-pear, amongst which piles of cannon shot lay until sold in a fit of 
economy at a ridioulously low price to a Bangalore contractor. The latter 
made them into mamoties and pickaxes, which Government purohased for 
famine works, and then sensibly became insolvent without paying for the 
raw. material! On the summit of the hill the gneiss is covered with inscrip¬ 
tions whioh, from the shape of certain letters, must be of some antiquity, 
but which are now almost undecipherable owing to. the weathering of the 
rock. In the Bide is a cave where Durvitsa Bishi is fahled to have made, 
and to he still making, “tapas,” for tkCBe Eishis are long-lived. Between 
BSyakota and Krishnagiri is a winding ghat whioh is perhaps only seoond 
in point of beauty of all tire natural beauties of the Salem District. Com- 
meucing about half a mile east of EayakOta'it winds through the verdure 
dad hills which abound here; sometimes descending over steep declivities, 
and again wandering through graesy glares at the bottom of valleys, which 
coho to the song of birds and abound with all the wealth of tropical growth, 
while over all the bare peaks, with the durgam as their king, tower in rich 
shades of grey, brown and even crimson, due to the weathering of the 
mother rock. Shorter than the road is the track used by foot travellers and 
known as the Pfivatti ghat, which penetrates the thick jungles where the 
banditti of the country love to lurk: kere the footstep startles the hare 
from its form, and the jungle cook runs clattering to his mates in the bam¬ 
boo undergrowth, while herds of deer cross the path, and halt to gaze in 
mute surprise at the trespassers on their favourite haunts. Of BSyakota 
itself little remains to be said; its name is probably derived from that of 
JagadSva BSyar, or possibly it may be so called becausp it is the chief of 
the durgams of the BSrahmahal, which however would not be true, as 
. Krishnagiri has proved itself a surer stronghold, and many of the forts are 
more inaccessible than this* Its chief importance doubtless lay in its 
commanding position as regards the line of supply to armies invading or 
issuing from Maisur j as a line of military operations the KSvSripuram, 


'The figures on the map are the most trustworthy. Unfortunately the map is being 
lithographed and the proof is not at hand to refer to. 
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Near to the town is a large square well hown from the solid root by 
an army grain contractor. 1 The public bungalow lies to the soutli and 
the Local Fund choultry is at the comer where the chief roads meet. 
Amongst smaller towns—Varthanapalli, population 1,848; Bargtir, popula¬ 
tion 1,056; Mattur, population 629 ; andMallapadi, population .920, may be 
mentioned. The seoond and third of these contain public bungalows, but 
Mattur is notoriously unhealthy and more than ono “ famine-wallah ” met 
his death from oholera engendered there. The last-mentioned town is said 
to be'so named from the words “ Mahal ” and “ obffirl ” or the city of the 
pnlnoe, this is possible, seeing how the word " garh” 1ms been mutilated 
into “ gada” in the names of tiro BSrahmahal durgams, though the termi¬ 
nation is suspiciously redolent of the soil; it is however oertain that this 
village was given hy the NawSb of Aroot to his daughter as dowry, and to 
her are attributed a loool fort and pagoda. 

, Annual festivals are held as follows_ 


-— 



Number of 

Date. 

rnm. 


attending. 

April, 6 days 

Oppathav&di 

Gar festival of Lakehmi 

260 

May, 10 days 

Dftulat&bad 

Oar festival of Navani. 
fcha Krishnoswami. 

1,000 

September, 2 days.. \ 

October, 2 days .. i 

Kanampalli .. { 

1 Festival of Vookafca- 

4,000 


There are weekly fairs at the following places:— 


Day. 


Number of 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Saturday 



I 

{ 

• { 
'( 

• 1 
' 

Dnulat&b&d. 

PodiampftUi^.. 

JagdGvapalpaynm. 

KTT :: :: :: 

I HflyakOta. 

jVartanapalli., ... 

Kfmnftndapalli .. ., 

Kaveripatnam .. .. .. 

1,000 * ' 

400 
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It is rather liable to be flooded, and in the flowering season the smell from 
the Iluppai flowers is somewhat overpowering. At Kodagtir the avenue 
trees give ample shelter, being finer there than at any other place in the 
district, Podar in the Uttankarai taluk excepted. At Mat- 
. Bunoalows, tflr as atKrishnagiri and RayakSta there are bungalows 
as also at Mallapitdi or Bargilr. That at Mattur has boon generously 
given to the Looal Bund Board, with the land surrounding it, by M.R.Ry. 
D. B. Sesigiri Kao, pensioned Taheildar, a fine old gentleman of the ante-B.A. 
sohool. Though wholly ignorant of English he was on excellent officer; 
and during the famine, at the request of the divisional offioer, emerged from 
Ids retirement to give valuable assistance to the State. On the southern 
frontier of the taluk, but within the limits of tjttankorai, is the Irnmattflr 
bungalow, which, though the property of M.R.Ry. BBlaji Kao, is kindly 
placed by him at the disposal of District Officers. There are Orris choultries 
at Krishnagiri, Mallapadi, Mattur, Kodagtir, and MahSndramangalam, and 
soldiers’ sheds at Rkyakdta, Bargur, and Mattilr. Considering its size the 
taluk is unusually well provided with accommodation for travellers. 

The following list shows tho assignment for religious endowments in the 
taluk:— 


Village. 

Namo of Doity. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Remarks. 




as. a.. 


Krishnagiri ,.f 

Sjyed Patoha Dharga 

“a o ‘o 


* Beating 





l 

Maajid . 




Daulatatad 

Navanltha Kriahnaswtoi. 
AnjanSyaswami ., 

GanSea Devalaiyam 
Marijitthirai 

liH 

600 6 9 


Kanampalli .. 

Yenkatarftmanaswami 

81 11 2 



[ 

Prasanna "V enkatar amana- 

262 8 1 



Kaveripatnam. < : 

Jalakantesvaraawami 

Anjaneyaswami 

GanSsa Devalaiyam 

14 4 3 



Penn$flyara-nmt-, 

Pennesvataswarai .. 

268 7 0 



B&rtlr it | 

Lachmin&rayanaswami .. 

It 1 s 

1 




86 14 1 






86 14 I 



if 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Uttankarai taluk. 


The tsluk of Uttankarai lies between North Latitude 11° 46'and 12° 24' 
and East Longitude 78° 16' and 78° 46'. It is bounded 
Lmuniroa ^ on the north by the taluk of Tirupatta; on the west by the 
BousDAiiiee of Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri; on the south by 

the Salem and AttSr taluks; and on the eaBt by the Atttir 
taluk and the taluke of Kallakurichi and TiruTanSmalai in the South 
Aroot District. The extreme length from north to south is about 86 and 
from east to west 34 miles, the average each way being about 24 and 80 
miles respectively. The area according to the second 
Volume of the Census Returns is 808 square miles or aores 
617,120, which figure will be taken in suoh computations as it maybe 
necessary to make hereafter. The District Volume of Census Returns gives 
the area as 793'7 square miles or cores 608,007, and the latest information 
from the Revenue Survey Oflioe shows a total of 910 square miles or aores 
682,400. According to the figures adopted by Mr. H. E. Stokes for the 
census of 1881 the area is ns follows: Government land, aores 477,221; 
Inam, acres 8,018 ; Mitta land, aores 101,852; total aores 687,091, or 917-38 
square miles. Of the acres 508,007, for whioh the District Volume professes 
to account, 796 acres were Inam and 97,604 were Zamindari villages; acres 
4,911 wore Inams in Government villages; the balance or aores 404,696 
representing the net AmSni lands in the taluk. Of the latter, acres 178,978 
were assessed, acres 111,788 of this being in patta, and acres 67,190 
unoccupied. Acres 226,718 ware unassessed, of which 131,363 acres wero 
unoultivable and aores 94,355 cultivable. Thus aores 161,664 of cultivable 
land, assessed and unassessod, were available to meet the demand of 
increasing population; and, at an aore for each head of the population, the 
same would suffioe for a period longer, by some years, than that whioh the 
population of 1871 would require to double itself in; and this not allowing 
for the great deorease of population in the late famine. The Land Revenue 
from the Amttni holdings of 1871 was Rs. 1,18,704, and the ZamindSri 
Peshkash Rs. 19,609 or Rs. 1,33,313 in all, Uttankarai being the poorest 
tsluk in the district. 

The tsluk lies in a basin surrounded on the south, east, and partially on 
To the west by hill ranges, and on the north merges in the 

opoqraphy. Tirupatur valley. On the east, commencing near the 

Ohengamma pass, low lying hills lead on to Trrta-malai, the great landmark 
of the tSIuk, in whose neighbourhood the mountain ohain breaks into two 
principal ranges, one of whioh runs east of the Kattaipatti valley and stretches 
south to the OhinnakalrSyan range in Attur; the other, to the west of the 
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Appendix NN to the Deputy Director’s letter printed with Proceedings, 
Board of Revenue, No. 6334, doted 4th October 1867. Of the whole 
surveyed area 91 per cent, was red soil, 81 percent, being sandy, and lOper 
cent, loamy. Only 9 per cent, was regar, and the “ exceptional” soil (aores 
637) was not extensive enough to he dignified with a separate percentage. 

The gneissic system, usual in tire district, prevails, traversed by numerous 
trap-dykes, of which five especially are remarkable for 
Giolooy. fljoir parallelism. Magnetio iron beds of unusual rich¬ 
ness exist at Tlrta-malai. There is but little granite: one outcrop, cross¬ 
ing the road between Harfir and Morapur, about four miles from the latter 
station, is in close proximity to a quartz vein whioh, though associated with 
talcose’ schists, has been ascertained not to be auriferous. The quartz 
contained cavities whioh had evidently held rhombic crystals of some 
accessory mineral (possibly oarbonate of iron—spathic iron); occasionally 
a rusty-looking mass of decomposed matter is found remaining in the 
comers of the oavities, whioh suggests the idea of its being, the remnant of 
decay of the crystals which originally fitted the oavities ; but in no case was 
any distinctly recognisable substance found occupying the cavities. Another 
granite outcrop lies to the south of the road between Morapur and Muka- 
nur. The hills whioh bound the western side of <ihe Ksttaipatti valley 
contain extensive spreads of talcose schists. Ooarse quartzo-homblendio 
schiBts, also containing talc, occur north of Harur. A formation known as 
« torrent-mounds ” may be studied in the western side of the ManjavSdi 
valley. “ The formation consists of an assemblage of numerous large and 
irregularly shaped 1 mounds of red sandy loam, with hero and there small 
particles of Jcunkur; the mounds often ocoupy both sides, and in other 
plaoes one side or the middlo of the valley in whioh they occur; occasionally 
they alternate from side to side down the course of the valley. The thick¬ 
ness of the red soil, which towards the bottom shows some few imperfect 
layers of rounded and partially rounded pebbles, is very considerable, a 
depth of not less than 40 or 50 feet being exposed in some of the stream 
seotions. These red soil mounds are generally overgrown with the ordinary 
forest trees of the neighbourhood, whioh, with the grass likewise growing 
on them, greatly diminish the erosive notion of the rains. As soon as roads 
are cut through the forest, or the protecting agencies otherwise removed, 
the Waste of these mounds under heavy rains is shown, by the deep scorings 
they bear, to be exceedingly great. These remarkable heaps of soil would 
appear to have been formed originally by the oombined notion of the 
torrents traversing the valleys in which they occur, and of heavy rains wash¬ 
ing down prodigious quantities of soil from the mountain sides, at a period 
when the annual rainfall probably far exceeded that at present occurring 
in this part of India. 

>< There appears to be further evidence of this having been the case in the 
dimensions of the beds of some of the torrents on the mountain sides, where 
blocks, whioh were at one time constantly exposed to the aotion of ths stream, 
as shown by the polishing and soratohing of their surfaces, 2 are now but 
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rarely, if ever, touched by the water, and are greatly covered by lichens of 
various odours, and without any signs of water-marks, which these turbid 
streams leave very distinctly. 

“ The dam-like accumulations, as, for example, those of Oombaly pass and 
at the mouth of the Taultoolcy ravine, may not improbably have been formed 
by the torrents having been aotually ponded baok eithor by some landslips 
or by some largo masses of rock in course of transport being brought to a 
stand-still by some impediment, or having reached a point beyond whioh 
the pressure of the stream was insufficient to move them. 

“The materials brought down subsequently would then be deposited behind 
and above them, so that, under favourable circumstances, the stream might 
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and 80” maximum in the cold weather. If tlie day time is oppressive in the 
hot weather this is counterbalanced by cool fights and mornings, and, as to 
this, the heat actually registered is no criterion, as the oontinual winds 
whioh, alternating with the monsoons, fan these dusty plains, produce 
evaporation and comparative comfort. The still and muggy atmosphere of 
the ooast is almost unknown hero even in Septonibor. The average rainfall, 
scanty and uncertain, is according to the taluk register 84 inches; but in 
years of drought like 1866 and 1875 it is almost nil. In the latter year the 
rainfall registered at the lcasba was only 15 inehos and the average for the 
whole tsluk was only 8 inches. Nor would it bo fair to infer prosperity to 
the tflluk from the larger rainfall of other years. 1872 and 1874 were 
cyclone years, in which, especially in tho former year, the loss of oattlo was 
enormous. Tho south-west monsoon of 1877 entirely failed, and the north¬ 
east monsoon rains did much damage by their exoess. In fact the great 
mass of the second crops porished in that year owing to an abnormal 
increase of insect life, due, to a groat extent, to the exoese of stagnant 
water and rank vegetation. The north-west monsoons of 1873 and 1874 
were partially unseasonable, so much depending on the state of the crop, 
whether heavy rain helps or injures it. The latter part of the north-east 
monsoon of 1875 was also injuriously deficient. To form haphazard deduc¬ 
tions from the rainfall alone as to whether a particular agricultural year 
was favourable or not would be most deceptive ; as a year of good rainfall 
may bo disastrous to the ryots, and a comparatively soanty rainfall, if well 
distributed at the exaot time when wanted, may bring a full crop to maturity. 

The Muir generally may be considered healthy, the chief ailment prevafi- 
ing being fever, which, in years characterised by heavy 
■mlth. rainfall such as 1874, causes considerable mortality. 





jproved of. In 1862 tlio Head Assistant asked the Tahsildar to report 
diether a change to Harflj' was desirable, and Gnffnaasgara Kao, then 
Idar, submitted that Harur was a sickly place, and that tjttankarai was 
preferred of the two. In 1867, as all the offioipls wore sick at Crttan- 


Ir, eight miles to the west, was recommended as a temporary 











whom 3,350 were Sunis and 151 Shins, 26 being nondescripts. Of 627 
Christians 82 were Protestants against 545 Roman Catholics. The agricul- 
turalmales were 27,101, and “ labourers,” mostly field coolies, 8,072. Their 
females would probably be somewhat more numerous, so that upwards of 
70,000 would appear to be connected with the soil, and this would no doubt 
be below the mark, the proportion of persons engaged in agriculture being 
much nearer two-thirds than ono-holf of the population. Weavers (‘ ‘ dress ”) 
were entered at 2,070 males. Besides tillage and weaving, the grain and 
hide trades, and the collection of bark for dyeing and tanning, and trade in 
other jungle produce, form the chief industries of the taluk. There was 
one indigo faotory at Pallipatti, but tliis is in ruins. The trade with South 
Aroot and Pondiohorry through the Singlrapetta pass used to be consider¬ 
able ; but since the construction of the coast railway, this is destined to fall 
off. The people as a mass are poor and law-abiding, though in times, of 
scarcity the dregs of the population are stirred up and crime increases. 
The language of tire taluk is almost exclusively Tamil. Litigiousness and 
false complaints are oommon at Harttr and in tho Kadathnx mitta. The 
following statement shows the working of the Imperial lioense tax in 
1878 
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The following is a statement of the revenue for Fasli 
1284, the last year for which instructive statistics are 
obtainable:— 


I. Land Eevenue— 

(a) Permanently settled .. 19,609 

(5) EyotwSri .. ’.. .. 1,05,152 

(a) Land Eovonue, Miscellaneous. 4,297 

- 1,29,058 

II. Forest.2,248 

IH. Abknri.26,100 

IV. Stamps. 1,775 

V. Eood Fund . 9,952 

VI. Special Funds. 3,021 

VII. Village Goes. 7,432 


Total .. 1,79,686 

The incidence of taxation, according to this statement, was at the rate of 
Es. 1-2-8 nearly per head of the population of 1871. The rent-roll above 
given would show the Land Eevenue to be at the rate of Es. 3-8-9 nearly 
for eaoh pattadar; hut as the rent-roll is not synonymous aait ought to be 
with the demand, the remissions being deduoted from it, the rate of incidence 
is somewhat higher. 

The chief products are rEgi and kambu—the staples of consumption— 
varagu, horse-gram, gingelly, thuvarai or dholl, ulunthu, 
oriovlturb. thenai and sdmai, thulariam, moehai, &c., in dry lands; 
and paddy of various kinds, tobacco, chillies, betel, coooanut, areoanut, 
plantains, ground-nut, &c., in wet lands and garden or backyard cultiva¬ 
tion. An interesting faot, which must not pass unnoticed here, is the 
suooesBf ul cultivation of coflee in the plains, near the village of Bairanattam. 
About one aore has been planted, and the trees are about 7 feet high and 
bear well. They are planted in a oocoanut tope which gives good shade, 
and no doubt the Arabian coffee oould not stand, unsheltered, the fierce sun 
of the plains. The tope has also a running stream passing through it, irri¬ 
gation being necessary. Still it is an established fact that Arabian coffee 
will thrive under shado and with irrigation at 1,400 feet above the sea. 
Any one who wishes to see it in perfection should go there in January, 
when the white blossoms oover the branches like a shower of snow. The 
period of blossoming appears to ho oarlior than on tho hills. The Liberian 
coffee is being tried at tho foot of tho Attar ghat near tho Shevaroy Hill 
Eailway Station, and probably there are thousands of acres of rich black soil 
round tho foot of theso hills, especially in the ManjavSdi ghat, which would 
suit that variety. Mention must he made of the quantities of palmyras 
which grow in the Government waste lands, and whioh not only contribute 
to the ablulri revenue, hut also supply excellent building materials. The 
thousands of these which stretch, in apparently interminable vistas, to right 
and left in the vicinity of Sitmalpatti cannot fail to attract notice as the 
traveller is whirled along the line of rail. Statistics, as given for other 
taluks, of the total produce and value of the same for Fasli 1284 are not 
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available now. Tho following ostimato was prepared for Fasli 1281 but 
is only a rough approximation:— 



Number of 
Acres oulti- 

Estimatod Out- 

Tflitr 

Measures. 

Total Outturn 
in Madras 
Waroos. 

Price per 

Value of 
Total Out- 

Paddy , 

Kftgi. 

Sfimai .. " 

Varagu ,, . , 

Lamp-oil sood 

Total .. 


120 

X, aoo 

480 

2 01 

82 

m 

102 

2,26^*961 
6,33,169 
• 1,32,702 

43,’ 400 
67,980 
79,218 

124,280 

" 



11,32,020 


The value of produce as per this ostimato would give Be. 7-6-7 per head 
of the population of 1871. From some statistics oompilod for Fasli 1285 by 
tho then Tahsildar, now Huzur Shoristudar, tho total outturn was valued 
at Us. 21,72,935, or Bs. 14-2-0 per head of tho population. The folloWing 
statement shows the cultivation and outturn of Government and Inam 
lands for Fasli 1286 


Description of Orops 

i. 

It 

I 1 

fi 

Ctdtl 

£ Total 

r Outturn. 

3 

ij 

■gg 

Value of 
Total Out 

Remarks. 

t; 

1 

] 

Paddy, 1st crop 

Oholam ! 

vSis* " ' 

TWrai(dholl) !! 
TJlunthu (black- 

gram) 

Piaru (greon-gium). 

Sugarcane 

Coriander .. 
Saffron 

Gingelly seed 

Naripiaru 

3,677 

42,72! 

1 li087 

G fl3 

3)o33 

2 

2 . 

w 

2l|d04 

271} 

% 

M10J 

::: 

16 

16 

20 

H 

10 

12 

ns. 

1,40,640 

2,400 

30,770 

17,08,880 

3)08)180 
’ 4)07Gi 

18,000 

4,906 

18)l98 

"iff? 

Avarai 

Other crops 

Total .. 
Holding waste 

sjd 

: jj 

17*7^ 


io 






27,27,302* 




















1 Mitta, of tlio whole taluk was estimated at 165,514 aores. 
famine'several projects were suggested to improve the irrigation 
r. In the neighbourhood of ICadavanai, on the north frontier 
, there is an old bund, by improving which, at a small cost, the 
nigh which the escape of the Tirupatftr tank flows, might be 
and a large acreage brought into the nanja Byakat. Near 
































Agastyar, the famous Bishi, happened to come tl 
hill, where he received the usual invitation to din 
the dainties Agastyar' felt the usual unoomfortabl 
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MANDAT.. 


Jnahjsu of Samim Tirtam Water. 

Total solids.Grammes per Litre 0-77 

Volatile solidB 
Sodium chloride 
Ifree ammonia 
Albumenoid ammonia 
Nitrio anhydride (N a O a l 
Sulphuric anhydride (SO a ) .. 

Magnesia (MgO) 

Lime (CAO). 

Lon oxide (Fe a O a ) 

Alumina (Al a O a ) 

Copper . 

Total hardness ( Olttrhfs Scale ) 

Permanent hardness (do.) .. 

The Gouri-tlrtam is so named after Parvathi, wife of Siva, for whose 
convenience it was created on the accomplishment of her prayer to be incor¬ 
porated as the left half of Siva. The Kumilrn-tlrtam is named after 
Suhramaniam, the son (kumSran) of Siva. Having boon ordered by his 
father to expound the meaning of certain religious words, he gave a dis¬ 
respectful reply, at whioh Siva was much angered: having subsequently 
obtained his father’s forgiveness he was ordered, as a form of absolution, 
to bathe in the KumSra-tlrtam meoially created for that purpose. The 
KalrSyans and Shevaroys'have'been desorihed at lougth in the notices of 
the Attur and Salem Taluks and the Vattala-nmlai in that of the Dhorma- 
puri Taluk (q.v. Hill Eanges). The TenSndS-malai montionod in the 
Salem notice requires notice os the head-quarters of the Malaiilii Guru who 
resides on the OhittSri-malai near Harfir. The elevated plateau and abrupt 
preoipice of Bodip&rai-malai, south-east of Pallipatti, are land marks visible 
seventy miles off to the west. The hill is well worthy of aeoent at this 
point. The ascent should ho made by the ravine in an angle of the hill 
south-east of Pallipatti and then, on reaohing the shoulder, striking off in a 
northerly direotdon to the plateau above the preoipice. 

The MalaiBlis are Kanohi YellSlars, of the same origin as those of the 
ranges in the Salem and Attur Taluks, hut are even more primitive here, 
under the eye of their Guru, than elsewhere. Mention has already been 
made of the. tenacity with whioh they oling to their common origin, and 
how they shrink from allianoes with their f ellow-oountrymon of the plains. 
A curious custom attaohed to their marriage coromonios is illustrative of 
this. On the day of marriage the MalaiSli bride in the OhittSri villages is 
the common property of all the villagers except the person chiefly interested; 
but after that date she belongs to him exclusively.' Thie extraordinary 
custom can only bo explained on the supposition that it is intended to keep 
up the common bond and interest existing between the MalaiBlis. It would 


1 In theory at least, for the village houses have generally two doora, at one of which the 
paramour deposits his slippers on entering: Bhould the master of the house, after seeing 
these, persist in entering hie own house ho would ho hold guilty of a very sorious broach qf 


Not determined. 
0-1404 
0-0018 
0-0040 
0-0019 
0-03261 
0-03784 
0-0050 

0-0040 

0-0009 

13°-65 
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That from Mallapuram to PSpireddipatti < 


ittai. That from Mallapuram 
, aa also that from Irumatti 
iously roaoh the railway lino o 
m5du 1 near Uttankarai and then turning bank to Sttmalpatti. The road 
from PodSr to Anandttr is also one worth maintaining, and also those to 
Kallttvi and Kunnnthlir j but that from Hariir to Itallapdrai was not wanted 
unless in the interests of the Forest Department. Though apparently hill- 
girt the talulc has free oommunioation with its neighbours by the ghats at 
Mfikanur, Mallapuram, Ohengamma, Monjavitdi, and ItCttaipatti, while on 
the north and north-west the way is open to Tripatur and Tfrishnagiri. 
The railway runs through the’ heart of the taluk, with stations at Samal- 
patti, Morapttr, and Mallapuram, and a trial station has been reoommended 
at CShinthalapadi. Another near Kallavi might bofore long be found 
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named after Dr. Poorse, on tho eoutli of tin town, tlero is another good 
■well with revetment all round: this is safe from surface pollution and, 
having been cleaned and deepened during tho famine, may be relied on as 
almost sanitarily perfect. The town is intersected by two roads, one of 
whioh leads from Salem to TirupattLr and the other from the Samalpatti 
Bailway Station, which is only 5 milcB off, vid Uhtankarai, Singarapett, and 
the Chengamma pass to Merkanam the groat salt depot in South Arcot. 
From the latter road, about 3 miles west of Uttankarai, branohes off another 
road whioh, near Podar, tape tlio Itallavi and AnandHr markets, and joins 
tho trunk road from Madras near IrumattQr, It is worth while to go some 
distanoo to enjoy tho view from the hill west of tlttankarai and oust of the 
JcndamSdu road junction. The avenue here is so young that it does not yet 
impede the vision. In the foreground is a long undulation, sinking into a 
broad plain, full of largo trees and luxuriant vegetation; towards tlttan- 
karai, the white tents shine out brightly from the green; in front is the 
Chengamma' pass; to the right the Qhitteri-malai and Shevaroys; to the 
loft the JavSdi and Yelagiri, with their outlines softened by that exquisite 
purple-heather tinge whioh distant forest-dad hills take while the sun is 
still behind them and not quite risen. 

The town is neatly built and kept clean by a small oonservanoy establish¬ 
ment, maintained by contributions from the inhabitants and a grant from 
the Local Fund Board. 

Harilr is the present head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar and Sub- 
Magistrate. A Police Inspector is stationed here, and the town contains a 
Post Office, Looal Fund School, a Dispensary, and the Department of Public 
Works Overseer’s Office, The town is situated on the west bank of the 
VaniSr, the parachSri being on the east bank. To the south of the town, 
and north of tho PeriSri, is, or rather was, for it was levelled during the 
famine, an old fort of about 4 aores in extent, whioh must have been of 
considerable strength in the daye when six pounders and Brown Bess were 
formidable weapons. It is not known who built it, and there is no history 
attached to it. A poor old woman used to roam, through it, maundering 
about hidden treasure, and-laying her ease before eaoh new ‘Doraihut 
it is not probable that any treasure could have escaped notioe when the fort 
was levelled, and it maybe feared that the famine brought rest to the poor 
old lady as she has not been seen siuoe. The population of the town is 
2,596, consisting oliiofly of Janapars, who trade in grain and cattle, uniting 
with this the congenial occupation of money lending, and MasalmanB or 
Labbais who deal in Avarampattai, or the bark of the AvSram shrub, whioh 
they export in considerable quantities to Ysniambadi to be used in the 
tanneries. On the east of the Yaniflr stretokes a low range of hills whioh 
inorease in size until, as they spread south near Pallipatti, they culminate 
in the bold crags of Bsdipsrai-malai. To the west of the town towards 
MorapOr and TenkaraikSttai extends a vast jungle, chiefly of Thuringi, a 
large portion of which has been enclosed by the Forest Department as a 
reserve. The climate of Harur is healthy and the water-supply good; the 
YBniSr, in the stretch south, of the town, affording abundance of pure water 
to all who will take the trouble to come for it. It is, from its central posi¬ 
tion in the system of communications, a plaos of some commercial import¬ 
ance, and the Shandai, held on Mondays, is largely attended. North and 





and according to this the original name of the town was Hariur which is 
possible. The Tamil spelling however is now 1 Harilr ’ and with this 
transliteration we must rest content. The town is kept in good order by a 
conservanoy establishment similar to that maintained at 'O'ttankarai, and 
enjoyed considerable immunity from cholera during the la'st outbreak. 
The villages of Papireddipatti (population 1,761), Venkatasamudram 
(population 1,763), and Pallipatti (population 780) lie between the Manja- 
vEdi road and the northern slopes of the f Shevaroys. The latter village, 
which contains one of 0rr’s Choultries, lies 10 miles south from Hartlr and 
is a convenient halting ground on the road to Salem. There is a ruined 
indigo factory here, built by an enterprising Karaidar of the village who 
does not appear to have met with the success which he deserved. Prem 
the ManjavSdi road, near Pallipatti, a branoh road goes to Tenkaraikottai, 








buted to his ill-fated brother. It is perhaps not strange that a place with 
so sad a history should become desolate. The date of Ohennapa Naik is not 
known; but it is believed that there are sanade granted by him in some 
villages of Salem: these unfortunately have not boon found. 

Bairanffiyalrampatti is a village of 1,737 inhabitants lying in the Ksttai- 
patti valley, between the village of that name and Tlrta-malai. 

Kunnathur (population 1,367) i%a considerable village, 3J miles north¬ 
east from Sdmalpatti Hallway Station, with which it has lately boon 
connected by a road, as also with the road from Tirupatiir to Uttahkarai. 









oompound m a Tamil taluk. There is another Mattur on the madras road, 
at the next halting place to the north; and it is probable that Irumattur 
is “the secondMatthur.” The Ponto flows by Irumattiir, and a tributary 
oi it by Kammenelldr, so the water-supply is good at both plaoes. 

The chief annual festivals are that at Tirtn-malai in February or March, 
when fully 3,000 persons assemble, and at Pilpambsdi in 
Angiist. The latter is held in honour of the goddess 
EsnvAiiS. ICsiiamma of Irulapatti, and is frequented by crowds 

from the villages of the Harnr Division. The festival of OhendrSyasami is 
held at Podar in March. The festival at Thiruvand-malai in South Aroot 
however bears off the palm in importune* from all these, cattle and pilgrims 
from all quarters of Salem going there. Indeed, the Ohittrai festival at 
Madura excepted, this is the most important cattle fair in South India. 
Besides cattle, ooppor and brass vessels, cloths, avocanuts, and other articles 
are brought in large quantities to these fairs. Among the ohief markets is 
the Monday fair at Hariir, which is largely attended, the traders bringing 
little tents with them to protect .their wares: the trade is chiefly in tire 
hands of Masalmans, who, if they will noj* qualify for Government service, 
are developing considerable ability in trade, as their extensive “ Mandais ” 
in the chief towns testify. The fairs at Chinthalapadi on Tuesdays, and at 
Eommidi, 1£ mile from the Mallapuram Eailway Station, on Thursdays 
deserve mention. Chinthalapadi is in the neighbourhood of four roads and 
bn the line of rail; but is not profited by the latter, as merchandise can only 
roach MorapSr or Mallapuram by making a detour of from 16 to 20 miles to 









assist. The Mallapuram Station Officers have to guard, the Adamankottai 
ghst. The station is famous for burglaries. The mails too have been 
looted more than once. The men of Pallipatti station have to guard the 
Kombur ghat assisted by the men of Achankuttaipatti station. Koravars 
from Attflr come by this road. A feast is held every year in February or 
Maroh at Tlrta-malai, and pilgrims are constantly visiting it. The villagers 
of the Tlrta-malai station are nil under the influence of their Karnams, 
and crime is seldom reported. There are two important boats, Kottaipatti 
ghat and REvantawSdi ghst by whioli Koravars pass into South Arcot. 
There is dense jungle on these two boats. The Slievaroy Hill people come 
down and sell coffee and wheat at Mallapuram and Pallipatti. Cattle are 
stolen in the above two station limits and taken away to Erkad where the 
butchers at once dispose of them. Kadathur is a mitta village. Half the 
timber that leaves Kettaipatti is believed to be stolen. There is great caste 
feeling among the MalaiSlis of this division and they never split on one 
another.” 
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outside Harm', on the road to Morapur; 1 but until the trees are grown up, 
and in the hot weather especially, the camping ground on the bank of the 























ths drought of 1876 and 1877, and is hut a shadow of its former self. The 
most agreeable camping ground in the taluk is in a cocoanut tope on the 


bettor style thun most of tho hoods I hove soon from tumuli.' Besides these, a few were 
found mndo of quarts and of soma dork groon stono. Tho uppor part of Photo No. 10 
indistinctly shows tho bonds. 

“ 4. Inn implement!.— Tlioso, consisting ohiofly of knives or short swords, and measuring 
from 1 foot to 22 inoluin, iu*o in ninth a crumbling statu that I buvu Loon a?)Io to procure 
only ono unbroken. All tho otliura luivo lmd to bo gathered in piocGB and stuck together 
on boards with strong oomont. Photo No. 11 roproBonts those. Some pieces of iron which 
appoar to havo boon apofiv-houds, awl some otlior things, havoaleo boon found, but in con- 
sequoneo of thoir broken condition, I cannot pronounce positively what thoy worn. 

“ In discussing the difllcult question, ‘ flow old aro the tumuli ?’ it is necessary in tho 
first plaoo to glanco at tho results already oohiovod by antiquaries in Europe. The 


' tho stono periods; (2) tumuli of tho 1 
. Thoso of the stono ponodaio considcuai 
aro 1 peculiarly distinguished by thoir i 
dim’s, in which aro found tho temains 


Bistod of spear-heads of flint and arrow-hoads of flint or bone. Thotnmuli of tho bronze 
period contain rolics of burnt bodies, viwsols of clay nad implementa and ornaments of 
bronzo; and so show tho pooplo in a moro advanced state of civilization than tho preceding. 
Tho tumuli of the iron period aro the most rocont. Thoy show tho people in a compara¬ 
tively advnncod slaito of civilization. Iron swords, knives, and spoar-hoada, highly 
polished vessels, and trinkets of gold, silver, and procious stones are found in them. 
Some of thorn also contain sculptures and inscriptions. 

“ Now it will bo readily soon that all the tumuli in the Salem,Diatrict belong to tho last 
or iron period. 

“ It is a striking fact that tumuli aro found in almost every port of the world. Besides 
the countries already montionod, they are found in Gormuuy, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Groat Britain, Siberia, America, and the north of India. In Europe tumuli belonging to 
each of tlioso throo periods aro oommon. But in the south of India, I believe that only 
thoso of tho third period are found. 1 I am not suro—not having aeon Captain Meadows 
Taylor’s book—whofcher any of the tumuli in the north belong to any of the earlier 
periods, but T think not. 

“The question now is reduced to this:—What is tho probable a‘ge of the last or iron 
period F I confess candidly, at tho outsot, that this question is enveloped in muoh dark- 
noss, and tbit, with tho prosout data, nothing moro con bo dono than to fix proximatoly 
tho time whon tho iron period censed in Europo, and thon reasoning by analogy to fix 
oonjooiurally tho timo whon it ooasod in India. 

“Tho oarlioBt account of tumuli wo havo is in tho Iliad. Homer in his account of tho 
funoral of Pntroclus dosoribos in glowing terms how the body of tho warrior was loft 
burning during tho night, and tho ombors qnenohod with wino at tho down ; how tho 
ashes wore thon inotaod in an urn, plaood near tho contre of tho place occupied by the 
pyro which was surrounded by ar^artilicial substructure; and how tha loose earth was 
heaped above it so as to form n mound. 

« Tho Prophet Etokiol (B.O. 087) alludes to the same custom of burial when foretelling 
tho full of Mosheoh and Tubal and all her multitude. He says (Chapter XXXII, 27): 
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l, which elsewhere whistle stomily through the teat ropes, 
The shade is thick enough to make a walk at noonday 

nevor conquered the south by force: hence they neither denational* 
















































CHAPTER IX. 


m taluk of Timpatflr is so named after the oliief town which 
rupatUr, in Tamil written generally Tirupatttlr (,®©u£ga 
e English genornlly named Tripatore. Tirnpatftr soeme to bi 
mproniiBO. Tho taint is situated in the north-east oorner of t 
hounded on tho north by North Arcot, and on 
Boiraiumiss- j^th Aroot and South Arcot; on the south b 
■frttankavai, and on the west by a portion of the latter tab 
Krishnagiri. It lies between North Latitude 


According to "Volum 
f 1871 (page 352), 
















m the District (Jenaus volume 
acres 88,281 -were Zamindari 
n in. Government villages: the 
18,666, of which acres 77,884 
acres, and acres 6,888 being 
masBessed, aores 22,485 were 
tillage. It would seem there- 


pulation. According ■ 
l land was (1872) Eup 
PSshkosk on Mittos 


Eyotwar demand Eupees 89,35 
tupees 3-2-2 for wetlands and ] 

ulr is one plain, blending to t 
jitli Uttankarai i 1 1 

e BErahmakol. hills and the Js 
Krishnagiri and Soutli Aroot; 


of the taluk is therefore mainly divided into four pnnoipal valleys of vary¬ 
ing size, the largest being the stretch to the south which may be termed 
the valley of the PEmbSr. One valley lies between the YSlagiri and the 
JavSdi, and from the village at the head may be termed the AlangStyam 
valley; another, stretohing from AlangSyam towards VflniambEdi, between 
the Yslagiri and NekanEmalai, may be termed the Vollakuttai valley; and 
the fourth, between the YSlagiris and the lower hills of the second chain of 
ghats, is the valley of the PalSr, in whioh VEniambEdi lies. The taluk is 
full of beauty, though the southern plateau is rather bare, the only eleva¬ 
tion breaking the level of the plain being a solitary brown hill near PSrfim- 
patt, somewhat resembling the Pasumalai near Madura, only larger. The 
Bsrahmahal hills to the west are somewhat bare, but the JavEdis are 


whole range putB on a purple tinge like heather bloom. The sharper 
shadows mark out minor ranges and valleys, whioh in the midday merge in 
the mass of the range, and beyond Bommoikuppam, looking from Tirupa- 
tdr, a silvery oascade may be seen, shining bright in the setting sun. 
Nearly 60 miles of country oan be overlooked from Tirupatur towards the. 
south, where, in dear weather, the Shevaroys are quite as plainly visible 
as the Pulnis from Madura. To the south-east the needle point of Tfr- 
tamalai forms a companion picture to the sharp peak: of MukkanUr on the 
south-west, and on the nearer east, as the Javadis sink into the plain 
towards SingErapett, the opening which forms the Ohengamma Pass can be 
descried. The chief beauties of the YSlagiris do not lie on the Tirupatur 
side, where the demand for fuel and railway sleepers has been very 
injurious to them; but from Jolarpett and Nsttrampalli the view of its 
western plateau is very charming,, and from YaniambEdi the DSvamalai 
peak, clothed in virgin forest, can be seen, rising 4,441 feet above the sea. 
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■which Buch countries hare at home. The largest trees, the richest soil, and 
the most luxuriant vegetation, are usually found among naked masses 
of granite at the bottom of the hills.” 

The soil of this taluk is generally superior to that of Uttankarai, of 
whioh it iB practically an extehsion to the north. The 
SoI1 ' e ' exceptional soil was 1 per cent.; regar', chiefly loamy, 
was 10 per cent.; and red soil, 89 per cent. ; the sandy species being to the 
loamy as 5 to 1 nearly. This refers to the resettled villages in the plains 
only. The soils on the YHagiris and on the wavy downs of the Javffidis are 
far superior; but the remoteness from markets and inaccessibility of these 
feverish tracts has been alleged as a reason for not resettling them. 

A very small portion of the taluk has come within the operations of the 
Geological Survey of India; but in its general features it 
Gbolooy. resembles the greater part of the surveyed portion, the 
formation being gneissio. The gneiss whioh farther south is hornblendio, 
is in the surveyed portion of the taluk found of the quartzo-felspathic 
variety. “ On the western side of the YSlagiri Mountain some beds exposed 
on the slopes shew very marked porpliyritic structure; the quartzo-fel- 
spathic mass of the rock being crowded with distinct crystals of a lighter 
coloured felspar, and the rook constitutes a true granite gneiss.” (Of. page 
97,: Yol. I. ) Trap may be observed towards the hills south-west of NEttram- 
palli, and fragments of greenstone are oommon in the tract between that 
village and Agrahsram. Quartz and iron beds have not been noticed, 
though the presenoe of the former may be inferred from a large fragment 
on the side of the path leading from the Head Assistant’s bungalow to 
Koilur. 

The taluk, hill portions excepted, ranges between 1,200 feet to 1,500, 
TirupatSr being about 1,266 feet above the sea, and the 

MzTEonoioov. AlangSyam valley somewhat higher. The climate from 
15th November to lath February is charming, the mornings being crisp 
and cold, and the days and nights cool: April and May are intolerably hot, 
and the rest of the year is bearable. 

The taluk register shews that the rainfall for the twenty years 1854 to 
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I unsettled villages. 


until the middle of 
following rent-roll 



It is noticeable 
















for ryotwarc lands only, and no comparison oan 
to the ratio between population and food-supply 


shows the acreage cultivated, including non- 







According to the quinquennial returns for Fasll 1286 there ware 33,014 
head of cattle and 23,771 sheep in the AmSni villages, 
attm. th 0 cattle comprising 17,788 tilling cattle, 12,906 cows, 
and 2,260 she-buffnlos. The Amuni cultivation being in round numbers 
63,000 acres, it follows that tlioro wore twenty-eight tilling cattle per 100 
acres cultivated, and massing all cattlo togetlior, 8 sheep being taken to be 
equal to one head of cuttle, there woro fifty-sovon beasts for every 100 acres 
mulor tho plough, which is rather a higher proportion than usual. The 
number of sheep in tho taluk is rather small and no doubt partially duo to 
the oyolonou of 1872 and 1874, in tho former of which no loss than 60,000 
sheep are said to have perished in this one taluk. This seems almost incredi¬ 
ble, certainly so to those who have never witnessed the destructive effects of 
an Indian oyolono. Tho writer, who was in camp at Sad rue during the cyclone 
• of 1874, can testify to tho terrible loss sustained thereby. When the storm 
abated cattlo word lying doad or dying in all directions, and in one small 
spot, where tho poor boasts had sought refuge under a fow priokly-pear 
bushes, a dozen full-grown boasts were lying, huddled together, dead. The 
cattle of tho taluk aro not noted, like those of Tiiohengode, Dharmapuri, 
and Hosur, eitlior for size, speed or milking capacities: still they are fair on 
the average, or at least such as have boon sparod during tho famine, when, 
as early as January 1877, tho grass wholly failed even in the tank bods, 
and hords of miserable creatures might bo soon, wandoring about in despair, 
and aotunlly licking up tlio duet to assuage their hunger, a sight which no 
humane person would caro to witness again. Only those who had fodder 
storod could afford to keep oattlo thou, and a oow could bo had for sixpence, 
or even for nothing, at which price no one would take thorn. The taluk 
does not laok good grazing grounds in ordinary years, tho slopes and plateau 
of tho Javttdis being inoxhaustffilo. 

Tho exact number of irrigation works is not known. In a return prepared 
Iiuuoatiov in 1872 the sources of irrigation wore given as follows:— 



This return has been rightly viewed with suspicion, as the acreage irri- 
■ gated under wells is given as nine acres only. The estimated value of 
produce in the same return is also open to question. 

The following return prepared in 1873 is more likely to be correct, 









The chief rivers of the taluk 
milk,” which flows through 1 
PEmbSr or “ snake river,” w 
these two the other minor 


Tirupatur Perieri, which receives the drainage of some 75 square miles of 
country, and which succumbed to the cyclone of May 1874, since which 
nearly Rupees 20,000 have been spent on it in enlarging and improving the 
esoape weir and raising the bank; the AgrahSram tank; the Irunampatt 
RgalSri whioh burst in the cyclone of May 1872, and on which the Public 
Works Department have been much exeroised ever since; the VitniambSdi 
NagalSri; the Koratti PeriSri; and the Kuniohi PeriSri. The irrigation of the 
taluk is susceptible of much improvement, and one projeot especially, the 
Btoreage of a stream which issues from the Javttdis noar Andinppamir, 
promises well, though the plans have been so tossed about from ono office 
to another that the present generation can scarcely expect to see it carried 
out. The Kadavanai project, for tba restoration of an old bund, to catch 
the surplus of the Tirupattir PeriSri, some eight miles south of Tirupatur, 
has already been referred to in writing of the Uttankarai Taluk (q.v.). 

The new settlement was introduced into the Tirupatur Taluk in 1873. 
S TmsMENT Bates ® l e average rates being Rupees 1-1-9 for dry and Rupees 
znunm .. g_g£ 0l , j an ^ s against Rupees 1-3-2 and 5-10-0, the 
rates previously prevailing. The demand was enhanced by the new settle¬ 
ment to the extent of 13 percent. 1 The wet lands axe divided into four 


groups numbered from 2 to 5, there being apparently no ayakat meriting to 
he olassed in what elsewhere is the first group. Touching on the incidence 
of the wet assessment on the several groups the Deputy Director wrote as 
follows:—■ 


nowhat paradoxical; 
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took place, even at the original paimaish, and the aroa is consequently 
unknown. In fact, as in the case of the Paoliaimalais in Triohinopoly, the 
climate is so dreaded, that hardly any Karnom daro face it. It was during 
a very brief visit to the Yelagiris that Captain Best, E.E., at that time 
Superintendent of Boads, contracted the jangle fever which speedily proved 
fatal.” Now Dr. Shortt, in his “ Hill Eanges of Southern India,” says 
that “the lamented death of Captain Best from fever is much to bo regretted 
as (sic) it was not known where he oontraoted the disoaso.” Captain Best 
made his first visit in July 1846, and his report is dated July 1847 or a 
whole year afterwards, and no one could speak moro highly of the olimate 
of these hills than he does. The writer, who lias several times ascended 
them, and stayed there for a fortnight together in March and April, which 
are supposed to be the most fatal months of the yoar, had not a single case of 
fever either amongst his servants or office establishment, and the Deputy 
Tahsildar and Tahsildar who wore both there escaped intaot. It was rather 
unlucky for the hills that a lady who spout a day thoro in December or 
November 1872 died of fever contracted there; but her case might not 
have been fatal had’ it been properly treated from tlio commencement, and 
had she gone to Madras instead of to Bangaloro where she died. This lady 
slept in a beohoba at tho foot of the hills, in tho Alangftyam valley, the 
night before she made tho ascent, and woe in greater danger of fever in 
that valley than on the hill. In fact, with due regard to olotliing and 
drinking water, the Yelagiri hill is, in tlio writer’s opinion, as safe ob the 
low country, and far pleasanter. Of oourso tliore are spots in it more 
unhealthy than others, as there are in tho plains; but no experienced 
camper-out would dream of sleeping there. Subjoinod is Captain Best’s 
account of bis ascent in 1846. 

“I started from YaniambOdi at 4 a.m. on tho-7th July 1846, and rode 
along the high road to Saknn as far as Vepampatt, about four miles, and 
thenoo through scattered jungle and over a low ridge to the foot of (die 
Yelagiri hill, the distance of which from tho gate of tho public bungalow at 
Ysniambiidi does not exceed 6J miles, or about 130 milos from the fort of 
Madras by tho western jtrunk road. The path which I ascended by is about 
south, five degrees east from tho bungalow, and is too steop for a pony or 
bullock, proceeding nearly straight up a shallow ravine until it roaches the 
top of the mountain. It took me an hour and ton minutes to walk up, 
including several halts to got breath. 

“ The side of tho hill slopes with a base of about tlireo to two, and there is 
not much soil on it. There is a thin growth of prnall trees among the loose 
stones which are soattered over the whole slope, and a fow bamboos about 
half way up. It would he difficult' to make a good road on aooount of tho 
want of soil, but a better one than the present one, practicable for bullocks 
and horses, might be made at trifling cost, by clearing away the trees and 
some of the stones in a more oblique direction than the present path. 

“The first village I readied was Muttaunr, a recent dealing apparently, 
with four or five most wretched wattle huts. The few inhabitants I saw 


1 An excellent road, without n single zigzag, might he made along tho western slope of 
the hill, commencing at the angle facing Tirupator, and ending near Pungantur. The 
nsoont would he on a very gentle incline and would not be move than six milos long. 





Maisur country, looking across the Palar and over the hills through which it 
breaks as it descends from near Nundidrug. 

“ The form of the YSlagiri Hill is wall represented in the engraved 1 map, 
although some of the villages are not plaoed quite correctly. A knoll on the 
north-eastern face, called by the natives Sami Malai, is marked in Arrow 
Smith’s Atlas as being 4,487 feet high, and is about 300 feet above the 
higher part of the tableland, if it may he so called, for it is not flat. A deep 
valley and stream intersect the mountain nearly in its whole length from 
north by east to south by west. 1 There is also a general fall from the 
northward, and the ground slopes on all sides towards this valley. X should 
roughly estimate that about 600 acres of land fit for cultivation, and in great 
part non-oultivated, are at an elevation of 8,500 feet or upwards. The 
villages of Kotaiyttr, T’ungontir, AtthanSvirr and Mangalam, are on the 
highest ground on spots above mentioned. The fields were being ploughed, 
and the soil appeared excellent. Wheat sown in September and reaped 
in April, millet sown in June and reaped in September, and mustard and 
rSgi sown in July and gathered in September, 4 are the ohief crops. There is 
a good stook of cattle, but the people complained of want of water. There 
are two or three small tanks, and larger might he easily made. Some of 
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“The houses are of -wattle and daub, and such stones as may be close at 
hand. They are not calculated to keep out the cold, and the people suffer in 
consequence. The Tillages, 1 though small, are well inhabited, and the 
people (Hindus) to all appearance healthy. 

“ On the next morning (the 8th July) I set out to descend, and walked for 
about three miles by Mangalam to Nellavur, which is on a lower level than 
the more northern of the hill villages. X then walked down a very difficult 
and ill-traced bullock path, whioli took me about two hours, and rode about 
seven miles to Tiruputiir, and in the afternoon to Viiniiunbadi. A better 
road than the existing ono might easily bo mudo on this side also, but the 
hill is too rugged for a good road up to bo mado anywhere, unless at a 
great expense. Besides the villages that I have named, there are Puloka- 
niilr, JXotiir and Yerlcoto, which I did not go to. 

“ From the isolated position of this range of mountains, and its height, 
from the thinness of the jungle, the extent of cultivation, and the appear¬ 
ance of the inhabitants, I am of opinion that the YSlagiris may be looked 
upon as generally healthy, although not entirely free from fover at all 
seasons of the year. The inquiries that I made on the spot Confirmed this 
view, for the inhabitants complained of no epidemic except small-pox, which 
appears to have been severe some yours ago, but which would not probably 
return if the people were to bo vaccinated. 

"Neither I nor any of th,o people who aooompaniod mo experienced the 
least illness in consequence of our visit. Tho hills aro resorted to at all 
seasons of the year by Labbai merchants and others from YSniombadi and 
Tirupatur; and from the statements of the people on tho hills, X should 
imagine that cases of fever ore not much more frequent than on the plains, 
and are to he attributed to insufficient shelter and olothing, and other such 
causes, rather thau to any peculiarity of the olimato. 

. “ The Yslagiri Hills, indeed, are naturally, and almost in every respect, 
similar to the Maistir oountry, from which they aro separated merely by the 
Pslir valley, in parts rising nearly 1,500 feet higher than Bangalore, buton 
the average about the same level. Not being so thoroughly cleared, fever 
may be rather more prevalent. 

“It is well known how greatly the unhealthiness of tho Shevaroy hills in 
the Salem District has diminished since the forest has been removed, and 
better houses "have been constructed; and if due precautions be taken, I 
consider it hardly doubtful that the Yslagiri hills may become a safe and 
useful resort for invalids and others, and which, when a hotter road is made 
up the bill side, may be conveniently reached from MadraB in little more 
than twenty-four hours. 2 

“The Tahsildar of Tirupatur informs i tie that from August to March, when 
there is abundance of water from the rain, there is no illness; but from 
April to July, in consequenoe of the want of rain and heat of the weather, 
the water, in which dead leaves are soaked, cause? illness to those who drink 


sary waste of a valuable product. 

2 Captain Best wrote before tho days of railways. Tho e 
from Madras in loss than nino hours. 
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VSniambadi. Kotvir, Atthanavur, and Kottaiyur are all excluded from a 
view of tlie plains by the high external ridge of the hills wliich culminates, 
on the centre of the northern base, in the forest-clad peak of the Deva- 
malai. To reach this it is necessary to go eastward from Atthanavur to 
Mangalam, an inhospitable village, on which it is better not to oount for 
supplies or coolies. Thence due north a rough path leads through the 
clearings at the foot of the Devamalai, and then on through the cool 
forest, where really giant trees tower on all sides; moss, unknown at lowor 
altitudes, covers the boulders; bamboos diminish in number, and ferns 
spring up on every side. Tho hill is so thickly wooded that it is not 
easy to get a view of tho plains, though tho Nimmayampatt valley and 
Alangdyam oan be soon by any one who is adventurous enough to creep" 
out on the north side, over a slanting rook with a dangerous declivity 
below. A safer view of the whole hill and tho Javitdis, with the Bttrah- 
mahal beyond, can bo obtained from tho sout\ side. Strange to say 
no view is obtainable from the summit, which is too thickly wooded to 
admit of an extended gaze in any direction. Bor 10 rupees a luxurious 
hut might bo run up on the DSvamalai. Bamboos can be had in plonty. 
Books themselves give partial shelter, and tho fallen loaves aro the softest 
of carpets to the feet. The peak boing 4,441 feet above the sea is toler¬ 
ably safe from fever, though, owing to the quantity of decaying loaves 
about, the plaoe is not one to he seleoted for long stay. Water too is not 
at hand. If for nothing else the Devamalai would be worth ascending to 
obtain a view of tho most remarkable monolith tho writer lias over seen. 
A gigantic mass of gneiss, whose length is about four to five times its thiok- 
ness and depth, is poised, apparently on tho wrong side of its centre 
of gravity, on two or three huge boulders at its eastern end, tho western 
end and centre hanging suspended in the air. Under the shelter of this 
temple of Nature the natives have arranged sundry little images, bright 
with oohre and vermilion, and smeared partly with oil and ghee, whenoe 
this hill is eiIbo named the Sami malai. The writer was unable to measure 
this huge block, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Bruce Foote will go 
a little out of his way to inspeot it. How the stone, apparently over¬ 
balanced, retains its position is a marvel. Mr. Bruoe Foote, who went 
into raptures Dver the tors of the BonSr valley, would have no words 
left to express his admiration of this giant amongst monoliths. 1 "While 
there can he no doubt that, as elsewhere mentioned, the hills in the 
Salem District were colonised at a comparatively recent date by KSnohi 
Vellalars, there oan also he no doubt that, at a poriod far antecedent to 
this migration, viz., in the stone age, they had aboriginal inhabitants, of 
whom there is now no trace, unless indeed tho Irulars ars the descendants 
of the aborigines. On the YSlagiris, in 1878, the writer made a great find 
of stone implements, chisels, axe-heads, hammers and wodgos : other such 
implements may he seen'in many of the sSmi houses and in front of the 
Pilliar toils. The natives perform a sort of puja to them, denominating 


> Mr. H. E. Stokes, O.S., has since measured tho stone, and Mr. Cecil Scott, C.E., has 
calculated the dimensions, which are as followsTotal contents 1,071 cubic yards, of 
which 080 cubic yards ars overhanging; total weight 3,223 tons, of which 1,311 tons 
are suspended in mid-air, . 
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be descended and f aBOfln “ c ^°" V M ka( , k from the bottom to AtthanSvttr. 
stream it is l® 98lUo “ ls ° , ^ fl 10 futility of these hills, the inhabitants of 
It iB impossible to exaggeiate the lmui y . in fte laill8 . their 

toioh admit that their crop* The midday heat 

• 10011 Too'ereS^eveiTin^April^as toTindOT 0 one^roin being out in to sun, 
irin^tdTZch!with closed 5® 

curtain well tucked in it was nap^«^ tideby«P« only to 
Kotaiyflr lies in a valley shut in -this valley up to the northern 

ii? d tm wLT XjjK 

ascent, a »t off, leaving a 

ladder from a stout hamho , a!de of the stem; and the latter, 

projection about 6 inches long aurm ount the rock. For 

being hold firmly below affords a sa e m ^ t Deputy TaMldai , 

tine doscent the same is Btomoie 01 Ponakad cultivation 

of Vaniambadi, trho«nrttol o£ this rock , to ladder 

practised on * eBol J? 9 ’ W iaed never to allow Ponakad to be made 
being removed, until he pom ^ Nekail amalai can he had. 

again. From this rock a very g j.i of and parallel to, 

The latter hill, a if Jwholly, to 
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there is a very nice camping ground, on a fiat tableland, which can he 
reached by turning off from the road to the left, about four miles from 
Vaniamhadi. There are some good trees and a few huts on it, and the 
place is worth visiting once. Another ascent of the YSlagiri is practicable 
from Motur in the Alangayam valley. The healthiest part of the hill is 
undoubtedly the tableland so conspicuous from Jollarpett and Nattrampalli. 
The well below might he easily improved, so as to afford a safe supply of 
drinking water. The plateau is somewhat remarkable, as it looks as if it 
had been artificially flattened; and for a long distance, towards the south, 
flat terraces succeed each other, on the very summit of tho hill,.which 
certainly appear to have been originally cultivated. Brushwood is springing 
up over them now,. and in a few years they will relapse into forest. 
Following this plateau southwards, in an angle formed by the ridge which 
faces Tirupatur, will he found a valley which is the riohest part of the hill, 
hut wholly neglected now 1 .' Humus and alluvium mixed form a soil, fully 
20 feet or more thick, in wliioh it would he difficult to And a stone, and 
admirably adapted for coffee-planting. In fact for one lucky planter there 
is here the makings of a fortune, as the rail is conveniently near, and 
the people of the hill, unlike the Kanarese coolies, could he trusted 
to work all the year round. A little stream runs through which might 
he utilised for irrigation. A deep cleft in the western ridge of the hill 
near this point marks the spot where the father of the present mittadar 
of Ponneri tried to divert this stream into the plains. When the writer 
waB in camp on the summit of this ridge facing Jollarpett, a very marked 
shook of earthquake ocourred. The subterranean noise, like the rolling 
of heavy artillery, could he heard approaching along tho plains from 
the south for .several s?oonds before it reached the hill, and, as it 
passed under, three distinct explosions; as if heavy guns had been fired 
upwards under the hill, were felt and heard, the whole hill lifting 
perceptibly at each shock. An earthquake in the plains in the Salem 
District is nothing uncommon, but when its force is so tangibly expressed 
in the lifting, of a mountain range like the Yelagiri it commands increased 
respect. It was probably from some snoh occurrence that the myth, by 
which the name “Yelagiri ” is accounted for, had its birth. Hindu 
tradition has it that the deity of Tripatti .in North Aroot was returning 
home by the Yelagins from some excursion, and, as ho took his last step 
from the Yelagiri to Tripatti, his foot shook the hills, on wliioh he exolaimed 
8 (Yelagiri), or " Why, 0 ! Hill ” (sc. Did you shake ?) or ceb-*ej 
(Y§la or Yala) in Telugu signifying “ why.” What Captain Best said of 
teak trees on this hill holds good to the present day, the destruction of this 
valuable timber all over the hill being disgraceful. From the healthy look 
of such stumps, often large, and sticks as were left, it was evident that the 
climate suited the tree, and nowhere has the neglect of forestry been more 
marked than all over this range. 

The Javadis, unlike the YSlagiri, really deserve the had name which they 
have got for fever, which, to strangers, is often fatal. The permanent 
residents appear to enjoy a remarkable immunity: indeed the toty of 
Beddiilr might have posed as a model for a statue of a gladiator. The 
hills are some 40 miles long and about 10 broad, averaging some 3,000 feet 
in height. They commence in the north, at a point south of Yellore, and 
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at the Chongamma or SingBrapett Pass in the tjttankarai Taluk: a 
ion of the hills belongs to South Aieot. The area is said to be 350 
ire miles, which is probably under the mark, but when sloping surfaces 
in question it is impossible, without a regular survey, to arrive at an 
:t computation of area. There is' no hill range in Southern India of 


■them to be marked by beautiful scenery, rioh wooding, scanty 
ater-supply and deadly fever. The plateau near Eeddiiir, whioh 
from Alangffiyam, is really lovely. Endless downs, clothed with 
is hariali grass, with groups of feathery bamboos breaking the 
p-asslands, and here and there tanks of water. The villagers 
orably well to do, even in famine time, though the mortality on 















the spot: the latter, on his arrival, convenes a panohayat of the residents, 
and, -with their assistance, selects a bridegroom. The parents of the happy 
couple then fix the wedding day, and the ceremony is performed accordingly. 
■Where a virgin is married the dowry consists of Bupees 12-8-0 and 1\ 
kandagnms of shamai or ragi: the dowry of a widow is only Bupees 7 and 16 
vellame of grain. The marriage of a virgin is .termed “Kalianam,” or 
“marriage proper;” that of a widow being styled “Kattugiradu” or 
“tying” (cf. Anglico “noose,” “nuptial knot”). Adultery is regarded with 
different degrees of disfavor acoording to the social position of the co-respon¬ 
dents. If a married woman, virgin, or widow oommits adultory with a man 
of another caste, or if a male Vellslan oommits adultery with a woman of 
another caste, the penalty is expulsion from oasto. Whore, however, the 
paramour belongs to the Vellsla caste, a oasto panchftyat is hold, and the 
woman is fined Bupees 3-8-0 and the man Bupees 7. After the imposition 
of the fine Brahman supremacy is recognised, the Guru having the privilege 
of adininistering the “Trrtam,” or holy'water, to the culprits for their 
purification. For the. performance of this rite his fee varies froth 4 annas 
to 12 rupees. The “Tlrtam” may either he administered by the Guru 
in person or may bo sent by bim to the Nattffin for the purpose. The fine 
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Communications. 


list of the communications in the 


Local and Imperial Roads. 

Distance in 
Milos. 

Trunk Eoad No. I.19-i 

Trunk Eoad No. V.22 

Tirupatiir to Salem vid Manjavadi .7j 

Do. to Mallappsdi. ....11, 

Do. to AlangSyam and KallapSrai Eoad .. .. 22 

Do. to SingSrapett.10 

.Tolarpett to Nsttrampalli .. .. ..4 

Bailway Feeder to Tirupatiir . j 

Do. to Vsniambadi. .. |- 

Motor to Nsttrampalli .. . .. 

VSniambttdi to AlangSyam 11 

Eoad from Trunk Eoad No. V to AlangSyam Eoad .. J 

Do. do. do. to SingSrapott Eoad .. 1 

Eoad connecting the TirupatOr town with the ManjavSdi 

Eoad .. .£ 

Eoad from Tirupatiir and VSninmbSdi Eoad to the Tirupa- 

tur Eailway Station. .. J- 

Do. SingSrapett Eoad to Mattrapalli .. .. 1 

Do. Tirupatiir to Pudupett 5 

Do. AlangSyam Eoad to Koilur.1 

Do. AlangSyam to EeddiCir on JavSdi Hills .. 6 

130J 


This gives an allowance of li miles of road for every ten square miles of 
The following roads were constructed wholly or in part during the 


Distance in 
Milea, 

Pudupett to Nattrampalli.4 

Mattrapalli to Vishamangalam .. .. .. .. 2 

Eoad from Singffirapett Eoad to PSrampatt .. .. 1 

Do. AlangSyam Eoad to MarimSnikuppam .. 1 

Do. ' MallappSdi Eoad to Periakaram .. .. 1 

Ohelatampalli to Agaram .. .. .£ 

Eoad from Trank Eoad No. "V to AlangSyam Eoad through 
the hed of the Tirupatiir large tank ., .. .. 11 

The road through the bed of the Tirupatur tank, and that from Nattram¬ 
palli to AgrahSram ought to be kept up ; but the others are not worth 
the expense. Generally speaking the roads in Tirupatiir are not up to the 
mark of the sub-division; hut it is to he hoped that better results may 
follow, uow that the local Fund Boards have been made independent of the 
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able Sub-Jail. The Tohsildar and District Munsif however have been left 
out in the cold, and their offices are disgraceful. 

Fifteen miles to the north of Tirupatitr and on the bank of the Pslffir, is 
Vsniambadi, the second town in importance in the district. The population 
of Vsniambsdi proper is indeed only 3,123, but, under the common name, are 
included a cluster of villages andpettas whose population aggregates 20,468 
souls. These villages are Govindapuram, KliuderpSttoi, AmburpSttai, 
BahimSnpettai, ChonnompSttai, Periyapettai and TirumSnjOlai. To the 
west of the town the Pslttr divides into two branches, one, reinforced by 
the Nekundi river, retaining the original name, and the other being known 
as the Janapar. Further oast the Palffir again bifuroatos, one branch 
returning to the Janapar, and another, known as the Govindapuram river, 
running past the kaokeri and joining the Janapar outside the town. In 
two islands thus formed the main portion of the town is situated. The 
accompanying map, whioh is fairly correct, gives a good idea of the position 
of the town and shews also the groynes thrown out to save the south bank 
from further erosion by the stream. The damage done in the floods of 
1874 and 1875 was considerable: the stream then came down in great force, 
swollen by the bursting of a large tank in Maistir, and washed away large 
portions of PeriyapSttai, BahimanpSttai and ChennampSttai. The inhabi¬ 
tants mostly fled for refuge to Govindapuram, while the banks, some twenty 
feet high, fell in huge masses into the stream, whioh engulfed houses, 
mosques, &c., in a moment, no trace being left to denote where they stood. 
The groynes have never been thoroughly tested yet, and it may be feared 
that even greater damage will ensue when the next flood comes. The cause 
of the disaster was principally the enoroaohment on the valuable river 
Purambok by riparian owners, who planted cocoanut topes and fenoed in 
the river bed, thereby giving the water a set to the opposite bank. Some 
steps were taken to remedy this, the principal offender giving much trouble 
in the Law Courts, and some approach to a proper alignment has been made, 
but not enough. The town is almost entirely Masalman and is a great 
centre of trade, the Labbais and Masahnans having branoh establishments 
or partners in Bombay, Poona, Madras, Sholapux and other distant places. 
The trade is chiefly in grain, cloths, hides and oil. For the curing of the 
hides there are some fifteen large tanneries, the supply of bark—AvSram- 
pattai—required for the purpose being largely supplemented from HarUr. 
The town is healthy and the water-supply good. Tho Deputy Tahsildar 
and Sub-Magistrate has his office here, one of Mr. Chisholm’s pretty Swias- 
cottage looking structures, in a handsome tope next the river. The town 
generally is mean and dusty. A conservancy establishment, maintained 
from local subscriptions, keeps the streets and lanes tolerably clean. The 
name is supposed to signify the oily of oilmongers (Vaniars). This however 
would not satisfy native tradition, which asoribes a more marvellous origin 
to the name. According to this the name was given from the following 
ciroumstance which is embodied in the PurSnam of AdikSswaraswSmi in 
the village of Jari DevastSnam. The myth is that Brahma and Saraswati 
had a dispute as to their relative share in the oreation, and that Brahma 
cursed his wife, condemning her to remain dumb. (Tantsene animis cseles- 
tibus irte?) While the lady was obliged to keep quiet, Brahma com¬ 
menced to perform a Ysgam; on which Iswaran (Siva), appearing, said that 
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was granted in the commencement of his rule, at which timo the whole of 
this tract was subject to Yijayanagor. Krishna Bayar, by about A.D. 1512, 
had restored the authority whioh his predecessors had temporarily lost here, 
and had added the whole of the Dravidian provinces to his dominions. 
Nothing occurred to interfere with tho Yijayanagar rule in those parts for 
a full century after that date. The grant preserves tho genealogy of certain 
Tuluva icings, and records that Tirupatur was a subdivision of tho distriot 
of Meyyal, in tho kingdom of Mulvai. It also gives grounds for tho infer- 
onco that AndainSdu was tho ancient namo or synonym of tho JaviEdi malai. 

The ohiof annual festivals aro tho Mohurrom, whioh is a movoablo fonst, 
celebrated on a largo soalo at Tirupatfir and Yctniambadi; 
TiYAijf 8 AN ° the Ponniammun festival colohrated at Yitniamhadi in 
August; the ear foasts at Koratti in Muroh, and at Mada- 
vfilam in May; and tho Pongal which is colohrated in January in every 
village.. Tho chief weekly markets aro hold as follows :—Sunday at Kottfir 
in tho Paohurfirka and at ParCtndapalli; Monday at Tiruputfir, MadavSlam 
and Nattrampalli; Tuesday at Mattrapnlli; Wednesday, at JolOrpett, 
Paolitlr, Motilr and Koratti; Thursday at Pudupott and Alangilyam; Friday ■ 
at Kskankarai, and Saturday at VOuiambSdi. Th^ taluk is bettor off in 
the matter of wookly fairs than any otlior taluk in tho distriot. The vil¬ 
lagers take a keen interest in tho fairs at thoir rospoctivo villages and*any 
attempt to chango tho acoustomad day is vigorously protested against. 
Cloths, brass vessels and sundry articles ohango hands at all fairs. At 
Mattrapnlli and Pudupott, and also at Kskankarai and Yauiambsdi, cattle 

Thote is no record of imports and exports, and sinoo tho abolition of flic 
Motavphn nono suoli is possible. Paddy is exported to 
Impoms™ ANn Oalioixt, rico to AvanSsi and Banguloro, and wheat to 
Madras. Tho YSlagiri or Ysniambsdi wheat is noted for 
fineness, having been pronounced to ho tho host of all kinds competing 
before a committee hold for tho purpose. It is only a pity that more of it 
is not grown. Nut (Aroca-nut) is Baid to ho imported, as also yarn, from 
Siramugi and Bsrarhut this is doubtful. Popper comos from Pslghat 
and salt from Madras. Messrs. Arhuthnot and Company have, or had, a salt 
agent at Tirupatfir. Shoe, lamp oil, dlioll and jaggery aro also exported 
in different directions, and tamarind fruit goes to Pondicherry and Madras. 
Avfirampattai (bark for dyoing), hides and ghoo aro imported from the 
adjoining taluk of tlttankarai. 

_ The following return shows tho provision for education 

0 . 10M ' in tho taluk in the year 187D :— 


1 Query Beypore f 












traffic. The camping-ground at Motur is to the south-east of the village 
under good shade, with a ooooanut tope close by in whioh it is pleasant to 
walk even at midday. Owing to the proximity of the TSlagiris the sun is 
obsoured here shortly after 4 p.m. ; and, even in the hottest months, this 
camping-ground is agreeable. The nights there are always cool' It is 
neoessary to be careful about the water, as there is a burying ground on the 
other side of the river whioh passes the camping-ground. Neither Mattra- 
palli nor PSrfimpatt oan at present be recommended for camping in, as the 
river is apt to isolate the tents at the former plaoe, and the tope is not yet 
sufficiently grown to give shade at the latter. In ten years the tope at PSr- 
ampatt will be superb. Neither at Kftkankarai nor at Kandali is there a 
good camping ground; but at NannSri, on the way to the former, there is 
good shade. Any one halting there will find a subject of interest in 


examining the excavations for wells, whioh 
rarely seen at a distance from the sea coast. 
Yelagiris have already been described. 

There is not a single public bungalow in 
Buuoalo palli was sold, after the raj 

use ows. Qoundan, the big ryot oi 

rupees. He and his brother Ckinnasami n 
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LOSSARY. 



Pixota, a contrivance for raising water for 
irrigation. The word is conjectured by 
Wilson to be of Portuguese origin. 

Podi or JPothx (0 uir$) is a grain measure 
containing 192 padis, or (Madras?) mea- 

PonuKln, strange to say, is not to be found 
in Wilson. It is generally understood 
to mean “ land which has been assessed 
but is not in occupancy.” It is supposed 
to be compounded of Quit (id podu = 
* throw up or leave down,’ and Ml = 
land, i.e., land left waste. The term is 
used loosely, and occasionally applies to 
waste land which is not cultivable or 
assessed. As long as terms, whose striot 
meaning is not generally known, are 


PCna Kaui>, a Haul granted on the under¬ 
standing that three-fourths of the original 
assessment shall be paid. JPoun or Pound 
in Hindustani signifies three-fourths, and 
JP3n£ seems to be the M&hrathi equiva- 


holding grass-lands was allowed 
a remission of so muoh of the 
rent of such lands as was equiva¬ 
lents one-fourth, of the assess¬ 
ment of the lands entered for 
cultivation in the ryot’s patkat. 
It would appear however that 
ehautdi and trijai pitlvari might 
also mean that the tax lerad 
for grazing was equal to one- 
fourth or one-thircl the full 
assessment of the land when used 
for cultivation, and this meaning 
iB less Btrainod than the other. 








































































































































































































































































APPENDIX. 






Transliteration. 

I. [‘] Svaati. Jita [tmh] bhagavata njpa. . Sri vijaya Ksnohipurat parama brahm'a- 
Xiyaeya ava bahu va [ba] la- , 

[ a ] rjjanorjj'ita vidhi vihita Borwa mariya [ry&] da§ya [aya] E&jija [i] Sri [Sri] 
Skanda Varmmapa [h] prapautra [h] abhyarohohi- 
[ a ] ta flakti sidhj[ddhi] sampannoflya prat&po[a]vanata rajajnapdalaeya va$u[su} 
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[ 4 ] sya Maharaja Sri Singhafihha] Vfirmmapn[>] pautm[&] deva avija guru 
■virdha[vfiddho]pa ch&yinovirdha[vriddha] vo[vi]- 
[3] noyasya sau[au] go hiratjya bhtlmyadhi[di] !pradh&nai[danaili] pravir[vpi]ddha 
dharmma eauchayasya prajft 

lid. [«] pftlana daksliasya satyfttraano Mdbftraja SriftSfl] Slaoda Vaimmft^a[h] putro 
bhagayata[vad] bakti[Lhukti] eumpft 

[’] dita uarvva kolyapa prajaQja] sarpranjana paripalnno nyayo[nyayo]pagata fe 



[6a]na kaliyuga do- 

[°] 8ha[8lia]va&Lk[flft]ctft] dharm&itba[mmoddha]raria niiya sannadho[(lilho] bha- 
gavalrfttvatlqi]pftnudliya[ya]to Vappa[Bappa] Bhatta[tttL]vago[Jm] p&dabha- 
[if>] feta paratna bhflgavuto Ehamdv&ja aagofcm Pnllnvanft[van&tp] ftkarmitm [ma] 
hftraja&l §ri[Sn] Nandi Vtu-mmapairma] 

lib. [ u ] Adoyava lashtixa^ra] K&^hival[vayil] grftrna aro^ya k?botra olmtu^litaya^oha 
pttrvopahhukta miiriyfi.- 

[ 12 ] deya[maryadaya] Kanohivftyil vas[vas]tavy&ya bmhmaQ&[brahma?&ya] Kosi 

[Kftu§i]]ca aogotra[trft]ya Daitriya[TaifctirIya] charai?H[>ift]ya sQtmta[h] 

[ 13 ] Pravachanaya Kujft Ohai*m[!§arin]mape brahinodo[ya] mariytt[marya]dayft 
: earwa pariliaropata[pofcaih] dova‘blio[bho]- 

' [ J4 ] gahalavarjjamasraad ayu[ftyar] vala[bala] vcjoyaaisvariyabhftvirdlifto [vijayai- 
shvaryftbhivpddliftyQ] dattava[n]. Tad avagamya aa- 
[ 13 ] rm pariharft Kft9ohivayilgramavft[raa]ra9ya k^hotra chatueMayaiycha pari- 
harai[h] parih&[ba]rata Yo- 

III. [»»] ama svaichohhajsana matilcramQga[taa]papa ahfcrlmmmaTuhat[fiarlramarhat]- 
yapiohatra Brahma git&aaloka [gitash shlolca] bhavanti. 

[>’] BhnmidanampaTaifadanaifa Nabhtttaibnabhati8hyatisova[bhavi?hyati Tasyaiva] 
harapatBa[tpfl,]pan Nabhutauhnabhavishyuti. 

[>»] £va[Svft]-dattarti[ttain] paradattaip[Mih] va[vil] [Yo] haroti[to] vnsimchra- 
Bata[dhai'am GavaniSata] sahaaraaya IIantu[h] pivaMtikilTitomnjishajiJ-i- 
[ 1B ] ti Pravardbamana V6je[vi;ja]ya rajya prataHiitsaro[thuma Hnihvaisaro] Va[i] 
6ak[h]a maao 8hukukahe[6ulriapaksho] pojjchamyfl.[ih] datta[tta] pa^ika. 



*m\ 

















i grandfather. Tho father and. the great-grandfather of tho 
n both of these grants. This difficulty is, in reality, not a 
n enough oironmstonoo for old Indian kings to hear different 
the ordinary amount of difficulty ip this particular instanoe, 















. V. Makfl.rfl.ja; Sri Skanda Varmapak : 

2. In Mr. Fleet’s Mo. SII;— 

i. davadvijaguruvriddliopacli&yinoviTriddliavmayagya ; 

iii. prajftpftlanadaltphnaya ; 

vl lokapfllaaya; 

yiii. Makarajasya ; Sri Skanda Vai-mapa]?: 


*' b *li?hita; ’ J J P yyPa8: 

iii. kaliyugado?li&vaaBmia dhamoddliaraijanityaaannaddho; 

v. Bappa Bkattfl-rakapfl-dabhakta; 

vi. paramakhflgavato; 
to. Bharadvajaaagotra; 

viii. Ptdlavaniun Dharmamahsilja; Sri Nandi Varrai i 
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2. In Mr. Fleet’s No. XII;— 

ii. prajasararanjonaparip&lanodyogaHatatasatravratadlkskitasyn; 

iii. anekasamaras&has&vamardalabdhavijayayaSuhpraba&isya; 

v. rajurshignpaBarvasandohavijigishordliarmavijiglslior; 

vii. Bappa BhattarakamLiarajapadabliaktaaya ; 

viii. paramabhagavatssyn; 

ix. Bharadvnjasngotrasya; 

x. svavikramafcrantanyanripaSrlnilayAn aqiyathavadabfitaSyamodhanaip 
Pnllavanagi Dhirnnayuvnmahanijoaya; &I Vlthpu-gopa Varmapo. 

Tho second difficulty is moro formidable: for, wheroaa Nandi Vurmft, tho donor of tho 
present grant, is doscribod as tho reigning monarch ( rallav&mtm Jlltanm-mit/iaraja), tho 
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the Chok conquest of tho Tondamaudalam (the basin of the PalM and its neighbourhood), 
from tlva Fallavas, wo loam from tho Varahasvami inscription, that the lower basin of the 
Palar, including' Mohamallspuram, or the Sevon Pagodas, was in the possession of Koppara 

grant, that its middle and upper basin formed part of bis dominions in tbs twenty-sixth 
year of his reign. 


II.—GRANT OS’ NANDIVARMA-PALLAVAMALLA. 1 

Description .—This is an inscription on five thin plntos of copper, 0} inches long, 3f inches 
wide, and Ar to As inch thick. Tho plates aro numbered with old Granthn or antique 
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Ikanrmuraimaftgalam, which had also the name of K&fichivilyil, to unite togathetfo form 
a single village-community. It is dated the 26th year of the xoign of the Ohoju king 
Koppara-KeSarivarma, hut without any indication of an era. 


[ 7 ] [Ban]ma[?]juhaTavirvamanUa[tka3vapallavannrti BamyaggnpoohclmyaniraBtavipalla- 
[6] vtoftth arhsaSchirafijagati ti?ht-lmtn Pallavftnftih AvyaktatBm[dBra]hmajaya- 
[»] ta Brahman Oriigira Aihgiraso Brihaapatfy Bra[Bri]haBpato[$] &uhyul?. &uh- 
['»] yor Bharadvljah Bharadvljad Drapb Drou&duparimitatoja[jo]dhama 
[ii] ASvatthamfi. Tato nir&kyitakiilavipallavah Pallavo^i Evamanu- 


*] Mohendi'avavmma Tasmftt Agastya iva vimathita Vatlpih PariyafBhhjmapima- 
s ] riigalaSoramfixaprfthhritiphu jetft bahu$o YallabharttjtiBya Naxasiih- 
c ] havarmmft Tasya putrah punareva Mahendravarmma Tatob Peruvajanalknyyuddhe 
vi- 

r\ 3itah[ta3Yallahhahalah Paramcfivaravar 

;B ] pyo Narasiiphavarmmft Tasya ParameSva[ra] ivadhikadarfonah 
kah 

°1 no Meruriv&ohalah Divaealcara iva svalmraireva riputamas&nmro- 

'hara iva sakalakalaparipata^ nyaj>]krifcaNpgftNalaKTiahadha- 



bfiajairyyo na 
3 ] ranatha[>] ka 

a ] tasamuharii kaiajfldair TJdyannadiau paiSskajabandhuaSaviteva Jaitrar- 


[ M ] vakotanasya Narapatiradhipataravanernnayabha^ Pallavamnllo-Na- 

[ a7 ] ndivaimma tasya putro bahhhva Tagminmahuh fiftsati Narapatau tasyaiva Na- 
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[»] ndivarinma?o[>>a]okaviihSati»a*khyllmapnroyati Badivatsoia kramukana- 
PJI UkemBahakaratalahintalatamalanagapuimagaraktagokakura- 

[«] vigMrppitamlnaaama[liia]aim[iii]kuchamukboddlia[ddhft]takuihkuniagandha[dba]- 
ya Vogavatya 

[«] nadyoJ, patirjj l vlad Sg amajalam6rara S a[mair 0 ya]raaaaitoj«ladopa m apa. 

[«] ravaraaakulapu9hkniuvivarantaraparinirggataHalilotva[tkva]pakapika- 
[“] ahitavipapl [pijpathaaya sakakbhuTaaatalalalamabkOtasya Vilvala- 
[«] bhidhai&sya nagaraiyadhipatib Pallavakulab paKunparagato Paoha- 
[«] fikulo pimato Dmmilaalpatibhmipai-addbum Pallavamalarma[UaUamA]nupui« 
dfishtva tada- 

■[*'] ktfbomaya kuralayadaladyutina nisitona kfipigena Pallavamallaiatmbrmda- 


>] sya kfitanta iva vijfimbham&paSClutramayaPallavarajamukhaiiaibatya aakala- 
>] mova rajya[ih] prayaahaCohahba]!! NimbaCvanalCbatavanaSatkaragiama Vanall 
ffolveliSodravaru- 

°] nty&rapralUyiti§hu-raDabhuvi[bhCtmi]6hu Pallaviya bahugab parabalam vijeta 
1] • prO[pra]k F itaj aoadarvvigahya bbairaaana[va]> NalveliBadjgrama Samkha[ka]ra»e: 
[na]pa 

>] kXtababudlada^ Pmtil"ikTham Uda/aaabhidUaa* Lararajaih bi- 

*] tva mayarakatapaviraohitam darppaijadhvajiuh gfiMtavan U[t]taraBya- 

“] mapi diSi Pra[P F i]thivlvyagba-abhidha[dhaJrii Ni?bada[dba]patiih prabaliya 


["] lkvarti[va]satk F ity&diSanniravadyapramiikh&ihSubaTanapariinitaBuva- 
["] rppaflailoho[obajyaih kadjaranapi yo jagrakaKallBbagavabi[tI]paii. 


[»] palitaKaJidurggaih vipinayitva Mappaiku[aa)h]graiii6 PMyasonIMi 
[«] vijitavan Udayachandrakbyadblravarab paraohakradagd>sv&mine vijfiapta- 
[«■] Tadvij-papanaya salalarajyapradaturaaidbaranishkrayarttha. 

[ fla ] meLmau] jalayantradvayapoba TJdayachandramariigalamiti nama kpitva ajMotta- 
. rofiatebhyo 

[«] brahmapsbhyo dadaa TaBya puiastitBlma Stokanadldakjhi- 

[»=] pataaBlma Samudradatta Ohaturvvodima.hgalasyottar.taSObataatlrttha. 

[" 

[«; Duraga[rga]hradfiduttarasta8matpa§chimo Aimdhufcp0.1aohala[lo]dak F bipaparSva- 

[™] 


mi natah Diagudirdlldhrylaslma KshlranadI EvailobatuBBImaiitaranadlkulyaJaiabho- 
[«] gya^Larvvaparibaraiaaayanadbarmmakfityaa vinasya bhamindattavaz. Kaap. 
dmya. 
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[ 7! ] golraya Pravajanasatraya Butra[dra]8armmarLe bbagadvayaiti Tatgo[dgo]trasfltriya 
Gagadigda- 

[’“] tarmmape Tatgo[dgo]trasOtrfiya Gagamatatarmmage Tatgo[dgo]traabtraya Dlma- 

["] ge Tatgo[dgo]trasfltraya AgniSarmmage Tatgo[dgo]trasOtraya MagtaSarmmage 
Tatgo[dgo]tra Apa- 

[ 78 ] 8tamlilxa[ba]Biitrfl,ya Madhava$armmap.e Tatgo [ilgo]traaQtraya Ha^teiiarmmane 
Tatgo[dgo]traflUtraya Nai-a- 

[™] yat?a6armma^e Parvvavft[d]Dro9aSarmmat?o PQrvvavat / 
pagotraya A- 

H paatambastoaya 

yantodvat KalaiSanmna- 

[8i] ge>Tadva[t] TigtaSarmmago TadvadVlramagtaya Tadvat Ka]aya Bharadvajagotra 
Apaatambha[ba]sntav Eu- 

[ M ] drakumavaya TadvatSuudaya TadvanNarayagaya Tadvat Tapitommago Tadvacli- 
che[Cba]ndraaarmmago Tatgofdgo]- 

' " ' flya Salamagfcaya Tadvat Kataya Tudvad Daga Eudraya Jatuga- 



[88] vai[ve]Syagotrea[traA]pi 
stambha[ba]- 


ra[va]n Nllakagta[gtha]tommapo Pam 


aA]pastambba[ba]satraya Drogafiarmmago Vadbalagotra Apa- 
[88] Bfltraya Narayogaya Atroyagotraya ApaBtampabha[ba]irttal.ya Ohattipuraaandi. 


[ae] 


[80] gtbaya Porwavat Pittatammage Parvvavaa Nilakagthaya I<o[Lo]bitagoti'aya 
Apa- 

[•'] stambha[ba]aatraya Bkuampmantiformmago YaSishthagotraya PravacbanasBtraya 
Kava- 

[*’] gyAromatataaarimnage Farvvavat Drogatannmago Gotamogotra Apastambha[ba]- 


[”] 


Budramagtaya bha 


[»*] 


Agnitorramago Tatgo[dgo]tra Bravackanasatraya 
i POrvvavan Madha- 

Tafc^[dgo]trft^A^asta m bha{ba][mt r aya NakaSarmmogo HnritagotrayApastambba- 

[••] yakaSannmagG Tadva[t]Sundaya Tadvat Kogtaya Tadvat TamaSangmago Tadvat 
TevatarmmagG Mu- 

[*’] tga[dga]lagotray Apastambba[ba>ntiaya Ohagnakajino Parvvavad Drogaya 
Kauebikago- 

[•*] trApaBtambha[ba]sotrtya Kamaramagtaya TadvaobOhaohnmaraya Tatgo[dgo]tra 
Plate T; tide 2. 

[»] Tigtadroga6e[ta]nninage bhagadvayaib TadgotrApastambba[ba]satraya Eajatann- 

[100] Katukuchattipalapoobana Ted(}Iyya[ddiya]ranaprasbattikarti'e PaiamSSvarBya TJt- 
tarakakulo- 

[i“ l ] tbha[dbha]vayaikobhagab vatjya[dya]bhagaScba Gaihgapuravasinaft] Drogasregb- 
tbiragaputrasya Ea- 

b Parajaamfthetvarasya dvaubbtgan Yavaohchaiati kho bbanuryyBva- 
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ATPENDIX 


The grant is written in Sanskrit verse of the Anushtubh metro, ( 
versa at the beginning. The character is the old Grantha. The: 
distinotly engraved: but the engraving is not neatly oxooutod. 

Plate 2 contains a portion of the pedigree of the donor, traoing : 
Solar Baco of the Pmpas through Eaghu, the great grandfather of i 
yoyo. Plate 6, though only a fragment, oontains the substanco of I 


Transliteration, 


v. 3 probably) ]. 

1 bhavatam bhavatlt vibhfltyai trayi(yl)s!lravastu Ohatnrsnana- 
3 maditejab [II*] Vidhatus tasya putro bhht Marloliirnunana- 
3 so mahan Mari(rl)ohoS oha tanujo bhnt KaSyapa- 
3 khyo mahamuni(b*) [|*] Kadyapasya munor held &tma-' 

3 jo bhinuman Eavirv(vib) viSveBhafichi(cha) lokanam andha- 
3 kaiapanodakrit [||*] Vedavedsfiigatatvajiio Vi- 



’ vasvatad oha suto Manuk asitkshitibhritam adyab 
8 pranavaS ohhandosam iva [||*] IkshvakuS cha mahaprajfio 
• bhaktimta Garudadhvajo Manos snnuh kshiti(rti») Sa(Sa)sann Bsi(sl)d Akha- 
•» ndalusamah[|»] IkshvakuvalMaj&teshu kshatriyoshu 
» bahushvapi palayitva bhuvan digdha* yatoshu oha divam 
11 prati III"] Sagaro nama tadvaihSe j&tav&n bhttpapa(pu)ihgovak Bhagl- 
« rathopi tadvaihSe tato jato jano(ne)Svara(ti*) [||»] Uaghur nn&ma 


1 Bakshamape bhuvam vt(vi)Sva(Sv&)m Vi(Vi)ra-ChoJo nripeSvaro dlmmo(dhavmmo) 
3 padeshta tasyabhut Ni(Kl)lanama mahlsurah [||*] YushmadgurtluSih sa- 
3 rvveahaih svarggaprapapaklraijaih brahmadoyan dvijondrobhyo 
3 dehltyenam adldiSat [||*] Srutvi tadvaohanaih raja gatva' 

3 ChoJamahi(hi)patin namaskritya puras tasya sthitvaitad abravl- 
8 dvaohah [J»] Matde(ddo)Se tu mahagremaih dasyimi tava sam- 


* 


1 jSaya bhnsurebhyo hantatka(kar)yye mahyan dehltyanugrahaih [J*| 

8 TadaSu kurvvityanu(tya)jfiatab Parakesarivarmmaua pafiohaSa- 
8 dbhyall SatebhyaS oha Vi(VI)raOholo npipeSvarak [||*] Parakosarioha- 
» turwadimaigalahvayaih ptl(par)uunih Kaveryya svat(ssval)pnnadya- 
ii s cha maddhyame supratishtha(shthi)tam eavva(rvva)bikshanasampnnnaih da¬ 
is lyadiSasyabhushite* [||*] PanaBamradisaihyoktaih phgarama- 


Trmshtion. 

May the substance of the three-fold Vein which is tho primmval brightness of the four- 
faced God,* be to you for riohos. 

Marlohi was the great mind-bom son of that Vidhata 3 and the groat Muni KaSyapa was 
the son of Mariohi. 

Tho bright Eavi 8 was the son of tho Muni KaSyapa; the dispeller of the darkness of all 
the worlds. 

Manu, learned in the doctrineB of the Vedas and Veddngas, was tho son of Vivasvat*: 
he was tho first of kings, as the sacred syllable 3 was the seed of the Vedas. 


i Chaturanana, a name of Brahma. 

8 A name of Sarya. * A name of Sflrya. 


. of Brahma. 
•Travaea. 































the Bdpa dynasty, the donor of the present grant. The object of the grant is briefly 
described in tv. 20, 27, and 28, namely, the village of Katai-kotfar, which was given to 
the Brahmap aottlomont of Udayendu-chaturvedi-mangalam: and then follows the detailed 
description of its boundaries. 

Transliteration. 

[mate i*.] Svasti Shrl. 

1 YasyaeMamOrttirabhavatevayamardhamOrttir 
Tyannabhiparp[fhw 2.]kajabhu[bha]vojagatamprasutih): 
Yasyaniehamprathamavagvivri[tine 3.]potitatvaip[ttvaip] 
SaShridliai'odishatuvishvapati[ph]shriyamva[h.] 

J Mara[fino 4.]vayi[vai]rimadhuratp"hushekharan 
Nlravahalavamllakaadhapfwi S.]ram: 

Dtteatoharatudujhkritauivaft.] 

Tasmadgotra[H(W 7,]ksxoditehpatirntahStiryya[s]surenaraohohhri[shri]fah: . 
sta[Ta]amadRudrajidugiavIryyavi[Plfffe II, Side l.]bhavahshflmanataeh8hatrujit 
TadvamshoShibiruttamovanibhritlntra[li«a 2.)tskapotasyaya[ti.] 

• KokkiltiOhoJaKnrikalayaehahpmksshe 

• Shjimanbobhavavijayi[yI]Vija[AW 4.]yalayosya 
Yamsho[sho]nfipah[pa]pravai'asevitapadapltha[h.] 

finanadmhavagapws O.]haprahntaruchihat&iutivorggsndhakarah: 

Tatva[ttva]vokshi[kshl]svacharadana[tiB«7.]varatarayavartti«iohohakravi[va]rt6t 

Yasmainityodayflyapramudita[Pta(s II, Side 2.]maaasonomnrashashohatasra[h.] 

Yira Oho)a allot Kulottunga Cho|n allot Rajarajendra (Rajaraja) KOppakessrivarma 
(49 years), 1064 to 1113. His Misheha took place in 1079. 






8 ABmlehOhakradhara8hriyamprakatayanpratyak0lift[7ifl« 
Do]vashahfttrudavarmIassamajamShriViraNarayai?a[b]: 

3,]d(«3iJagtitanil3ibharttiBu^irajpvx8lLvambharama9iJ 

7 Homagarbhatulabharft 
Bvahmadoyasutti[>w 6.]layab: 

1 nnapravarttitadarmraas 
TathttdanttnyanobashaRt.] 

* YaVPalomata[Z»t(i G.jnayftinivaShakrab 
ParvatondratanujamivaShavvvab: 

KoitabbarmvaSagara]ra[^«fl 7.]nyarp 
KoittloBhvameut&inupayomo. 

» SanmtkhatoBaj?aIv?hidhi[ti]dJiara[Wjw 8.]patiryona8ahfiRa 
JitavaiTumbadyidiflJ\idifih(narendva8hoha[P^?fl III, Side l.]b 
MatbitvaPftridyondramkarituragavirarngftBabitaqi 
Rapa[Zi«<j 2.]greyaddap4as3ftmadburamib}iavrfitamalmmt. 

10 LaipkeBbvarapi’aMta[^«e 8.]mapmmitambalo[lau]gham 
VlropabvimlipimjitamibhaflhYttgliatftVftkn'ppftrp: 

Mline 4.]tvak ? banonaranamordhaiiiyodhayukfcat|i 
SaipgrftmaEaghava[W«« 6 .]padambhuvanobibhartti. 

11 PapdyojiteyonaluEajasirpho 
Dvayo[/t«o 6.]8samasiteamamevabhlti^: 
Svamiteagbitenadhan&tibh&rttur 
Ananta[m]tvo[^«a 7.]naVibhl9hopa8ya. 

11 Yaay&bhavatpravamKaehyapavarpshajogre 
'Kalina 8. ] pvomahamimiranalpatapah.prabhlva[^]: 
Ya[B]Sirpbabfandimahi[pa]pra[i!MW 9,]^1>dhaYitdhi[vriddhi]r. 
Ggnrpganvayovijayatftnchaja[tanja]yatfljnvai’a8Bftb. 

18 [Ptaia III, Side 2.]ShilvttBadhamniKuYft]alapur6vi8 , lial0 
BimvayatxaaBftk(ila[««a 2.]Gaipgakulftfcibhatah: 
KajababhnvabbuYiKonikapinamudheC^ 3,]yo 
YoBanamapdoIaiayaynJmtabhi^kaLtL] 

14 Sbla[Sbila]ata[^>w 4.]iubbonalp(ihkamta]agpibitaBUataya 
Dvidhacbakreyenapra[Jww 6.]balaBhishulilonashishunfl.: 
PrabtLreijmkenapravaraBi[««fl 6.]tapmohliadbvajavaratp 

Yadlyandri9htivocholLainma8liimBibibhyatyari[;(ns 7.]gai?ft[h] 

16 ShiiVifbpugopaHaxiMadhavaDurvvinlta 
BMvikrajnaprabtLTiti[^«£) 8. ]bbHpatijanmamftny o: 
TaBy&nvayoPrithuyadxasbShivamftm8flnu[b] 

SHrl[Ptoe IV,.Side l.]manbabhttvaPfitbivlpatirQkaYlra[ti,] 

» YoDip4ikojerigaNaga[7mc 2.]dandau 
Rarak?habbltavabhai[bha]yapradaiiat: 
K^boplpaterckamAinof^s 3.]ghavcu‘?hat[n] 
Mfityormukh&daiiy(mmiiiuiyatulya|lyfit]. 

17 YecaYaimbalgi4ina[^)M 4.]mmTaj?agre 
GfejigamamlupliJM 6.]gandtarpahitashastrot 


“ [Km 6.]Ya[sh]ShjIpiiramliiyaMahfi,l)havamfirdlnidhIra 
Pai>JySahvaramVaiagui>arp[«»« 7.]saliha[ay|.Wiu]jaTi[dvi]jity- 
Krifrjartthayuktamapaiijitasihabdamatma * 

Pr«jja[K>w 8.]vyayBnaaubiidaatridivaiijagftmai 
10 ShTlM(tra8ijiihaafcaaayoBya[P/fl(a XV, Side $.]]ajije 
ira>-eshvapoGaiiigakuIapradIpa[i: 
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Manaikadham&rikupina 2.]Iandhakara 
VidbvanisaneCbapdttkaraprabbava[ti]. 

" AsyasittanayatLpiOT 3.]prasadasunrakbassambhavitojanmana 
Bibhratkalpataruvratamprepayipiiie l.jnaijikalaaaloTid-riphaiji: 
AkhyatabPpitbivlpati[h]k§hitibbfitftpi?/a S.]imna[ma]greBarabKo8ari 

a 6.]rdattanprabara[ra]nyudbi. 


Akrlmatoyudhiparamiapina 8.]ka[kba]tonnrandran 

QariiganvavayasaMisbayalkjaBiiphathat]. 

" [ pw » r > Si,! * b]S]iauryyo[yyttu]tlai‘yyakrifajnataiiiatl 
I>ra[«ii» 2.]jna8hauoha8]mmlnubhavakanipa[b]k f hanti] 


[Hue 6,]VahanmflbI[ip]8hrl8ahaJoyatharttbam 
YoHaatimallaparanamadbayaM. 

« piwa 7.]K)ifhpadhva3-abMivip 


VaiBhftohadundubluray[rii8an]yiidhiNandiiia[lMifi 8.]tha[h]: 
Ajnapitasva[8sva]ya)nabbflpadi[ti]Haatimnllo 
Vij»lpayaiwaParokosari[iWa r. Side a.Jpanripepa. 


TIdayonduohaturvvopiM 5.]di 
Ma W a}ayaobaprthiva[b]. 

« AtraVidyadhi[dha]Mpattir 
DDavapattiritipte8.]8hiataq«: 
Etatpaitidvayaipporvvam 
Bhpjyam&nanDigarppa[ba]raiti. 

*» Dvayamol»t[Kw 7.]vibayatra 

Etaddvayapipiasiddhaiphi 
Parvvaip[««s 8.]K?bapapakanvita.p. 


[Tamil description of the boundaries.'} 


[Plate n, Side 1.] Mati[tu>aikopta Koppaiakssari Varmarku ysptu patinaintlrotarku 
Chompiyan MaVali Yapa Hayar viwappattapim 2 ]r Potam anatikal tan parar choyta 
brabmadsyam PatuvOrkkottattn Molatai|7i*» 3.]y0ra nafta EKataikkottmai Udaya- 
oliantiramankalattctayoIrtLta VlraJSrarayapaohoh8ri[7»«« i.]yanni brahmadsyap obeytamai ' 
yivvitarku kkIJ.parkolIai Palarrin H[lim 5.]}akkil itaiyimikkellaiyin Mlaiyalamnm mitan 
terku nokki cbohepim 6.]lla marutum mitan terku nOkld cbobella YiwamankalattSm 
erik[!mo 7.]ku ppaynta vayii-kkalum tmkija ppsikellai Palarum ton parkel[7iw 8.]Iai 
ottippnpcbiyum mitan mortal nflkki yen OhObirrariyor ppalin vattapi»w.9.]kkir pallamnm 
mitan mOrku nokki yOra Vi W appi>liyanoriym klip* lO.jkatai kkompinllamnm mitan 
mortal nokki y5ra notuva kajara muta v8mpn[Pi«i« FJ, Site 2]m mitan mSrkOra 

poriya malai yajavum mol parkopiM^nai^obktaun paraiyum mitan vatakku nOkH 
obcbonru mnppappiM 4.]JIr kurukkiyiim mitan vataitai nOkld chcbanru kntirai vatiynm 
mipina 6.]tan rota parkellai yatiyamana mmjtaiyum mitan kflakkupina 6.]nekki 
yijiya ppitaiam pujaiyum mitan kiiikfai ndkki yijiyapme 7.]kkuiava knttaiym mitea 
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kijakku nflkki yiliya voretamai ohohariyum mi[K»e 8.]tan kilakku nfiklri yijiya Kankaya. 
neri vatakki lalattoftai mejum mi[Nw 9.]tan kijakku nOkki yiliya periya kannarampum 
mitan MJakku nOkki yijiya k[Iinc lO.jkallaliyottai ppatarapOraiyum mitan Jrijokku nOkki 
yiliya periya turi [Plate VII, Side l.jnchijum m it a n kijakku nOkki yijiya ppatara 
paraiyum mitan kijakku nokkijiim 2 JyiJiya turipohilojtui kkarkurumpum mitan kijakku 
nOkki yijiya motJai[«w 3.]kkurukkiyin vnjamerkir Enpakottai kkujtaiyum mojjai 
kkurukMyinpme i.jmattakattu ppatara paraiyum mitan kijakku nOkki yijiya kkarai 
katarum mitapim 5.]n kijakku nOkki yijiya FPOlarrajavum Opporitanatjoi kkojji nila 
[lim 6.] najappittu kkallup kajliyunajji pnjam pajji ohohantamlna Viohohapias 7.]tlri- 
pajjiyun TSvaropaJJiyumftna vivvimpju pattiyunlkld pinnarpalo[!i«o S.jllaiyuljnmuppila 
mojivinri Ayirappuravinula Htayachantiramankapitio B.jlattarkoyakotaopparioheytutai 
yolaippaji shasonon oheyvittu kpiw lO.jkuJutton Ohompiyan MaVali Vopa Eayanon 
Om namo Norayapaya. 

Translation. 

Health and "Wealth! 

1. May that Shrldharn, lord of the universe, of -whose form the eight-formed one 
heoame half, from tho lotus of whoso novel procoodod the oroator of the worlds, whose 

2. May that body, the enemy of Mara, whioh has tho moon for its hood jewel, whose 
hlaok neok is like a small piece of cloud, and whoso flame-coloured eye is hiddon uudor tho 
garland, put away your sins far from you. 

3. Prom the lotus of tho navel of Amhujauahha procoodod Brahma: from thenoe Marlohi: 
from him tho husband of Aditi, tho founder of the anoostrol family: from honoo Sorya, the 
asylum of the most distinguished Suras : from him tho oruel, horoio, and wealthy Eudrajit: 
from him the wealthy Shatrujit: and in that race Shibi was bom, tho heBt of kings, who 
saved the life of the pigoon. 

4. In his line, whioh the fame of KokWJli Ohola Karik&la rendered illustrious, and 
whioh was tho original stock from whioh Koohohankapa and othor foundors of royal 
dynasties sprung, tho victorious and wealthy Vijayalnya was bom, whoso footstool was 
served by eminent kings. 

5. Aditye was his son, who humbled tho whole high-bom concourse of kings ; who 
invaded many oountries, end dispelled the darkness represented by the multitude of his 
emomioB by spreading abroad his fame; who, as a true lord-paramount, ascertained tho 
real condition of the kingdoms of the earth, by making a continual rapid oirouit through 
them; and to whom the whole inhabitants of the earth made oboisanco with choorfulnoss 
at his doily appearing. 

6. To him was bom Shrl Vlra Narayapa Deva; who distinctly proves to tho world that 
hs possesses in himself the majesty of Chakra-dhara; who is a forost-flre to his enemies ; 
and who has now for a long time worn the whole earth, with its seven continents, its 
oceans, and its mountains, as an armlet upon his arm, with the ease arising from oxperi- 


7. Great charities have been beBtowed by him,—tho golden womb gift, tho gift of his 
own weight, brahmanioal endowments, temples, and many other kinds of gifts. 

8. As Shakra married the daughter of Puloma, and Sharva tho daughtor of tho chief of 
mountains, and Kaitabhari the daughtenpf Sagora, he married tho daughter of tho lord 
of Kerala. 

- O' la, 9 - By him the lord of the Bans kings was suddonly uprooted: andTumba and other 
-fl* kings were conquered in great numbers in all directions. His army"onnihilatod tho 
. Pandya king, together with his army of elephants, horseB, and valiant mon, and captured 

>4 O* his beautiful herd of elephants in the forefront of the battle. 

10. He quickly destroyed in battle the innumerable army which was sent forth by the 
lord of Lanka, which abounded with numerous heroes, and troops of elephants and homes, 
and foot-soldiers; and then he publioly assumed tho title of Sangrama BSghavn. 

11. When Baja Simha Papdya was oonquerod by him, fear fell at the same time upon 
two kings i it fell on Dhanatibharta because of hisdriend’s misfortune, and on "Vibhlshapa 
because of his proximity. 

12. May the Ganga dynasty, chief of oonquerors, flourish i of whioh the great muni 
Kapva was the founder, born in tho illustrious line of Kashyapa, and distinguished for 
his great austerities j and whioh derived increased importance torn King Siipha Nandi. 
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THe twenty-third king of the Chronicle is PfithiYi Kongapi: and two copper-plate 
grants of this prince have been published by. Mr. Lewis Rico. 1 Thoso grants give the 
descent from Shri-vikraxna, the father of Bhu-vikrama, as follows:— 


Bhfl-vilmuntt. SliH-vallalAti, Kongani Mnlui-rljn, 



BUlum-kopa, 


alias Itftja-Koaarl, 
alias Pfithivl-Kongupi* 

In Mr. Rice's decipherment of tho Nilgomongalam grant tiro numo of Shiva-raftm does 
not appear; but Simoshvam takos its place with marks of doubtfulness. 3 In his deciphor- 
mont of tho Hosor grant, however, this name does appear. 3 Tlio photograph of tho Nftga. 
mangala platos is indistinct in this place, owing to somo alteration of tho original letters 
of the name of this prince: but in the lithographed facsimile of tho Hos&r grant tho 
name of Shiva-mira iB quito plain. 

Both of those inscriptions give tho name of Kesarl as an oponym of tho king in whoso 
reign these grants woro made j and thoy both give tho nnmo of lus grandfathor, Shiva- 
mftra ; while both of thorn omit the name of his father. Tho prosont grant has also thoso 
two names standing in tho flame relationship to oaohotlior; anditgivos tho name of 
Eesorl’s father, Mftra-siqiha. The questions now arise, whothor thoso princes are idonti- 

cfll; and whothor through, thorn tho date of this present grant can bo ascertained. Tho 

answer to thoso questions can bettor be given lafcor on, after an examination of the duos 
to its date which some of its historical references appear to afford. Tho comparative 
pedigrees of the Ohroniolo, tho inscriptions, and tho prosont grant, may, however, be 
presented hero. 


Kongu Chronicle. 

Mysore Inscriptioiis, 

Present Grant. 

Shivaga, 

Shiva Rama, 
alias Shiva Mahft-rftya. 

[Unnamed son.] 

Pfithivl Kongopi. 

Nava Kama, 
alias Shiva-mftra. 

[Unnamed son.] 

i Shrt-puru?ha } 
alias Bhlraa-kopa, 
alias Rftja-kesarl, 
alias Pyithivl Kongapi. 

Shiva-mftra. 

M&iu-sitpha. 

Pfitldvlpati, flJuwKosavI. 


Of Shiva-mftra the present grant states (1) that ho saved tho terrified kings Dl^diko- 
jeriga and Nftga-donda; tho former of them from Amogha.var$ha, and tho lattor of them 
from some remarkable form of death; (2) that ho was victorious in the battle, of Vaimbal- 
guU; (3) that he had the courage to out a piece of hone out of Ms body, probably 
splintered by a sword-out received in that battle; (4) that ho oonquored Varogupa 
Pftpdya in a great battle atShri-pura; (5) that Mb death was in some way a voluntary 
one, and in some way oonneoted with a victory gained through his holp by an ally who 
boro the title of ‘ Aparapta. 1 


x See Ind. Antis., & 166 ff-s Mad. Jow\ of lit. and So. for 1878, p. 138 ff.j Mys, 
lnsorip., p. 284 if., 287 ff» . 

3 Ind. Antiq., ii. 165, 167, 160. 

> Mys. Immp., p. 286; MU. Jour. of tit. emlSc.fir 1878, p. 138 ff. 
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In the Mysore Inscriptions tho praises of Shiva-milra are of a general character: and 
tlie Kongn Ohroniole mentions only one particular circumstance of his.reign, namely, 
that, like hia predecessor, he hold his court for some time at Muganda-pattana 1 in and 
about S.8. 661, or A.D. 669. 

His son, Mam-siipha, is spoken of in general terms in this grant s and all mention of 
the unnamed son of Shiva-mora is omitted both in the Ohroniole and the Inscriptions. 

Of Kesarl the present grant states (1) that he bore in battle the blows struck by the 
enemies of.tho king of the Abhlras, with whom, apparently, he was in alliance; (2) that 
as the Royal Lion of tho Ganges, he seized kings with his claws in battle ; (3) that he 
appointed Hasti Mullu to bo rulor of tho Ba,?a kingdom, implying that this old kingdom 
was nt this time subject to him. 

Tho political relationship in which Kosarl stood to Vlra N&rdyana Ohoja is not directly 
stated : but tho two circumstances (1) of his genealogy following that of the Cho]a king 
and preceding that of the donor of the grant, and (2) of his subordinate, Hasti Malla, 
petitioning tho Ohoja king 8 for permission to mako this donation, show that Kesarl was at 
this time a foudatory of Vlra N&r&yapa Ohoja. 

The Mysore Inscriptions whioh identify their Kesarl with Bhlma-kopa and PfithivI 
Kongani, stato (1) that he was a worshipper of Nftrayana; and (2) that he was “ a lion to 
tho herd of elephants, the hostile kings.” 

Of Ppithivl Kongani the Kongu Chronicle states that he gave twelve villages in the 
vicinity of Vijaya Skanda.pum, the old oapital of the Kongu kings below the ghats before 
Hhoir conquoab of Kamafci, to the oommander-m-ohiof of his army, Shrl-puru$ho; whioh 
same Shrl-purupha also received a grant of that old city itself from Pjdthivl Kongapi’s 
successor. Those donations appear to imply that tho time had oome when the strength of 
the kingdom noedod to bo concentrated below the southern passes into Karn&ta ; and they 
point, amongst other loss likely possibilities, to the conclusion that either the Choja or the 
Papaya king, or both of them togother, whoso dominions wore conterminous with the 
Kongu territory, had now beoome aggressive and of Sufficient power, and perhaps were 
already threatening to invade these parts with on army at tho least equal in strength to 
the foroes of the Kongu-Kamlta kingdom. 

Whether for aggression, or as a defensive measure, the creation by PrithivI Kongani of 
this subordinate principality in this south-eastern portion of his dominions as a sort of 
revival of tho ancient kingdom of Kongu, has its counterpart in the creation by Kesarl of 
the subordinate principality of Hasti Malla in the north-eastern portion of his dominions, 
which is recorded in the present grant, as a sort of revival of the ancient kingdom of B{U?a; 
whilst this latter measure looks like a similar preparation against an enemy expected from 
beyond tho northern frontier of his kingdom. 

Of the donor of the present inscription, whose real name is not given, but whose titular 
name * was Hasti Malla, this grant informs us (1) that he was of the royal line of Bfipa; (2) 
that he obtained his throne by creation, and as a gift of royal grace, from tho Kongu king 
Kesarl, implying that he was a feudatory of that king ; (3) that his oapital was Padivi- 
purlj (4) that ho bore tho title of * lord of Nandi,’ implying that Nandi-drOg, in the vicinity 
of Bangalore, was within his dominions; (6) that his torritory extended, at the date of this 
grant, somo distance down the valley of the P&lftr, as appears from the position of the 
villages whioh form the present donation; (6) that he had the hull for his crest; (7) that 
the colour of his war-standard was black ; (8) that he conquered tho kings of the hill- 
country ; probably, judging from tho position of his kingdom, those of the Malnftd 
forming the north-western districts of Mysore, implying, if this identification is correct, 
that his own boundaries did not extend so far to the westwards as those districts; (9) that 
he was entitled to use the monster drums in battle; and (10) that he sought and received 
permission from the Ohola king to make this donation, implying that the Choja was the 

suzerain of the Kongu Mng, his own immediate lord. 

ReBpeoting the B&*a dynasty the present grant affords the following information, 
namely, (1) that the Bapa kings wore reducedto subjection to the Kongu dynasty in the 


1 Porty- miles south-west of Bangalore: see Mys, Insert?., introd., p. xliv, and Ind. 
Antiq., iii. 266. 

* Seo verse 24, and the Tamil portion. 





































i Taayashtamtirtii 
Yftnnfl.1” ' ' 
Yosy&u 


'Eatyftka»pk?hi[kffhij8vool 


5 Hem) 




Yonapravartibadliarma^ 
TntliadanftnyanokaBhati. 

0 Yal^P ul omatanayamivaShakrah 
ParvatendvatanayamivaSharvab : 
KaitabharirivaSagarakanyarp 
KoraJoalivai'ftfiutainupayomQ. 


JitabhojuvbUlfcyadiflhidisHnaroadraBbohabahuahali: 


SaipgrftmaP4gliavapadaiiiblxuvauebiba[blia]rti. 


Akhyftta[^]PiathiYlpati[li]lc?hitibhtitavagresarakke[tLKe]sarI 
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AkrantarappithivItalaipaaKalh 


SthatuqidrakSMbivamahajoami[ya]miti[ya]mbhejeguijanaipgaii»b- 
15 Gramaip8ato[da]ttaTftnViahpoi 
MudSKotiOTiitiahrutam : 

TJdayendraChaturra3a[di] 


>« Atrj [tra ] VidyAdharlpa ttir 
Dovopnttiritiahrutaip : 
Etatpattidvayaippurvo[rvai]r 
BhnjyamanaijisvavanfiBhajnib. 

17 Dvayamotadvihayatm 
DattavanBaohapftrthiTftn[vfth] : 
Etatldvayftmprafliddhamlvi 
PftrV6[i'vai]rdattaipBvavaipsliajo[jai]dl. 



2 AaldArtibirfariabhanabhikaiBaladBrahTnaMaulchihtatah 


2 AsyAdityassutobbadakhilaimdhamyanbbnbh(itai]i bpiipdamuchclmi^ 


Eaj ababhtl-vabhuviKorrikapaiianmdheyo 


2 Sbi'iVifhpagopaHuriMadlavaDurTi 



Shi^manl3abhtivaDliawu?li3atir6kaMrali. 


Bibhratkalpataru.vratajripraijaymamfealanaIo-vidvishftiyi: 
AkhyfttahPvitbivipatihk^h.itibliritfl.magrosai-ah Kesarl 
Yaahohfl.liAiyapator'bibhai'tmpubhirdattftnprahftrC.nyudlii. 



w Cframaipsadattav&nVielirjob 

HudaKotaritialiri[fl]iru]tftrn: 
TJdayeipdrarp[dra]OhaturvGda[di] 
Maipgalftyttchapartliiva^i. 
w AtraV idy adkarlpattir 
Dovapa^iriti8lipi[Bhru]taip: 
Etatpatiidvayamptirvflir[rvarp] 
BhuiyamflnamMptlrvakaib- 


u Bvayametadvihayatra 
Dattav&ipsliclmsapftrthivah: 
Etadv[ddv]ayaippraBiddlwwphi 
Porvairdattaipavftvaipflhajaih. 


TadrakphatotiaaFavftrptakaekavlrah: 

Aglminatijhitipatmprai>ttmatyajasnini 
MoidimaMraliioharaJjaijiTiuiaihokhareaa. 
1 SnBapakulabhobhwta 
ParaKesariataripalj.: 
FiapitaebChoJaRudraya 
Kutadlpomababala)?. 


AjnapadajpflamavalaipbyaflaOboiajanma: 
Griimmsvalaiiiohi[clxhi]tapadamMta8hftBa 


KileniiponaPrabiylpatinadvijiya: 

V atsanvayayasamadayiHaripriyarfche 

u Shatadvayatpohadvishataipsamaipprati 
Pimddhatotih Ppithtapatintada: 

Kavam[laip]vidbftyedamamO[mu]ippradattavan 

DvijdyatasmaiHaripojakaya. 


Yobarotavasaindhniaip: 
Sbagbtivar?hasaba8rapi 
Vishthayataj ayatelra[kri]mih. 


KalokaI 6 paIanlyyo[yo]bhayadbMb: 
Sarwanetanbhavinabpa-rthivomdxaii 
Bhily obhftyahpr&vthtty aty egharfl. j ft. 

NityotBavavidMvidheli = 

Kumfttamatngalapurl 

BattaGiioJenabliabhuja. 
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Sthfdatsi[athi]tuItajnesbitiLh.: 
Kairpkaryayaivamanasft 


These two inscriptions are almost exact copios of the abovo grant of Ilfisfci Malla, which 
may hero be oalled A, with an omission and transposition of Bomo of its verses. 0, 
however, has eight additional verses at the end, which do not occur in oithor A or B: but 
the description of the boundaries at tho ond of the grant in A does not occur in B and 0. 
The following comparative table shows tho oxtont of those diiforonoos:— 

















remainder of the phrase admitted, of it. 

Again in A xxviii. 3, 4, the reading is “ otaddvayMnprasiddhamhipnrvvamXfhapa- 
ijaktavitaiji,” “because it is woll-lmown that these two [villages] havo belonged to the 
K$hapanakas from old timesfor which B xvii. 3,4, and 0 xir. 8, .4, have *' otaddvayam- 
prasiddhamhipOrvairdattanisvavamsliaiaitl,’’ “beoause it is well known that these two 
[villages] were granted hy those of old of his own race.” 

Probably we are to regard these passages ob they oocur in A as the readings of the 
original precedent; the corresponding readings in B and 0 having beon altered from a 
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»Yattatvn[ttva]prftkatXkritflvatitara.pT a dopin^rp[laip]yataU 
[2nd Kw.]Sti[StW]tyutpattilayaasama8t:ajagat&qiyarunaiivatoyo[8rrf : 

8atdm[k9hflWi]iMaaurendrabjindamakutavyftUnai’atiiava[4iA . 

3 KeliIrodammatMtainmanobhiratulam[6fA ^}!fl.]devaaurairrmtmridararpi 
HifcvaicgMpta ivftnjan&dririvaya[7M ^w.JstafiadhikaiprftjatB: 
YoBhogi[gl]ndramyishtamtirttirani[8iA fl^.jBhaipbMyomjitaayftptaye 
Eakfh.eva[dva]hfluraljrmdavattditapata[da]dva[9</* Ziw Jndvasa[sBa] Nar&yaj?a£. 

= YahpradadaaurailKponialihavftrQdafcyaflOiA /w.JrggbatehysJnmaMdy&yog^ 


Vyapa[paJrailcarataliSliivamghrikainaladvadva[iidva]rQhoh 
* Tasm&dalj]iadgupamd}iirl)alavaipsta[na]j o . 
Yatradlvya[4(A 7ka]vadva[rta]fcamahanamala$ipra8adah: 

Bapa>iknpapaiuhaULrL‘ba[G;A^j;?.31asu[sBu] r anh. 

KsM[K?hI]rarpija[7U 7wiS.]vflSb.i[Sl]temarlchivadya^: 
Bftnad]iii'ajoyuti[dhi]ahftte[8aA 7»w.]tta4ga 


< Banadiirljftpramuk}ie[9iA ;iB£.]>'" , atItefliT 
AnokashoBapaojipo?hya[tha]ntyaii: 
Aja[ja]yatasmi[10(AZi«c.]Ja[ S Ja]yaNimdiVaimma 
Sak§haja[jja]ya8hTlva8atishri[shahrijyaahohatL[alicha]. 
’ Sarat5liatk5ha][J>(ato II, Side 20t™aMai«raakaylra 
AodhratpathatipashohimatoballyapiaJ lini.y-: 
Vadfltoiivanaiiynsamaipkulottlia[ttham] 
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8 Tasmadajanishtasuto 

Vijayatifdijtyontaraetafsthajripu^/i line.’jvaxggiih : 
Eapabhuviyasyanati^thanty 
Arayapayftgrato[5^ ltne.]bhiyiLkr£Ltitali. 

8 TasmflBartBa]mastariputftt?ha[lE9ha]^iadat9hft[lc?lia] [§th ?MiP.]bahur 
Ak§M[k§hllj?apu$yayft8hasampiubhavaBtana[7<!A : 


ShrlMa[8f/* ;i»o.]IlaDova itiyoJagadGkamallak. 

10 TonftBli09hanii'astavairini[9(!A ^Jic.jkiU'OCloyyttrpHiU'OijatiilaPah] 
Pfia , wfttyammu[mu]dapati[di]Shtt^mukhftivaslii'l[10iA «Hc.]mftnHutoyaBSudhl[dli!li]: 
Yatlci[tkl]rttia , vishtt(laipvl[di]gautaltfti’i9ft[] l iftrp]kai , iji 1 io[J > /rt?fl Illy Side l.fthuBaBhohfi. 

[ohcliftjjnarl 

Bhtstal)htxpativandynpaclftyugft]ftSlu’l[eIiS]U’I]BapflYidytt[2)(rf 7ww.](Ui(tra^. 
11 TasyatmajobhavadapaBtaBama8tasliatriirv 
VidyachntuBhtaya[3;'rf ^wjtf.jnivi^htanmtirwinltah: 
DurwaraviryyayftsliGsilmprftbliavastamsifflvi] 

Ya^[4^ /«2e.]pttpadu[du^]kharfthita[tabJPrabhuMoniDovah. 

13 Ablmvadanupa[6iA ««c.]ma8]irtrftnatarativarggft[rggftb] 
PratHtapr^huIalrtrttiaa[sBQ]nu[6i7i ^wc.]raHinatvi[dvi]nItali: 
K?hitipatikulamukhya[khyah]l J ai'vvattalia[7i/i Zi«^]mghripatma[dma] 
DvayanibitamatiryyoViki'ftmttti[di]tyftnft[8iA««fl,]m&. 

18 TaByapiYijayaditya 

Yatvi[dvi]km[9U Jui^inojuivitiaBiaU 
PiUayantorayoyudhih[dbi], 

11 Puknravippava[10iA ZiM.]eMda itiprothitaip 

[Flalo III , Side 2.]AbWvat[iyu[dyu]tUuyatltarava^ta[cla]lam[d] 
Dvipavftrimucho8rajaIaiji[2«d Zt«e.]vavr4hu[fliuh]. 

“ Anugack[ta]nayamfirggoB&pavaipBliazl:adlpah 
Prauata[3,'d Z»ia.]rip"«™a']'‘‘l>KfislujaBajapriyoyali: 

AjamVi]ai[iaya]balm8ti[sstl][4a Zim]nura8yadMni8lMr 
ApagatadmtetirvVikramati[di]t-yanftina. 

[6 th &tt0OS&hyashogh*uiTipatimakut!ftkotimnna[tna]dyutiran;[itapa[6i!A Z^.jdar^ub: 
Nan&vidbabIitlripai-ftiiripapat6lm[k8lm]dobkhaijda[7^ to^jvijayakbdbavipulayashobh- 
ip-Qr9^ababiimapda[8i/4 W»o.]lah.vividkivic.liitmvanntt[tna]viIinavalayaavakaratalag. • 
ribItaobandie[9«A K«fl.]makumblmniBravfttdv^dva]ridharaptii'vvalcamaki[kbi]la7od- 
avedaipgatai’ldca[IO</» 7i«fl.]tatva[ttva]sarrivitsvalcarmm<miratobhyabavamanonihita- 
tah[iptah]samvitpradana[lUA 7M2^]Bltilobhytdjdvijavarabhya4tTdayondumamka[ga] 
lanivOsibhyabevaipbhtittt 


Odd Plate. 

[Side lOdyaoba^tayanm^tamatirvvinltab: 
Dui*yvfixaviryyayftBhaaa^i[2«rf 7ww.]prabhavastara8l[8vl] 
Y^papadutdubpia^itaEtabjPrabh^M^idevab 

Prathitaprithulakirtti[4iA 7i« fi .]Bfl[s30]nur^mftvi[dvi]nitah: 
K8hitipatikulamukbya[kbyab]PaxTva [5th ^^tlsharnghripatmaCdma] 
BvayamMtamatiryyoVila'amati[di]C6iA 7i^]t?anfljn^[in&]. 
i Tasyapi Vijayfiditya 
Namadheyo[7M K»fl.]bhavat8uta^: 

Yatvi[dvi]krameijavitrafitah 
Palayanterayo[6fA Wne.jyudbi, 
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Puka](appavaraganda itiprutflitaip 
Itipudussahnmnsya[9fk l*«s.]ohanamaparaip : 

Abhuvfttdyayu[dyu]dhiyatkamvaladala 
Dvi[dDvi]pavari[Sw7fj 2, ] nriuchosmjalapivavj-ighuh. 

11 Anugada[tu]nayamarggoBauavam[2«d 7tM.]shaikadlp»b 
PranutaripueamajuhKrislu,iaEajapriyoyah i 
Ajani[3?Yl MMC.]vijiu[piya]l)ahusU[ssa]nmusyadhikaslu , li' 
ApngatadmitotirvVikrama[></» lun.]ti[di]tyanOma. 

■* Huhyu am[hynno]toi8amaravijayo»ara[62/i bufl.]kbdlwvi]uyaLkya[kshrnya]d]iiehthita- 
vislialabhuj antiiro[GfA fiii8.]BapakuHmltamIa[>ali is rodandaninvyomavabhasana 
Bha»lam»[7M««o.]TOnatano)taparanpipatmialiutatataglaititamaijikyamaDi[8(;.iw.] 
nmyukhuranjitaghri[ipglni]kamftlabBvakarataUgfihitachamkainI[9</» 2Jn8.]karomk- 
mffl )advili'idl 1 aiApn»vvaka[ka I p]vipr 0 l ) hyoveda. 


Translation, 



wealth. 

7. That unrivalled horo, mighty in. strength, ruled tho earth to the west of the Andhra 
country, cherishing it as a peerless brido cl high birth: his feet were tinged by the head- 
] enrols of Icings. 

8. Prom him wns born a son named Vijayaditya; the congregation of whose enemies 
was subjoot to him; and oven on tho field of battle his foes could not stand before him, hut 
fled away soimd with terror. 

9. Prom him a son was hem, Shrl Enlla Deva, who was called Jagadekarnalla; whose 
. arm was oxpert in catting up the whole of his enemies ; the source of nn dimini shed merit 
and fame; who was as Ananga to womankind. 

10. By him a son was bom of his quoon, Shrl Bina Yidyadhara, incomparable and 
illustrious, as $haumuHia was born of Parrott by Ham; he repelled tho whole multitude of 
hia enemios; ho was very learned; and hispuro fame was as a whisk to the earsof the 
olophants of tho points of tho compass; and his feet were worthy to be worshipped by 
kings. 

,11. His son wasPralxhu Meru Deva; who expelled all hiB enemies ; whose mind was intent 
on the four branohes of knowledge ; unassuming, a fountain of irresistible valour and glory; 
courageous; and free from the sorrow caused by sin. 

12. Prom him a son was bom named Yikramaditya ; of unequalled wealth; before whom 
a multitude of enemies bowed down; whose groat fame was spread abroad; humble ; a 
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VI.— GRANT OF KRISHNA RAJA OF MYSORE. 















inverse 154. The king’s name is mitten in large lottora, preceded by the figure of an 
eight-rayed flower, at the foot of the inscription; it is probably a copy of his own signa¬ 
ture, aocording to tho intimation in verse 143. 


' Transliteration. 

[Plate I, Side 2, line l.]Shubhamastu[/i»e 2.]ShnmateEamanuj&yanamali. 
[>] [line 3.] Patutrini] agaigtisaiptatamakftparad dhara[/tHc 4. ]muddh aran 
Kri[i]dakrodakalobarusaabhagavanyasyaiva[h'«en.]dagiBhtrftmkiiro i 
KUrmmahkarpdatinalatidvirasanah[li«s 6.]patrontidigdantino 
Morahkoshotimodinijalajativyoma[;i>w 7.]pirohunbati. 

P] HarerUi[l]l4varahasya 

Da W htradsmdassnpl[ii!W 8.]tuvalj: 

Hemadrikalashayatra 

Bhatriohhatrashriyamdadhau. 

P] [line 9.]Avyadvahprathamahpotrl 
Priy<tmgasa[ii«e 10.]mgasamjSta 

P] Jayatibhuvanajannmsthemapw U.]bhon 1 gaaiH[l]la>p 
Saha]asakalsialyauaikatanammahiyy[ly]ah: 

At line 12.]piohaoikhilaheyapratyani[I]kagiitadokam 
TatadaJashayaniyy[iy]eijipi>K 13.]BrahmaUakjhmi[l]sah8.yaiji 
[»] Puraeh&naohidavisheshfln 

Dri!htvldayamana[!«c 14.]mtaasasyatad&: 

PughkaragarhheHirapyapMW it.Jgarbhobhot. 
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[fl] PitftmaliftdAtrir Atm* ■ 

IndurIndorBudhol}u[ line 10.]dhat« 
Pur&ravaatatashohAyur 
AyughoNuhu^hoj uni. 
p] Ynya[/i«e 17.]tirNuhu$hadftHi[l]d 
YayatorYYftdulihfipiitih: 

Dvfl,rn1cdntttfuropftmto 

[Urn lS.JSjuntatataHyaaniptati^i. 

[fi] TuuytupltvUfl-vatarali, 

KutiolumaKaryafcud(mha[^«) lO.jiaajftgmuJi: 
YuduR’iriBhik'havaltlmnmiup 
KuUL(liuvatamlk§lntinnllainft[/iHO 20.]i , nraatinip. 
[°] ]lamfiijiyy[ly]altumflIokyft 

Atrai[/i«fl 21 .jvaviiBfttirjichalcmr 


[ 10 ] To^vafliCliaarigodhnmn / - 

GHumi[2Y«fe II } Side 1, Uo l.j^oBottaCUmarat: 

Prftpamtoinbaraga»ii(Jalcliyftm 

Prfioyam[/i»^ 2.]birudamflrjjitaip. 

["] 8ntftfltrayoHyato$HYftdya3 

Timmftltajo[««* S.]mahi[l]patit J 

ABi[l]dananitftra«taBya 

SodamibKvi^hijftbhnpafcib. 

[»] A[lim 4,]si[I]aaiiyakatiiyy[Iy;|a>n8h 

01iainaNripasimrvvasndgii5agariyy[Iy]an: 
lloma[/in» r).]tiVwp1mt*m!ij&v 
AjayadyoHamnEajascnlnya.p. 

[>’] Ohfltva[K»o 0.]rosyatamara 

,Tatavi[H«c 7.]jayaeahayas 
Sj.kfhsdivasddlwnopa.yali. 

[»] TofhvadimoRaptan 8.]jadharadhira<jnli , 

SMngranmhh«maHkilnsaprati B n[]n]am: 
GarwoddhatamKarag»[iiiM 9.]ha)!inadh[th]am 
ApotkayadvajikoBkabhighataih. 

[«] JitvaTiramalaEapino 10.]jana 


SimMsanamodhipinf ll.]ti?hthann 
Anvahhavafcsarmbhanmasamrajyam. 

[1«] TnsyanujoBottadaCha[li)w l2.]maKajuh 
Prfttaniwanitapitavairirajah: 
Ya]nopavi[I]takritibhilik?ba[li«e 13.]tuirdrag 
Eaijaipgapoyonahatagapoya^. 

[•’] .Vsyasi[I]dI)ovaEa.jo[iMW 14.]ndms 
Sodaiassamanantarah: 
OhennnRajonnjoyasya 
JifhporYVifhpuriptne ld.]vajini. 

[“] AsynShriDovaltajemdor 
Anuraipj ay atalipraj ah: 

. Ohatva[Zins 16 .]rojaj!}irePan[k]ti 
Shyaipdaaasyovanaipianah.' 


1 dhird was originally omittod ; it is written abovo the lino, with 
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[«] DoaaDovaEitjanamft 

Te§h&m&[fiw l7.]dyoRnghudvahoniyatam: 

Y adbhaktibhavavi viishair 
Nityatpparicharyata[7iHfl 18.]nijairanujaih. 

["] Shuchi8aushi[l]la8suliyiti[l]]qritftino 
Dfidhavratodanaparoda[^»e lO.jyiiluh: 
Pmtftpivvanvishi'utapu^yald[l]rtir 
Asi[i]dnaawSlu'iDodaD(ivalUjii^i. 

[ S1 ] [Kw 20.]LakBliinniia ivadviriyy[fcly]iu 
TcvhuShrlChikkaDovaHfljondra^: 

Mitrmsavftolia8avnpu[/ww 2I.]@ha 
TaLa]mnpft8tol)lii’ataramjyo§}ithiirp.. 

[*>] ,Taynti B hubhagm.aisv[8Bv]™ndTitiyy[ly>8triUyy[i y ]fil) 

[IHate II, Side 2, line l.]8hritojunnsmabM]oDovaltajaK8b.iti[l]ipdrak: 
Paiioharati[toM 2.]miidayaiiibhayynkarinmanujanmft 
SukhaluMuidynDovaK?hinapnti[7i«» S.Jisatyasaijidhdlju 



[ M ] SahiRamadivamu?hmat 

Si[I]tlKusha[«w 7.]Lav&Yivn: 

A[A]BataChika[kka]Doymldra 

Kainthi[l]rayaMaM[I]patl. 

[»] Tayorjy»[H»« 8.] y angu]jaik8hroyan 
Sbbrasnarvvakoladharak: 

TJd&rashOhikaDovomdm 

[line 0. JUpeipdra ivavishrutak. 

[»] KttmssratiYayatiVikramamukliairu[!i«i! 10.]ttamsitapraktanair 

Yyasyodava B mjauiyampmkatiiaChiindri[I]kiila[«iiB 11. Jbliyunnatih.: 
PatiYratyamupaitiyatraoia]ayuBhrlssadgupmpl*o[;i«i) I2.]mdbia 

Soyamki[l]idtivadta8vayajpyarapati[eh]ShrlCkikkaDcivildhipak. 

t«M [line lS.]Ekona?kodaBhakalakkulakttipdamIndur 
BkaikaBliopyati8?ijimkramaaliak[iJ«» 14.]lcriskol)h11t: 
Homidribhagakalitanimalilntidlyain 
[Mflol6.]DayajnBa?hodaBkatulapmbhpitInioliond[dh]o. 

[ M ] ShHraipgoYadu[K«s 18.]bhadharomianagimuKaipchy8rpchaVi(;t]k8kayano 
SatanShamkhamukhooha[Da][H»el7.]rbhashayanoSlttaCiunbhaghopastkalo: 

KlshyamDvamyati[l]praopiohaJagam[!i«B 18.]nathoPmyagotatha 
NityamvaaayatiBmaVi[i]iaChikaDovomdrobhjjfttandvi[kHfl lO.jjan. 

[>»] ShaipbhustambUtayikramakKntupaShidioBaahatashobatbaa 
Ikken[«m 20.]Basayopid[di]ikkpitimagadEkojirekojani: 

D&doji[i]bhidiJaitaii[i]Jasavato[Pkitfl III, Side 1, line l.>samutpganas4<jhohhidi 
Sh.nYi[i>eObikaDoyaEayaNpipatauyu[!iiis 2.]dd[ddh]ayabaddhsdare. 


One ddyam is redundant. 
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[»>] Ppdh[tb]ohkath&miidhabhavanNal&bhidhftgaiattath& 

Ea[&w 3. ]Khoral[hin-vvatagatakTOk&rttavip]ryaW[l]rttanam: 
Dili[I]paBkOjatoryyashahkTasha[(i'«e 4.]rmayfttudkamimato 
DharatalampraBtasati[I]haOhikkaDovaMrtvai'e. 

P] SatIshumanyJ«ttmti[I][(Inc 6.] ? ]mtosya 
S}irlDoviimfl.nib4mahi§hi[l]nppaHya: 

Kfttttasu[«7J0 6.]lt4ntft8arflthftipgftpa V orl 
L[Uc?hmi[l]i‘ivoyahjiUridayttipgftmal)Mt. 

[ 38 j ShrlI)o[/i«tf 7.]vawiflmliftsngiipilnuv{ulam 
IjOlmBHatonantamukhopyaBliQ^halj: 

Kftrttu[«»fl S.JipnaHlmknotitiidhfthjaviiUiosmin 

£ w j SlmJcii^iparftmarltiriyfl^iMum'esK 
vShftri[l]ri^lv{LkRru 9 itadiyy[ly]a: 

BhCdoknpui^yairava[/t)(o 10.]taritoyan 
NanyoiimanyonmhiDovamambOin. 

L Je ] THyadovyasa]mmmflhitft[/i4w n.jahikaDovetndraUFipaUtdi 
Clih'a^kai-vvanrajyamjitasakfilftfiamantasamitili: 

[lino 12.]DvijandoYanband[dh]tovividhaYibudhanBai}iahritftjftiiaii 
X’HritratuniLakjhmiflJpatirif/wjfl 13. ] vababh a va ay aj ogatah. 

P] Tnaiiiaoh01diri[I]OIiittaDoviUiiii[na3ripamakuta>n^urDDeviunii[iwM U.Jmbodart 
bdhau 

Vtybporamsh onaj atasBajayati Batataip 
EajaICam{hi[l]mva[»» 16.>dmk: 

YaBaatyoilttmaolianadmhaakalai'ipuvanotpataiioyahkari[i]iadra8 
Hanmltgap4n)a0hanulrak8hul)haguuanIiihayeyassvayamYsdaTeC«»ijl7.]<pdra!i. 
P] AbhitKauBalylyivEaghupatiraiitinomduTadano 

Abaiptyovamstambhadabhavarai[M«c I9.]timatvalfarahavik 
PunarDDovaipbayftmajaiiikamamyyfiyJaqibajamukha^. 

P] [Km 20,]Ya8yapamgavilokanoi!ibudliisutavaktrBokavagvaikhari[i] 
OUttoVi?hi}upadaxavi[«»a 21.]aidarasitabhakfcddharItribhR)8: 
AatohaatatoloattdavitaTapashrlkpapMfi 22.]dapadmemaha]ai 

[ s “] [Flail III, Siii 2, lim l.]Lumtbita8httravamadagaja 

Kan4hi[l][ftnfl 2.]rava ivavilnaati 
KamM>]mvaNara 8 aRajapridb[th]vi[i]mdra?i. 

P] Sajayatividyalo[K»8 3,]las 
SftkalarinripftlaehAflanoKalah: 

Kalyapagupasuahi[i]lab 

Kaiimthi[ijithl]rava[(i)!e 4.]NaiaBaEajabhtipalafi. 

[“] KajakulabdhiShasIiaqikasIi 

ShaM^harapi[I]Varaha[««! 6.]birudanikati: 



[«] Ohftturddhaviblmjyai 

Dvi jebhya^ipa [line 8.]t[r]nmdavutEibhyabpvayftchohliftn: 
Tfitiyy[ly]amtudharmm!Lyftfcui-yHmavakiyy[i]ymn. 

Vidh.n{7tn£ 9.]yavatik§hm£lmhiKamtihIraveindi’a^i. 

[ w ] GramegmwebhGrimdghtatpnadanuip 

Dova[/ww 10. ]flthananyut8ftvasto?hunifcyiup: 

Mavggomllrggosi'ilvmiiluipmpasholm 

Sliasatyui'VlniKajaKftmtliiCljiuvonidiu. 

[ JG ] TaflmiuraahcluniaTbtqigaRajnnftgaTosiwiKaeantldliifljalivaro 

Bhrl[/wfl 12.]Nai‘ayai.mpadapimlcnjftyufi;i[t'|vi]iyiiHtavi?hvaffli}uivi.i: 
rratyarttliik^hitipftliii'atunfflHo 18,]umki4i[l]ni[l]v&jitai}i^1ivinhi^liirarQ 
Duvftl)rahnunmmk?hatiayftjagati[l]8amra[7iii(i M.]jyudi[l]k@hftbhyiti. 

[ 4C ] Kftiutkiri]ravftkfhmftpfttiilliarmiu(ipatrLl 
0ii(iivajaniambotil)kuvipi'a8i[/wio lfi,Jddhft \ 
Tli[01ih.]ayanuvrity[fcty]iLbhftviidatmabharttft 
Rama8yiiSi[lJ(jQyagnu,ml)liirama. 

[ J T] [lino lG.]Tn9yaipKftmthi[l]mvemdrftdajaniYadupfttirnPovaki[i] ff arb]mHindhnu 
Shm-atkyishnottoio 17.](l)mntn[l]rnava[vi]tumiv!i9uta]iKyi?liiiitRajalv§hjti[l]a(li'ah: 
Sftipprftpto3»ttByiijanmo[««o 18.]t3avftpa^ahiimv(Ulftgiilatkaindit!ln[i]kad 
Artthidr[vr]atfldvii)ak8liadailhi]cavijayitaC31iikkaI)ovwndiiun{Wlui. 

[ ,w ] AnarchahiiynmkulapatiHhftlriknDovaRajo 

Bhfiktyftavahastfi[^?/fl 20.]dhyitayanijumudrayaeliii: 

PftufcrobhavatHalcripayftayiiaaovaKyifhyo 

[line 21.]Namnaguru8tumakarot]dlulCyi?hjjaKfl,jaip. 


HA 


:tfli [line 22.]r 


Airuilua'hftipkhfu , adh[fch.]aipguflaroruUvo[}iat]b: 


Harima[ti»0 23.]di[voJmahiKyi?hi?aMulii[l]patiiji. 

[»] Yatkayatliasadhukalftbliiroeha 

SSa[Sa]mQljli[dIi]atoKyiphi?ttNyipalft[«»tf 24. ]chuijtflrali i 
Tathatad[t!i]acliaipdrikayovttk i [ Ijrty fl 
Sandri[l]}criyantosarasanxjftgaati. Fadani[mfcwto], 

[«>] [Mato IV, Side 1, line l.]PadambiijamKp6hpaNyipalakfi8ya 

BalasyftBha[7witf 2. ]norggirayomuh&nfcab 
Padanehirobhimnakimodriyonto. 

[»] BaIeShnmftti[K«tf 3 .]Kri 8 hi>aR 


SatHMS.lmnte^Bsvlaj 
["] S5.T>1>W[l]ryan 


iyivih[ii«« 7.]lcri[I]il,ityiaoliup»hialmu: 
mnn[Zii!» 9.]dhurimaddkshyiundiiylld]ii[S]n>til 


[ B ] A[A]lumkriyaiTig09hviTiaRHkmii3iyy[ly]airi 
Yaktranif^Mio 12. ]hu;j evagiyamutraSufcy& 
ShrlKri^hpaRajoBnla'bhadTftyogopy 





Nits-oteiwaii'mmitmkulanimlt ? hn[Ji«c 14.]n: 

VitrftHayiin&lifttnnnahi[l]pati[l]niflh«ha 

DLV]il)hi[i]shnnoljMilbliuTiKrislmaUiiiti. 

[«] Kalyuprabad[dli]yo(7uj» 16.]&malttramapamgbriyugmaip 
l)byatvabhipUjyaniy«menuBfthft8ranaTnna: 

Hiitva[«»a lSJKrisbanumadhikarpvaaugandvijobbyo 

I) atYflaanityainiUliaBftlmd[th]al,iahviiioti. 

[■] ahYlKri[fi«« I 7 .]?h v aRa|o 61 ra{mit 3 r >^*' l « 

J) [Dh]aiadddvaahaBvabMi>arapi[I]bliib: 
KavumjabliMlamalmerttYantipJ 
JngimU[/iw 18 .]ki[l]vtyaviahadi[IJMiavanti. 

[“] HhrtKyislmaHajorjjitaaapiftprJatlpat 
lbidmaimatriipdivamutpalani: 

[/()« 19. ] DalaipfcirnIIaiptyarayopyarapya[dJ 


[*>] Yuddaiuujiflura[2iiit» 20.]bbaruhanfcirayatoyachchbri[i]aSuradhi[I]Bbvoraqi 
Yatki[I]rUiB8unraimnagarpSuruguruipyadbu(7M!(! 21.]dd[ddh]irittbakila: 
YLiohohhaiiryomdvisliataipKapmdyalilca^ikia'OiJyatkaraianalaiji 
KoyamHatyiipii[i«w22.>almHiraviiayttta8brlKri ? h5aHa]oNfipiti. 

[«] Yuamim'uuj'ayatimahi[I]m 

novadvijabandhu[iiw 23.]mtavarggaaam: 
l’rakfltiillnaiTiprabiilaraabhat 

a’n?bliihpii?UWYjjaya»bc)ha(lhaimmaBhcha. 


Ajuanati[I]c!riatulana,- 

villa IF, iSido 2, liaa L]ShnlCfi?hiaaBa]aN'ppatiBBakalaTn8koliatUmrmman 

KurvvimvidbatumapitibaicbBhhadatbagrfthaTarjx, 


[«»] [Una 2.]ViaharyaKavpafoikaChakmvaitti[l] 

Svakiyy[ly]arajyoaukhr J '—.. 

Yupyamabalmfiiwa 3.]d( 


[“] SadoaboDovadovaaya 

Bhn[/i)» 4,]matPaah6hiinaIbupgipah 

Shrlkatpgapattapasyayam 
l ) tu'vvadak5hipama[«M 6.>hritak. 


[“] Koipgnmapdalaityovatu 

Prablidtadbairndhanyavan: 

TaBminn<VkliapdaKlvij[7iMo 0.]ryab 
ParwaayAipyojanadvayo, 

[""] fihi’lKftipgafiyai;fidh[th]adya8ya 
Navayo,ian«aa[;(H»7.]ramito = 

Pasbobimottaradigbliago 

Bthitahpupyaaukbapradab- 

[«H ShvlShaipkhogiridurggotra 
[Una 8.]Kunnatturitiytd)praa: 
Khyalaatadiyy[iy]atpraob;[l]na 
PiakaiadVijayabhidhat. 

[«»] [Una 9 .]Pmvvabhagopatyakayaip 
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VallabhaRajasyudovabkavanMya: 
UttaxfltaBh[ZiMe ll,]shubharadh[fch]yAni 
ShrG?i[l]bh.y4mftgrahftrabhaviin&nftm. 

[ 10 ] K^itv&ohfttv&rimshat 

Padupaviriflham{7«w 12.]pptlinktftthayamaqi : 

VimBliatyuttanvslmtapada 

Parima^onachiinlvcshiuiaiiyovam.. 

[ 71 ] Pmtyokamdviif lino la.Jtviitiahud 

yyiltiflJnaipHamvidhftyivsliuWiugoluuji s 
ShilH&mrtLukehmfu.iftbhilchya 
Ti[l]rtdh[rtb]ayo[«»fl H.]riiWnLyoHtiulh[tli]ii. 

[ 75 ] S4dliupunyajanft<,l[(?b]y(ls]ia 
Ta^opupyaphalaprado i 
Ohiki[i]r^hitagni[^w l6.]h,araaya 
V ati[l Jijisftmy rtgakftniy at. 

t 73 ] Tafcmvastavyaviprdijani 

KxitiOinbabbLftra[/i«<» IG.jijocluttup i 

V^ttijutarritiitodalium 

Kphotrdramlldibhiryyutftip.. 

[ 74 ] EtasyaSharji|7wj<J 17.]khii8luithari;m 
Elukaronadityftdhi[!]nadoHhotru[a]: 

P dvvapin ad'isamjnora 
TarddoshosniinHirasyapurarnghnau. 

[ 76 ] ParvotfcaradigbhagQ 
Guvymitritayavftittinaugvanmu:. 
lt&[«wo 19.]myttmrava^ai'IUnau 

[ 7B ] EtayoaTa|o[?»w 20.]ymdyal> 
Kyi§hijaRajapurfl,bbidhab. 5 
Md W tt»l>4ti[i]tyakhyato 
Dvitiyy[ly]Mt&yi[iiM 21.]muupunah. 

[”] Dhanadhanyaphalanyashta 
Btogampiyadh[tti]opaitarp: 
TJMuiumiJitvasasyadyaih 
[iiiio 22.]Prativar f hampmaayata^. 

[’*] Etouvil)hapyi[jya]vpttlnllip 
BajadvatrmMliatu P pridh[th]ak: 

[Km 23.]I5tabMravavipiaijai!i 

Kalpayitv&vpittimataip 

I£ri[«na 24.]?lia[shi>a]KajaMahlpati!i. 


P] ApmlimKpishpaRlja 

Puiabhikhyanvitanij agraharavamp: 

[Plats V, Side 1 , Km l.JAdhyavasayadadrity 
Amnayatadamgaparaganvipran. 

[«°] Aayaivanpi[K«a 2.]panui B am 
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t“] nvOaavati[l]nagaragata 

YadavabhUpolapunyapkalasaatana^: 

Arttlii[J«w 7.]janakalpaahakhl 

PratyartdIi[th]iTi-ajasapak ? kapaivvatnaabliri[ak]. 

[“] Kajaknlabdhishashaipkash 

ShavoDhar:ini[I]VaKi[i>a« 8.]liabiruda>pkah: 


Tara>.ii[I]nivahonavi[i']naMlnarpka?i. 

[ w ] Bivudantmiihamgaia[ii«» 9 .]ijak 
Ri 1 ,nkada)itl]viifcai.i(}ali 

X’avalialughamitimimclmmdatfiwlO.JllWtapW. 
[«>] SlinmatllMjlUlhirojn^Bhrl 
BliftpllaPavamoslivarab: 

Praui}liaPmtai>aYi[I]ro 
[lino n.lNarapitu-Atreyagqtrasamjatok, 
Gupasimdluu'Ashvalayana 
StLtri[l]iCjhatriyavaiaahoha[Ito i2. ]3Jikahakhi[I]. 
[»»] GhikaPovallajapautrab 

lCunthi[I]raYaNaraBaEaja8atputrah! 
ShrtVi[i]vaK r ! ? huaItiij!* 

[lino 13. ]ShrIm&naBhrttntadanaHurabhujah. 

[»’] Sfttpg&d[dh]yayanaBaippanBh[na]an 

aiitLShr]autaamarttayi[Ki!o 24.]shiradan; 

Sarvvashastravidashakuddhan 

Kuli[I]nftipBhcliakutunibinab. 

[»»] RhrlYaiphijaYanM&dkvaviprapkw 15.]n 
D [ D v]ij GimdvaitiimatalM : 

Bruhmatoj onidhi[I]r.Bfl(Uiun 
X’aTOpJkjhyaparamndaiat, 

[bo] Ahttyato[Hn« 18 .]bhyaBsarvvobhyah 


DvdtvupBlirulvrittisamkhyakau 

Ptajlbhiru[«fM 17.]bhisambhritaa. 


[oi] PavanataraKllvori[l] 

Kallo[7i»a 19.]llupMIapfttaallIapari[l]tB: 

KlirllkupgapattaijaMiye 

Pashohimaltoirigokfh[»h]ap5dapupyakalio[K»e 20 
[«] Phafliparibrkjbaparyan: 


EarpgOBhasyaKama[K«» 21.]k 

[®] Bhagavatpri[l]tyartthamimam 

Dad&mibhanuiadvij ebkya[7ina 22.]itisiupkalpya: 

Aaiyy[ly]avipravaryaa 

Nanavidbagotiasatraikakhan&mnah. 

[ M ] Patto?hpi[I][ii)« 23.]|haibkui>da)a 
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[«] Nid[dli]y&dibhishchabhoguir 

Yyukfcaubhavyausamaataaaay&d[<ih]yaii: 
Sahida[ra]vy[]?y]odakadto[«M &6.]rfl 
Purvvakamobhyastanamamanomamoti. 

[ ofl ] PradadauShrlKrishparppft^ftin 

Astvitya[ii]kfcvachuKyi9kija[Ww 2U.]tt&joradraU: 


DvatrimHhadvrittisammitaullaia.Slirlb.^ 


[«] [Plate F, Bide 2, lino 1.] ShamlcliuginApiutiinaKrislirntKfljapuvflgi'ahflradamahaja 
namgala^iw 2. ]tripuru?hagrrantlm. 


[ oa ] Atratyadvfttrirpehad 

Vi.’itti[l]nftinprfttigriln[l]trinamftiu: 
[line 3.]Tattatr[ttr]ipuvu?hfHii<'.hn 
Lilchyaiptogotmetltvaiiliakhabhil.i. 


[«] ShrIvfttsflpa[K«tf 4.]atambo 

NallaiPottaryaputrajotraYajurwit: 
RamfLnujaputrot[tfcli 
33vonit[tt]l[/i«« 6.]Ayyavdraryali. 2. 


[ l0 °] ShftthamavfhiujftgotraB _ , 

TirumaloPataoliftryapautnif^^w 0.]Apastambub: 
Slulniv&s&ryajasTft 
TftvyotraikOtpYaj urv vidaahnftti. 3. 

[101] [lino 7. ]She$kttdryaryasutapptl 
YOryatantijoYajurwidApaiitajpbal?.: 

ShrlVatsa[Zi«fl 8.]&otmjnW 
8Iu?ayyaipgarakavrittimaty[tty]0karii. 4. 

[10 2 ] ShriVatsftpastamlio 

[line 9. ]N;iftvar y ajaTatayaryajotraYajurvvit; 
Tirumuloyaohdryodvo 

Yfi [line 10.]ttlokiUpkamyy[ly](iBmt)orumanar. 7. 

[iM] YftdkHlagotrajaBTimma 

Ppiryatanu[^Mtf 11. ] j aDi [ Vi]r altflghavaputrab : 
Timmapplryotraikaip 

Yrittimbhu^t[H]ct]oYttjurvvidApa[it«i312.]BfcambaIi. 8. 
[iot] ApanaimgorasutaKaw 

T[Sh]acaVorpka{apatijoYajuryvidAi>a a taip[«« C I3.]ba^ 
Apponaimgarilmikito 


[loo] Yftdhu[&}io 14.]lftYarpgadatto 

Euv[Rv]ftrppautroNi[l]lainoghj;Stiritantlja^i: 
Yomga(JftttoruvOrvri[/i>io 
Ihaikambhust[nkt]oYajnrvidApa8tambalj. U. 

[“] AtroyoKamaimg ar 

Ssu[M«i 16. ] taTirumaloyaryftputraApnatamTjat: 
Vomkatsohiryanaml 

Blmnt[Bkt]ev}’ittim[«w lT-FajurvyiclasmiuMkan!. 12. 
[""] ShrlYatsaKotapalli 

Chida.mkaittfya8yftpautraApa[li)M 18.]staml)at s 
TiiuYoEagalappapm[tr]o 
Yaju?liaLakshinayyaiskavrittobh[b]l)hokta. 13. 

[«•] No[B« 19.]ahchiluBahni[Tri]ckaV0mkata 
PatiBhattajaKopdiBhattapatromuslimm: 

Y«pka,t»[#>» 20.]Bhatt«MiiHiyo 
BhmtfekqendttmtathAshvaliyanaaks.p. H. 
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[*»] AnniptoNftrl[(i»ii 21.]yapa]'a 
DovaHajajaYajushali: 
ApastamboVi[l]raEApu[gha] 
Vftryosminnoliavfitti[;iiie 22.]bhftk. 16. 

[“"] ApaatamboI.akjhmipJNl 

UayapajatnVoi)ihi(oshviii'aputrali: 

JSkmiYa^aic FT, Sid a1, lint I.Jjurwidasmm 
Lakghmi[I]NaiayaiiottiII&ri[l]ta(i. 16. 

[“>] Ktttt»liikn.Vraptoi(aKi'ijliijar 

Yya[M»i« 2.]jaVarftdAi’yatmajoYajurvvi(likaikam: 
Apnittomba litupgoiyyaip 
GM'Mm!(t[ 5 )l£t]o[ii>» 3,]imYai§liaavovt:iitii}i. 17. 
[»*] aautamaBalivu[vFi]chaKoBliava 

BhutWiliaTadVi[I]mK«ghavajjatak: 

[iina 4.]ICkamihAdiNfti’ft 
YaijaBhatliottyAslivolayanovFi ttiip. 18. 

[ ,1! ] Atrayalagh^piw 6.>Aryasya 

Ekaip8!io?liagirirvTittim 
ApantumbottiY aj uplink 10. 

[»'] \linn O.JKaaahikagotroppavA 

ltynjaVoipkatapatiautoYajiOTvidlhaikam; 

A[A]BlmatyApafltambo 

f Urn 7.]Vua’adtdipgarvFittamotasniin. 20. 

[ 1 “] Natd[dh]rimKi8liyapagotrA 

PaataipbotrAppuvaryapautro[ii)i« 8.]Tpittek: 
!§ktoBminnAppo[ai]ipgkr 

PutooLagMShiipgyai.'okasyak. 21 . 

[<«] ShrtVataApaatarpbo 

Voog]m(apatijataVij;i]raEagliavaputrai.: 
AabnAtiVoipkaieahai 
YyangmUiaYajupkovFjttim. 22, 

[ U, J Va|7t)W lO.jdhfllApaataipbaali 

ShriKtnmiipglrttanftjaVaiadjlrylt: 
JatoYajuskaVeipkata 

PatiiaBminno[HiM ll.]lrarFifitibhakproktak 23. 


C™] NaraauphaBlmttapautmk 

KauBlukaBaUrn[Ti , i]ckaN , fi8ti[Bi]iphaBha$ataiiajab: 

VFittiip[l«iB 12.3Tammain.aolm 
ByotraikamAshyalayanoBlxaati. 24. 


t 11 "] 


SWVatBaWCfthuaw 
Mannllippu[Ba« I3.]troYajumidApastamba^ : 
GopalaokavrittiCni] 26 
TadanajaokamihaahnuteMamiSr. 26. 


[»J Bhaptua 14 ,]radvaja?iSlJriniTaBaiyaMptA 


AamiimokamTaittmpJyo^ 15.]tidvrittim 
Kodaipdaiyyamgaaaljhikkyodviianma. 27. 


[»■] ApaataipboMudgala 

GotraMaha[«»a 16.]dovajoahvaiapatyaiii: 
Aahn&tiY&j u§b.oamirm 
AnantaNarflyo^ovyitfeii, 28. 



[»>] Kampdiayawapim 17.]TOryajatah. 
KpiehpaimgarbhavaY aj ughah! 


BkUmTtittimihaahnutoCHw 18.]. 29. 
Kaniyy[Iy]anTimN‘ai’fl.ya 
Noayaamiimokavpttibhak. 30. 

^ ^ [line 19.]LayanoOhfl}iBhattajiih 
PrathamatroyaNagaipBha 
Ttotiaiklmvi-ittimaabnuto. 31. 

[>«] [Urn 20.]AtroyoVaikbanaaa 

EamaimgMppoutraYaj>i?homn?kniin: 
GopaM5pi?h]>ajovddlia i 
[H»«21.]Ksbotrya}agMyaSbiipgyumyyamgar. 

[ 1!6 ] AtrdyoVaiklianafla 

Tirumaloyaryasyaputro[H«« 22.]jopya8min: 
Malakimiyayyamgar 

SSutal’h 1 utnaloyaryordd[r<l , lh]avpittimaahnati. 32. 


[»«] [line 23.]Ity0todvatrimahad 

Vfitti[i]nainBvammodvija»!ircjht[{li>h : 

Eta8briivritM[I]n4m 

Etaugitoauahu[K«»24.]l)haslltakhoga(}[i)h]yaa. 

[‘"J Itastvaayagraharaaya 

Ohatuasi[l]ma[HM 25.]ninjpayadi 
LilrhyatodoshftLliaabaya. ||=|| 

[ la! ] ShaipkhagiridnrggadaBortadok<>bo[.2 , M« VI, Hide 2, li»fll.]m«4aijadikkiimnolagote 
TottinaUiruvaApratimaKpiahpaEftjapurftgral)ft[/i«fl2.]vadamllvattora4avfittiga]ga 
mdharadattava'^cot[M]iruvaTalnyQi , Mara[d>!e3.]guttopaUiympb<a'adugrc.nuupgula 
auttaluipshaatoalam&gi):ppaDit0Viiraana[«)w 4,]mudrainkitaga]aginot[tt]iravollog 


[ m ] SH[T]alQybgr[rgrJfLffia[7ijio 6. ]i)a[vo]mdakkuCliat\iaai [l]moyallogapratial4hitavflgi 
p0ttiiuvayoloyaVama[ii<!e 6.]namudrokallug(i]avivara. 


[uoj XTa)ey&rgramkkemBd[d]aluOhamdanaku[ttM 7.]iptogokadagaijakoi}un6lsnoHmi 
vaVamanamudrokallu 1 flcmptuflww 8,]gotonikaBako<}ibaJiyan<!ttaka[llu] 1 Iddakko 
iomkapaguddomeleaettakalla 1 [line O.JIdakkotoipkoluTaloyteagi’taiadaAgnoya 
bhagadayolleha[li9w 10.]ttugui)idulalUnalHVftmannraa[u]dro 1 
[»']IdakkopaduyaluieTOama[KM U.jradaparomolapaVamanamudro 1 Idakkopaduvalu 
TaleyH[KBol2.]ruker0tomkai)akodiba)iyanottakaUu 1 IdakkoAgnoyabb<igada[«)w 
13.]bolagmp4bmbolndaUikaributtuganamolaYlmanamttdi-okalltt 1 [TfcwM.JMafcke 
Agaoyada ittorivopiparomolQVamonamudrayomd«[Hnolli.]Idakkot<jmkaluittoriyo 
pipftramoloVftmanainudroyoipdu[lMwlO.]IdakkatoipkalukyIa8iganabokidaba4iyaVai 
kuindaTa)oyn[Ji»»17.]cugalayollogomadliyadalliruvaVamaimrandi'okallomduir«M 
18.] 

[i»]Idakk0paduToluYolooblknmtoVaikinpiJndayalloyattoM[K)ioll).]Topiba]iyaiioWi[alkal 

loipdu 1 Idakkopa4uvdukarigad4omo[««8 20.]loVtoiammudvokalloijidu 1 Xdak 
kevayavyambleirtorivo[It?ie 21.]pibaliYalacbokuiptokaialiu^ugaUiiialliVamaniuau 
drokalluva 1 [Bale VII, Side 1, Hwl.] Idakl:opaduvaluyakudumaradaboladaba]iya 
nettakaUorpdul[Iino 2.]Idakkapaduvaijayolaokimamdabaliyancttakallomdu 1 Idak 


[«»* 4.] 


[dakkabadagaluKampanohsriyoUegomlldalutBommaBokuvtoCiino 5.]gobadagalagi 
nettaY amanamudrekallomdu 1 Idakkebai}agaluKaip[7inae.]paJ!ioh«iigo8[Bb]orida 
Chim41apaHigiamaa[Bh]eridaPoripa{{iyitterivo[K»M7.]piba]iyanottayamimamudxo 

ialloipdu 1 



[“*] MBrpguttnpattigra[H«B 8.]mdadmtuaid[i]moyolkgenetK?ainanamudrekaUuga)avl 

['“] 00gutt«p#!terog8pnduTolu7OrptiPeriyM«Utomaba4iyimetHI“' «>.] 

Y(imaminudroknllomdu l Idakkepn^OTaluMsiloIUmayyttMiioktline ll.]kkaagna 
yadnll«mottaVanranamudrek«Uomdu. Idakkopaluvtujamcdapme 12,]yitteriyoijiyi 
rngu]imaradalm]iyanotitnVamanamutli-okalloipdtt 1 pins 13.] 

["'] IdaUkol)ndiigaluralnpttH'(?om11dmjaSlMkkaipplr6ar8kiiffi[mtk korakallu written 
IiaEotu the !i)io]namuli[!mo 14.]vttvaVamanimmdreyoipdu 1 

P 3 ’] IdakkomtuJaluY»]lavaviltn]ai'inalIii[[iTO ie.]MttaY4nmnamudrekidldi)idu 1 Idakko 
apwyakhagadu Htomavadubolipmfl lG.]y[mottaVanmTmmudrelralloqidu. 

mn()iiluTiilavttm)m[iimo 18.]bolakketskanyadu]lunott»VamananmW£al]onidn 1 
Idak[kkJotui!ku[lm«lD.]l>iKundaaIiokkkopadavalukuttukkalliniimelai)aYSmaiiam 
udroptne 20.]kiUlcnpdu 1 IdakketGmkduKorpdamaNayakanahokdalluaptTifi 21. Ira 
kallaparomolapaVamanamudrakalloijuh 1 Idakkatenka [Bate 711, Side 2, line 1.] 
luKijlakaVlwtaraholakkomttdalallinottaVamanamudrekafitHe 2.]lloipdu 1 Idakke 
torpkaluAppiNayakanaioMapareapme 3,]rckallinallitiddiyiruvaVam£aiamudr6 
yorpdu 1 Idakke[i<M 4.]agneyada ittoriyo^baSiyakuttagaUinamolaijaYltHne 6.] 
manamudvoyonidu 1 

[is»] 'dAioyOranidtokkqjadm'apayolloptna O.Jbahynlln-uyaNanguttekarikallarep&remGle 
AgrakariinarnapitiB 7.]ipkitamhaYamarmmiiilrsyomdii 1 Idakkstajag&luPeruma 
]u[Wno a.DliolakkomfldalalliniittttVamanamudrokallomdu 1 Idakkelmda[!«na 9.]galu 
Aimnanagndigoiiaduvapa lolmlumaradabaliynnsttafima 10.]Vamanamudrekalloip 
dul 

[uo] Aiptlft lTa]oyarMMarpgutto[Iwta n,]paWyo]pboradugramoja[8p]taohatu8«i[i]ma 
yunagoJalliyttrp[liuD 12,]pratiahtlioyargmadiahmedidyiruvavalayayamanamu<lre 
[lino 13.]yakallu 34 mtlvvattanalku. 

[ 1U ] Iipti[l]8i[l]mapradi)sliapratijhthapi[lins 14.]taVamanamaaraniudritaalu]apaiiTe?h 
titapgaladI[a]Taloy4p»Mlfi.]rigopratmamndhoyaya<toApratmwI^shpaiajapura 
Maragu[inw l(l.]ttipttWiyi»!rte'iuna[du]gi’amamgalaolmtiiBsi[l]moyonagoJaga[!fna 
17.]dagad[dd]aboddalutotutaiiikavaBtu: vaatoalioidiagopradiarapiM 18.]bbOnuma 
yndomaravad[djokoi‘6kuiptokaluv0ka|.tekfldara[iine 19.Jgdihani[i]raraDil)haBrahin 
apanivoalianaShQdnmiyoaliananaaggamaaievaiiafltaB 20.]liogehai?aliulhana8umka 
Buvarpadayakapikabedigeyopinfl 21.]ruyariknriderig8jatigo(aDeyafiayayatta 
hodiohubodigormmtada[liiis 22.]gmmadayactaradayahoradaya iinttdvimioclaladaa 
[Kata vm, Side 1, line I.JsakalaBylmyayarpanmyyApratimaftishpaEajopiiiagTa 
[Etna 2,]h5rada32mttyatterai}uvfittimahajaiiamga!.Dllanimaaryya[M«i 8.]manyaya 
giaOharpdiArklaietkayigalagilbliamyakaBha[ims d.Jpgalidkuprmogami'TOrivarapn 
tropautaparampnryayagmi[««a 6.]ratodha»agisukhadupdaottl)hayisikomi}ubahar 
aiirp.bi[Itne 8.]yarodu2gramaipgaiayon0obatuB8i[i]megevoJagadasakapin« 7.]]aya 
aalritadasakalasarandayapraptiyanatt 

['«] I32m4[!ina a.lvattaaduvjittimahajaimiiigaldlarumaiittbhayisikoipduliarutKM 9.] 
valHigrftmaipgala(jhatu8Bi[I]mogovalitavadabhaniiyo}aguqi[ita8 lO.ftadanidhimk 

myajpgidumliuawattoradu 82 [Urn 12.]yfittimahijaaamga}ge»haakvatavagiBalyu 
du 

[>«] nKipdupmimido[!ina 13.]I32m»VTOttoraduypttiy4^^ 

[ilrw 14.]kray«daaaparivarttanogo!enibi[l]vyayaiBraobatu8ltayBipgalgagiaalvu 
[M»al6.]dn. 

[i«] IjpdumodalulT&loyfirMMaipguMipa$iyambi[l]yyorada[lMtfl 16.]ggimarngala1Hya 
muip(;adaaaakalaavamyavai!mniani4yatte[M«» 17.]radu32ypittimaha;jaiiamgalella 
ramiyariyaraputrapautraparamparyapfaB 18.]vagiaOiflmdrarkkamiiipidia8hysla 
vagiBukhadirpdaaubhaviBikomdirala[!i»B IS.lUayaremdaAtrByagotraprarpahaBhik 
hnrallu}ikarakalpaahakMyim[!i7.6 20.]AshyalayaaaBatra«mnanohataslobhavahaBa 
paiwamapiyu[itaa 21.]m¥ikshakhaprakliyapakasugandljiBudhsraBaphalamuniBi 1 i 
BiprasiddHy8tta[PWa VIII, Side 2, line l.]0IlikaDeyaEajodeyar8yarBpautraru 
■pKarpthlravaHMasaEiina 2,]lJajodeyaraTaraaaputirarBipChalTaiainai J iboaaratiiaB 
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[l]pMajAlaRipuvi;jayaikali[IJluI>urdda[Zina 


13.]yitapam8hsbatabitamahi 


glirioim[l]rftjitiimjMliarapttLo[i«(0 ir,.]ltni)mvi[I]raVi[I]mv. _ . 

danarnntaabamgaipdanapiathnaNora[l™<> lG.]patiMulu[I]aUmaVi[l]mShrlKrijk 
paBajo^eyamvaraTftvuft[a]§litn[Mjio 170maki?MyavavivakavaguYakalyai,iotsuvak 
bBpSrwaragavfUla[ii7io 18.]Mndi[I]pmiyaha(liilliina!li»uvci]irrtm>fti,iuUiojiinavasIi 
ashvaBh[t]a[PIa(o IX, Sido 1, line l.]YaghilbakoipduSlulVijlmikBonaparicllarya 
mapachara[ims 2.]aarup&rplntjaShrfladc?hmi[I]Namyapai>ri[i]tyai'tthaYagi[Ittie 
3JTJblmyaKaven[I]randkyaShTlRamgapaManadulli(bmtamimgo[Ii?i0 4.]pratyakBh 
firftdaPaahcliimaKai2iimNatliaSviLmivavtuucharapai , a[Imo B.]vi.pdam e ala8a V nidhi 
0.]dlin8liaWroyaIyApmtimaICfishi,mEa]a 


[«»] [lino 13.]Bkaivablagim[I]loko 


[“’] Svadattad[dd]Yigupaippupya[Itn 


Yokaretavaflundhorttni: 
Sha?k(liirvva[iva]r?haBaha8i'api 
[K»e 18.]Vi ? kthayamjayatekrimih. 
[«»] Iipdratpriokokkatiohomdallg! 
Kimid!uppoohya[(i*8 l£l.]taahubho: 


ne 20.]pi 

H&rayaiptti[PIais IX, SteeX'vL l.]karaipttiy«s 


EA]abbiaSa[Zwia 4.]garadibhiti i 
YaByayaByayadabhamia 











[21.] The second of these was Ohikkn Devn Rfljondra : like Lakjdimnvul ho devotedly 
served his oldest brother in thought, word, and dood. 

[22.] The third, Dova Raja Kshitlndrn, was pro-eminont, unequalled in his virtuous 
character, and the wishing-troe at his neighbours. His yiraugor brother, Mariya Deva 
Kfhmapati, fortunate in his actions, and voracious, ohoorfully served him. 

[23. ] This king svas bonodcont, a son of compassion, ablo, a troiuairo-houso of candour, and 
steadfast: while ho ruled the oarth, liko Baghnva, there was universal happiness. 

[24.] His oldest brother was kingDodda Dova Baja. Tho famous Ampitamba was his 
well-matched prinoipolwifo. 

[25.] She boro to him Chikkn Devondra and Kapthlruva Muhlputi, as Slta boro two sons 
to Rama, Kusha nnd Lava. 

[26.] Tho elder of those, Chikkn Devondra, was a good man, a hero, well educated in all 
tho arts, generous, and famous as TJpendra. 

[27.] Tho pro-sroinonoo of tho Lunar rnoo, established by Kamsarati, Yayitti, Vikrama, 


and other ancient worthies, was made still more famous hy hiB truly great virtuos: Victo- 
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[04.] and whon he had adorned them with silk turbands, oar-rings, silken lower gar¬ 
ments, rings, cotton cloths, porfnmcs, and flowers, 

[96, 90.] Krishna Kajendra gave them these two villages, beautiful, and rich in all kinds 
of crops, together with their mines and all other land-appurtonanccs, having first of all 
made the oblation of water over gold and Baid, “ It is not mine, it is not. mine; may it he a 
gift to god.’ ’ In this manner the king made tho donation of ,tk» two villages distributed 
into thirty-two sharos.-Wealth. 

L97.] The roll of tho throe genorations of tho proprietors of tho Brahman settlomont of 
Shankha-giri, otherwise called Apratima-Kiughpa-raja-pura 

[98.] Boro tiro written tho names of thoso who rocoivod tho thirty-two shares, togdthor 
with tho names of thoir fathors and gmndfnthors, and thoir unoostral families, schools, and 
vodio soots, 

[99.] Ayyavhrarya, tho son of Ramnnujn and grandson of Nullanpotlarya, holonging to 
Shnvatsa, Apastamha, and tho Yajur Veda, onjoyod two shares. 2. 

[100.] Tataryn, the son of ShrlnivasOrya and grandson of Tirumalo Tataoharya, of tho 
Shathamarshapu family, an Apastamha and Yajurvid, onjoyod ono. 3. 

[101.] Kfighpayyangar, the son of Appavarya and grandson of Shoshildrdrya, aYajnrvid 
of the school of Apastamha and horn in tho Slirlvatsa family, onjoyod ono sharo. 4. 

' [102.] Tirumaloyaoharyo-, tho son of Tatayaryo, tho son of Appavarya, n Yajurvid 
belonging to Shrlvatsa and Apastamha, two sliares; and his youngor hrothor Emhorumanar, 

[103.] Timmapparya, tho son of Vira Baghava, tho son of Timmapparya, horn in tho 
vadlmla ihmily, a Yajurvid of tho Apastamha school, onjoyod ono Bharo. 8. 

[104.] Appanaingar, tho son of Vonkatapati tho Kanshika, tho son of tho Yajurvid Apn- 
nayyangar of tho Apastamha sohool, onjoyod ono; and his youngor hrothor Ammtarya, 

[106.] Vongaflatfcorvar, tho Bon of Nllamogha Sari and grandson of Vcngadattorv&r, a 
Vadhnla Yajurvid of tho Apastamha sohool, onjoyod ono sharo horo. 11. 

[108,] Vonkataoharya, tho son of Tirnmaloyarya, the Bon of BOmaingOr, an Atrnya Apn- 
stamba Yajurvid, enjoyod ono sharo in it. 12. 

[107.] takghmayya, the son of Tiruvongnjnppn and grandson of ICotapulli Ghidomboriirya, 

[108.] Venkata Bhatta, tho son of Kop<jl Blrntta, the son of tho Nochohilu Bahvpioha 
Ashvalnyonn, Venkatapati Bhatta onjoyod a sharo in it. 14. 

[109.] Vira Ragliavarya, tho son of Dova llaja, tho son of Ananta Narayapa, a Yajugha 
and an Apastamha, was an onjoyor of one sharo in it. 16. 

[110.] Lalcghml Narayapa, the son of Vonkntoshvorn, tho son of Lakghml-Norayapa, an 
Apastamha Yajurvid of tho Harita family, onjoyod ono in it. 10. 

[111.] Kangaiyyangar, tho son of Voradarya, tho son of tho Kouehika Vonkata Kfighna- 
rya, an Apastamha and a Vaighnava, enjoyed one sharo horo. 17. 

[112,] Adi-Narayapa Bhatta, the son of Vira liaghavn, tho son of Kosliava Bhatta, a Gau¬ 
tama Bohvfioha Ashvalayaua, enjoyod ono sharo horo. 18. 

[113.] Sheghagiri, tho son of Ananterya and grandson of AJakararya, an Atroya Apas- 
tamba Yajurvid, onjoyod ono sharo. 10. 

[114.] Varadaiyyongar, tho son of Venkatapati, tho son of Apavlrya, of the family of 
Kanshika, a Yajurvid Apastamha, onjoyod ono sharo horo in it. 20, 

[116.] Ataghi Shingyar, tho son of Appaingar and grandson of Appuvarya, a Naidhruva- 
KaBhyapa Apastamha, became a proprietor of ono sharo in it. 21. 

[116.] Venkateshayyangar, the son of Vira Baghava, tho son of Vonkatapati, a Shnvatsa 
Apastamha Yajugha, enjoyed a share hero. 22. 

[U7.] Venkatapati, tho son of Voradarya, the son of Shrl Eamaingar, a Vndhula Apas¬ 
tamha Yajugha, was oalled a proprietor of one sharo in it. 23. 

[118.] Tammoppaoharya, the sop of Nrisimha Bhatta and grandson of Ndrasimha 
. Bhatta, a Kanshika Bahvrioha Ashvalayana, enjoyod ono share horo. 24. 

[119.] Gopala, the son of Mannar, tho son of Kyighparya, a Shrlvatsa Yajurvid Apastam¬ 
ha, enjoyed one share here; and his younger brother, Mannar, ono. 20.’ 

[120.] The twice-born Kodapflaiyyongar, tho son of Vonliatesha and grandson of Shrmi- 
vasarya, a BWadvaja Apastamha Taittirlya, onjoyod ono share in it. 27. 







fig-tree. 


































































F THIS SALEM DISTRICT. 


Dovavftja Obama Raja TJdiyar. 
Krishna Udiyar. 

Ohok [siu] Chamirasa Raja Udiyar. 
Httri Chiima Raja Udiyar. 

Baja. ikliyiu*. 

Bottudn Baja 1 Dova Udiyar. 
Mntuon Baja Dorn Udiyar. 
ChimuiDova*Baja Udiyar. 
NanjaEnja Udiyar. 

Bottadnjponavar. 

Immadi Raja TJdiyar. 

Chnnw nija TJdiyar. 
Kauthirava ItBii-asa Raja. 


DnildaDova Baja TJdiyar. 

Dova Raja Udiyar, 

Clunkn Raja Aeva TJdiyar. 
Kanlhirnva NiuLn Baja Udiyar. 
Krishna Baja Udiyar. 1 


Maid Dova Raja Udiyar. 


m. 4; extracted from Mr. L. Bownng’s pedigree 
Ki'crotary to fcho (Jovommcmt of India, 7th April 1S68, pti 
Ilmiso of Commons, No. 385, 14tli August 1878, page 40:— 


Oluunraj Bol. 
Muppin Deoraj. 


0. JCanlinvi. Kama Otlior soi 
raj. 

d. Ohammj. 


7. Jodda 

8. cLikka 


i probable thatthis dooumeat has: 


1871), page 18 


APPENDIX TO MANUAL 

>d from Sir. L. Bowling's pedigree in his Eastern Experiences (A.D. 
V. Bettado, Ghftmraj. 


VI. Appana Timmar&j. Kriehnuraj- VII. Qhamrflj B Al. 

Bottodn Jodinr. VIII. liottadn W. IX, Aaj W. Muiipbi I>L»j. 

XII. Ktatimi. 


>*j. »< 

X. Ohamrlj, 


XI./Lmim- Throo XTII.iodd 


XIV. Ohiklm Doorftj. 

Sima emisin of HocWft 


XVr. Ikdda Kris] 

No. 6 ; constructed from Chiklcii I) ova's Grant in IticoV Mysore Inscriptions 


Dodda Dova Raja = Amritamjba. 


Timma Raja Mahipati. Kfi§hnu Uliftpati. Ohfima Nripa. 
Rajadharftdhirajft. Bottada Chama llftja. I)ova Kajondra. Ohftml Raja. 


Dodda Deva Raja ~ Amjitftmba. Ohiklm Ih 

Ghiklca Dffva Raja = Dovamftmba. Kan|.hira 
Konthirava Raj ft Oholvajfimamha. 

Kpi^hija Raja Dovajamma. 


Tho villftgos of T4©yar and Manguttopafti convoyod hy this grant still exist. T 
aro situated not far from tho Macdonald Choultry Station of tlu> Minima Railway, nl 
halfway hotwoon Snlom and Shanlcaridrftg: thoir position may bo tram! on Map 
01 of tho Great Survey by the group of names thoro spoil «* Taukoor,” “ Vyooondum," 
“ Cundalapolliam.” a They are at prosont Government villages. 

1 No. 107, page 309. 3 No. 108, page 311. 
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Tho grant hero nimlo of thorn consisted of the land, fields, gardons, 1 mines, and all lnnd- 
appurtenances 3 liulonglng to thorn. Those aro moro fully described later on; "namely, 
“ rico-fiolda, dry-grain Holds, gardens, houso-sltos, land fit for house-sites, grazing-lands, 
mango and otlior treos, tanks, wolls, water-channels, wntor-oocrsos, dry lands, wet lands, 
old sites,” and certain taxes specified below, “mines, hidden troasures, water, stone, wood, 
profits, and thu proprietary dignitios oonnootod with and properly arising within tho four 
hcmndnrios of thoun villages." Kfijlipa Raja thus granted every ooncoivahlo proprietary 
right connected with tlioso villages: 1 and that which ho so granted has this amount of 
historical intovoat, that it so plainly shows tho nature and extent of tho connection of tho 
drown with thu land in tho district of Soloin at tho oommonoomont of ths eighteenth 
oontury $—tho drawn wan absolute proprietor of tho land, with all the timber and all the 
water running or standing upon it, and tho rocks with thoir wator-springs and their mineral 
tmunrus, anil all that was hidden honoath its surfaoo. 

Tho nature and extant of tho taxation of tho district of Solom at that time ora similarly 
indicated by tho list givon in tho lilBtvorso ; namely, “ weavers’ house-taxes, tobacco 
taxes, grass toxos, tolls, produce taxes, villago-servants’ taxes, plough taxes, sheep taxes, 
caste finos, toniplo daos, Ring's duos, additional-orop taxes, together with all other village 
toxos, prodnen taxes, and season taxes,” whatever thsso last may have been. All these 
taxes * formed pint of tho drown rovonuo, and wore assigned by tho town to the donees 
of tins Brnhmanicol gift. 


VII.-DEEl) 01? SALE OF LAND AT YATAPUKA, A.D. 1714. 
DamipHon. 


Plato .—Tins inscription is written on a singlo sheet of copper 16} inches to 16 inches 
long and 0} inches to 10 inches wide. It has a projecting nnpierced oar in tho middle of 

Inscription .—Tho writing ocoupiosboth sides of tho plato, and runs from the ear-bearing 
narrower side along tho length of tho plato. 

Language and CUraottr.—lt is written in tho modern Canorous language and character. 
All hut five of tho names of tho attesting witnesses are also written in Oonarese; four of 
tho exceptions being in tho Orantha charaotog, and tho fifth in modem Tamil. 

Purport.—It is a dood of sale of a pioco of land on which a temple to Samba Sada-Shiva 
had boon recently built, together with tho sites for five houses in tho agrahtaam,, and a 
flower garden lying botweea the tomplo and the neighbouring stream, for twenty pieces 
of gold called Madhura-Gopala-ohakra-varihas. Tho vendors wore the whole village 
community of tho agraham i and tho purohasor waa a Brahman named Ohanna Rajaiyya. 
It is dated tho 13th of tho first half of the month Jyefhtha, S.S, 1636. 

Trcmtiteratim. 


iravaraSvati [l]nnkshatraV ani[rf ]yaip[ njnamayogaYapikkax 


rdaJ[Jy]e f httth]aehndh[ddh.]al3St[th] 


agippid[th]vi[.]sanib[m]rajyarpgaivattiraluyt 


ldaB4u[h]ruBi[I]megesaluva-S 


j£[m rfi<ftw<fan*]nyftagrah£Ua<laIl< 


* A comparison of the proprietary rights hero assigned with those whioh ■ 
be town community of Yatapura in the noxt inscription will illustrate this.. 

1 See Wilks’ Mgure, i. 203 to 206, and note on pp- 204, 206. 







































Acc: 12215 

Manual of the Salem district 


1 Salem Taluk 
41 Villages 
51 Attur Taluk 
92 Namakal Taluk 
123 Trichengode Taluk 
149 Hosur Taluk 
203 Dharampuri Taluk 
230 Krishnagiri Taluk 
259 Uttankarat Taluk 
291 Tirupatur Taluk 





